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OVERSIGHT OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION: THE NATIONAL 

BROADBAND PLAN 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 2010 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Communications, Technology, 

AND the Internet, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:07 a.m., in Room 
2123 of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Rick Boucher 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Boucher, Markey, Rush, 
Eshoo, Stupak, DeGette, Doyle, Inslee, Weiner, Butterfield, Matsui, 
Christensen, Castor, Murphy, Space, McNerney, Welch Dingell, 
Waxman, Stearns, Upton, Shimkus, Blunt, Bono Mack, Terry, Rog- 
ers, Blackburn, Griffith, and Barton. 

Staff present: Roger Sherman, Chief Counsel; Tim Powderly, 
Counsel; Greg Guice, Counsel; Shawn Chang, Counsel; Bruce 
Wolpe, Senior Advisor; Sarah Fisher, Special Assistant; Michiel 
Perry, Intern; Pat Delgado, Chief of Staff; Elizabeth Letter, Special 
Assistant; Neil Fried, Minority Counsel; Will Carty, Minority Pro- 
fessional Staff; and Garrett Golding, Minority Legislative Analyst. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICK BOUCHER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Boucher. Subcommittee will come to order. Good morning 
to everyone. This morning, we welcome Chairman Genachowski 
and the members of the Federal Communications Commission as 
we hold the first in a series of hearings that focus on the National 
Broadband Plan. In the Economic Recovery Act of 2009, we di- 
rected the Commission to prepare a plan to expand broadband ac- 
cess and increase broadband adoption among those who have ac- 
cess to it. 

Today the United States stands sixteenth among developed na- 
tions in broadband usage, and for the benefit of our national econ- 
omy and our quality of life, we simply must do better. The Commis- 
sion has done a superb job in developing the plan, and I want to 
commend the members of the Commission and the professional 
staff who have devoted a year, and I know thousands of hours to 
listening to public comments and carefully constructing the blue- 
print before us. I think you have truly done a superb job. 

( 1 ) 
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I am going to comment this morning on several core rec- 
ommendations of the plan and then recognize other members. First 
I was pleased to observe your proposal to transition the high cost 
fund in the Federal Universal Service Fund from supporting exclu- 
sively basic telephone service, which is what it does today, to also 
supporting broadband deployment. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tion very closely tracks the provision in the comprehensive uni- 
versal service reform legislation. That for the last four years, I 
have been working with our committee colleague, Mr. Terry, in 
order to advance. We have been through a series of discussion 
drafts, the most recent of which was the subject of a legislative 
hearing in the subcommittee. 

Today, universal service monies may not be spent for broadband. 
Our legislation will immediately allow carriers to use their USF 
monies for broadband deployment. We also have in our bill a man- 
date that carriers receiving universal service monies to provide 
broadband throughout their service territories within five years of 
the measure becoming law. The carriers could no longer receive 
USF monies if they fail to meet this broadband build-out mandate. 

The Commission’s recommendation also targets using the high- 
cost fund for broadband, and I commend the compatibility of the 
broadband plan and the legislation that we have placed before the 
committee. 

Secondly, I was pleased to note that the plan incorporates the 
recommendation that we set a high goal for future broadband 
speeds. Today, the typical broadband service to the home here in 
the United States is between three and five megabits per second. 
In countries like South Korea and Japan, today’s data rates for the 
typical subscriber are far higher, often reaching between 50 and 
100 megabits per second. The Commission’s plan appropriately sets 
a goal over the coming decade of delivering to 100 million homes 
in the United States broadband speeds of at least 100 megabits per 
second. And I commend you for that. 

Third, the Commission’s proposal for auctioning to commercial 
builders the D block of the 700-megahertz spectrum without oner- 
ous conditions is commendable. The proceeds from the auction 
could then be applied to helping first responders purchase and in- 
stall the equipment that is necessary to bring to fire, police, and 
rescue agencies nationwide a truly interoperable telecommuni- 
cations capability. It is essential that when they converge from dif- 
ferent localities on the scene of a disaster that fire, police, and res- 
cue be able to communicate one with the other. We are 10 years 
beyond 9/11. That capability does not exist on a nationwide basis 
today. 

I offer to you my support for obtaining the appropriations that 
will be necessary in addition to the proceeds from the D block auc- 
tion in order to complete the build-out of first responder commu- 
nications equipment. I think that on a matter so fundamental to 
the Nation’s security, we will have bipartisan support for the provi- 
sions of the money necessary for the purchase of public safety 
equipment. 

Finally I want to commend the approach that you take in your 
plan to work with television broadcasters to identify the spectrum 
they now hold that on a consensual basis could be repurposed for 
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commercial, wireless use. Broadcasters who surrender spectrum 
would receive compensation in exchange for a voluntary spectrum 
transfer. That, Mr. Chairman, is the right approach. 

We will soon pass here in the House our bipartisan bill to direct 
you and the NTIA to conduct a comprehensive inventory of the en- 
tire spectrum that could be used for commercial purposes. That in- 
ventory will offer a clear path for the next steps in making avail- 
able adequate wireless spectrum. And that spectrum will be nec- 
essary to meet our Nation’s rising demand for wireless services. 

You have done an outstanding job in preparing the plan, and we 
want to thank you for joining us here this morning in order to dis- 
cuss your recommendations. That concludes my statement, and I 
am now pleased to recognize the ranking Republican member of 
our subcommittee and our partner in so many telecommunications 
initiatives, the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Stearns. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boucher follows:] 
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Opening Remarks 

FCC Broadband Plan Roll Out 

March 25, 2010 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and Ranking Member Stearns for holding this hearing 
this morning. Myself, along with my colleagues on the committee and every 
representative from the telecommunications industry as a whole have anxiously 
anticipated the unveiling the new National Broadband Plan for quite some time 
now and I appreciate you coming before us today to share your insights on the plan 
as well as the path forward in accomplishing it. Before we go any further, though I 
would like to commend you all for the hard work that you and your staffs have 
undoubtedly put into compiling and completing this finished product, and also for 
the work ahead of all of us as we work to implement these ambitious goals. 

I was very pleased to see some of the Commission’s proposals as they relate to 
extending broadband out to un-served areas of our population as well as your 
proposal to help re-focus and cut waste from the Universal Service Fund. As a 
member of Congress who represents vast swaths of rural areas, it was good to hear 
that the initial focus of the plan’s broadband expansion will be to get broadband 
access to the 5% of the population that is completely without it, who live in areas 
where it has simply be uneconomical for private industry to expand into. 
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The rapid expansion of broadband subscribers over the past decade has been a 
great success and truly represents what free-market principles partnered with 
limited government regulations can accomplish. I am glad that the commission 
recognized the need to help facilitate expanding broadband access to that last 
segment of the un-served left in our country, and this plan seems to strike the right 
balance between what the market can accomplish and where the government might 
need to supplement the private sector. 


I strongly believe that the deregulatory policies that have helped expand the reach 
of broadband in our country today can also help us hit and even suipass the plan’s 
ambitious goals, most specifically the goal of making 100 megabits per second 
service available to 100 million homes by 2020. 


As this plan is being implemented, I look forward to working with the commission 
to build upon the successful expansions we have achieved across the 
telecommunications industry as we look to achieve the framework of goals you 
have laid before us. Thank you and I yield back the balance of my time. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFF STEARNS, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Stearns. Good morning and thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
let me welcome all the witnesses and let you know how much we 
appreciate you taking your time to come here. It is a very impor- 
tant hearing. We do this regularly, but this is, I think, very appro- 
priate considering we just got the broadband plan from all of you. 

I have a lot of ideas. I haven’t been through the whole plan. My 
staff has been through it. We have marked up and done an anal- 
ysis. I think all of us would agree that broadband is critical to our 
economic growth, and certainly the goals outlined in the plan are 
encouraging. 

You know on page 10, it mentions goal number four, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I think is really exciting to think that every American 
community should have affordable access to at least one-gigabyte- 
per-second broadband. Service to anchor institutions such as 
schools, hospitals, and government buildings, and you mentioned 
this, but I think all of us in America would not even comprehend 
what would happen in this country to its productivity and to the 
innovation and technology if we had one gigabyte. So, as you men- 
tioned, oftentimes we get less than five megabytes through our 
broadband today. So I think this goal is outstanding. 

It is important for the Commission to recognize that much about 
our broadband market is working well, and that perhaps is my 
theme this morning, and that the plan should complement what is 
working rather than scrapping it. Key findings, according to the re- 
port now, that 290 million Americans, 95 percent of the population 
today have access to at least four-megabytes-per-second broadband 
service and two-thirds of adults subscribe. So approximately 200 
million subscribers have broadband at home today, representing a 
25-fold increase in the last 10 years, up from 8 million. 

By comparison — I just asked the staff to look at this — it took 90 
years to go from 8 million voice subscribers to 200 million under 
the old Title Two Common Carrier regulations. So that should tell 
you something. This plan confirms that the free market, pro-invest- 
ment, national plan we already have in place for broadband has 
worked, considering how quickly we have moved. 

All the FCC need do then is remain focused on the five percent 
of households that otherwise may be uneconomic for the private 
sector to serve. What Congress and the FCC must not do is revert 
to failed regulatory ideas that were designed for old technologies 
and a monopoly marketplace, such as imposing network neutrality 
for forcing access to facilities and regulating rates are the surest 
way to deter the investment we need to reach this new broadband 
plan and ultimately the goal of one gigabyte here in America. 

If we don’t impose regulation of broadband providers that dis- 
courage private sector investment, we can meet the FCC chair- 
man’s goal of making 100-megabyte-per-second service available to 
100 million households by the year 2020. So we must carefully 
avoid any investment killing and government interventions and 
avoid any attempt to reclassify broadband as a Title Two service. 

I think the plan, as we went through it obviously has some very 
good points, and I want to thank the chairman for answering my 
letter I sent to him. And it was nice to get the letter before the 
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hearing, and we appreciate his response. As he pointed out, that 
the plan costs $20 million to create, and I am concerned that we 
had to spend $20 million to confirm what a lot of us knew was 
working. But I think it is worthwhile to get this perspective in this 
report. 

It could end up saving us more money as we move forward if the 
pro-investment approach continues and we refrain, as I mentioned, 
from putting burdensome regulations in place. 

Now, of course, this does not mean that the government has no 
role, and the plan can help us in this way. Two approaches in this 
plan show particular promise. The chairman mentioned this. The 
plan proposed to cut the waste in the universal service program 
and refocus it on the five percent of the country that does not have 
access to at least four-megahytes-per-second broadband. If we are 
going to subsidize broadband, concentrating on the seven million 
homes that are uneconomic for the private sector to serve makes 
sense. 

Second, the plan seeks to make 500 megahertz of spectrum avail- 
able for wireless broadband within 10 years. That is good so long 
as the FCC does not give the spectrum away or rig auctions with 
conditions. Then we will advance, I think, our broadband goals 
while generating needed federal revenue. I hope that the 
broadband spectrum on the part of the broadcasters will be looked 
at carefully. And if they have to relinquish anything, it will be on 
a voluntary basis so we let that work itself out. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I thank very much for this hearing, and I look 
forward to the testimony of our Commissioner. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Stearns. The chairman 
of the Energy and Commerce Committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Waxman, is recognized for five minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. H ENRY A. WAXMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you. Chairman Boucher, for scheduling this 
important hearing. The release of the National Broadband Plan 
was eagerly anticipated over the last several months, and I am 
pleased that the committee is examining its recommendations 
today. 

The National Broadband Plan is the most significant ambitious 
infrastructure program for America since the interstate highway 
system. Our competitiveness and prosperity depend on meeting its 
core objectives. America cannot settle for the second best in the dig- 
ital age. Writing this detailed blueprint was a massive under- 
taking, and I commend Chairman Genachowski, the broadband 
team, the FCC staff, and the open transparent and data-driven 
process they used in preparing this report. 

Now comes the hard part. The real test of the plan’s success will 
be in its implementation. Congress, the FCC and the Administra- 
tion all have a role to play. One important aspect of the plan is the 
recommendation to enhance public safety by building a new inter- 
operable broadband network. According to the chairs of the 9/11 
Commission, “the FCC’s plan offers a realistic framework to move 
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forward, and we hope that all stakeholders will work with the 
Commission to refine the plan as needed and make it a reality.” 

I have asked my staff to begin drafting legislation to implement 
the public safety recommendations. We will work in close consulta- 
tion with Subcommittee Chairman Boucher, Ranking Members 
Barton and Stearns, and other members of the committee. 

Significant funding will be needed to effectuate the concepts out- 
lined in the plan, but I believe we must find a way to move forward 
on a bipartisan basis to meet the needs of the public safety commu- 
nity. The plan identifies a looming shortage of spectrum as a major 
problem facing the expansion of wireless broadband. Members of 
the committee will have different ideas about how to address this 
issue. As we will hear today, the broadband plan makes a series 
of recommendations for freeing up spectrum. These deserve our se- 
rious consideration. 

As the plan recognizes, there is a pending legal challenge to the 
Commission’s ability to regulate broadband networks. The outcome 
of that issue could have serious implications for the Commission’s 
ability to protect consumers and implement the plan. Whatever the 
court rules, the Commission should take the steps it deems nec- 
essary to ensure it can implement the plan and to assure that 
broadband consumers are protected. 

There are other key recommendations in this plan. We need to 
take steps to safeguard consumer privacy, ensure transparent and 
accurate billing, provide access for disabled Americans and reform 
the Universal Service Fund. I hope today’s hearing will be only the 
first in a series of hearings on the future of broadband. We can 
benefit from additional hearings that will focus on individual as- 
pects of the plan, including creating a public safety broadband net- 
work, reform the universal service, improving spectrum policy, pro- 
viding better access to persons with disabilities, eliminating bar- 
riers to deployment and promoting broadband adoption throughout 
the country. 

I look forward to working with Chairman Boucher and other 
members of the subcommittee as we move forward. I thank our dis- 
tinguished panel for being here today and appearing before the 
committee. And I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you. Chairman Waxman. The gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Barton, ranking member of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Barton. I thank the distinguished subcommittee chairman. 
Would ask unanimous consent to put my entire statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Boucher. Without objection. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you. Chairman. I am just going to summa- 
rize because we want to hear from you folks on the FCC. First of 
all, if you have to have a federal broadband policy plan, you all 
have done about as good as can be done. But it is kind of like the 
old movie “The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly.” The good news is 
you say some things that I think need to be said. You try to reform 
the Universal Service Fund. You try to free up some spectrum, as 
Chairman Waxman just alluded to. 

The bad, the worst idea I have heard in years is reclassification. 
I just — I don’t know about anybody else on this committee, but I 
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don’t want to regulate broadband like we regulated telephone serv- 
ices in the 1930s. I just don’t want to do it, and I don’t think the 
country wants to do it. 

As far as the ugly part of it, just generically, you know, Mr. Wax- 
man talked about the interstate highway system as an infrastruc- 
ture program, and he is right about that. If the federal government 
hadn’t decided to do the interstate highway system, we wouldn’t 
have had that type of a system. But 95 percent of America has 
broadband. The federal government hasn’t had to spend a dime. 
This isn’t a have/have not program. This is a find-something-for- 
the-FCC-to-do-that-makes-sense-in-the-21st-Century program. 

So some of your components are things that I think we can work 
together on, but overall, you know, as everybody knows, if it is not 
broke, don’t fix it. And you all are trying to fix something that in 
most cases isn’t broke. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I would yield back. Again I want 
to commend the Commission for working really hard, but you have 
produced a work product that we can use as a roadmap. But we 
don’t need to reinvent the wheel here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barton follows:] 
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Statement of the Honorable Rep. Joe Barton 
Ranking Member, House Energy & Commerce Committee 
Subcommittee on Communications, Technology, & the Internet 
“The National Broadband Plan” 

March 4, 2010 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for scheduling this 
hearing on the FCC’s National Broadband Plan. 


I want to start by congratulating the Chairman, the 
Commissioners, their staff, and the Staff of the National Broadband 
Team. The National Broadband Plan was quite an undertaking and I 
applaud all those who worked so hard to cover so much ground. 

However, it looks like all this impressive work, and the $20 
million spent to fund it, might have been unnecessary. Our old plan 
has worked. The almost 400-page document starts by telling us that 
more than 95 percent of the country already has access to broadband 
without the government having to spend a dime on the build-out. 


1 
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Let me note that our Democratic friends have just decided to 
spend $938 billion so government could intervene in the health care 
system in order to increase coverage about 10 percentage points. That 
is said to be the greatest political victory since Medicare and Social 
Security. I think it may be remembered differently. 

It’s my opinion that we might have accomplished a great deal 
more for a lot less by removing barriers to a free market, incentivizing 
innovation and empowering consumers, just like we’ve managed to do 
in the telecom sector, and in a bipartisan way, at that. 

Even in a recessionary economy and without government wisdom 
to guide them, the industry has invested tens of billions of dollars to 
expand and improve its networks. Broadband providers are laying 
cable and fiber, putting in place new connections, and building out 
wireless and satellite-based broadband networks. From 2003 to 2009, 
these types of direct investments created some 434,000 jobs; and over 
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the next five years, the same process could produce upwards of 
500,000 new jobs. Getting in the way of this with government rules 
and well-meaning, but misguided policies would be a mistake of huge 
proportions. 

So, my message for the Commission and for my colleagues on 
the Committee and in the Congress is simple, and it’s the same 
message that fomier Chairmen Kennard and Powell conveyed: Don’t 
mess it up. 

With all that said, there are some promising proposals in the plan. 
The goal of freeing up 500 megahertz of spectrum for wireless and 
mobile broadband is laudable. And the proposals to reform the 
Universal Service Fund to focus on the truly unserved households is 
promising as well. The areas that don’t currently have broadband 
access are those that are uneconomic to serve, mainly sparsely 
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populated rural places, and any government money used should help 
Americans who live in these areas. 

As the Republicans on this Committee have been saying for more 
than a year, no one should get “seconds” before everyone gets “firsts.” 
Given what this plan says about funding broadband, I wish the 
Commission could have voted in our Committee for the amendment 
we offered during the stimulus markup focusing on unserved 
households. The Republicans would have prevailed and the potential 
waste and overbuild problems with the NTIA and RUS broadband 
programs might have been avoided. 

Finally, I want to say a few words about the issue of 
reclassification that has the industry and the interest groups buzzing. 
Using monopoly-era law and regulations to regulate the most vibrant 
and competitive sector of our economy is beyond misguided. It flies in 
the face of the facts and it is quite simply a recipe for failure. I hope 
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the Commission doesn’t give in to special interest groups, and deviate 
from what, by the plan’s own admission, has been remarkably 
successful, just because they may lose the authority argument in court. 

If people are curious about what reclassification would do to the 
industry, ask any investment analyst. To a person, they will tell you to 
take your money and run if the Commission reclassifies broadband. 
Furthermore, solving a problem that doesn’t exist by using 
reclassification to impose network neutrality, force access to facilities, 
mandate wholesale obligations, and regulate rates is the surest way to 
deter the investment we need to reach the new broadband plan’s goals. 

Again, I congratulate the Commission on its hard work, and I 
thank all the Commissioners for being here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

### 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Barton. The Chairman 
Emeritus of the Energy and Commerce Committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Dingell, is recognized for five minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Chairman, I thank you, and I commend you 
for holding today’s hearing. I want to also commend Federal Com- 
munications Commission Chairman Dan Husky and his team. They 
have completed a roadmap to ensure broadband reaches every cor- 
ner of the United States. 

There are two elements that should be the core of this effort. 
First, it should focus on promoting broadband adoption. Second, it 
should establish and address a support mechanism for broadband’s 
expansion into high cost and underserved areas of the country. I 
am pleased that the National Broadband Plan includes chapters on 
these issues. 

Nonetheless, I have great concerns about several of the plan’s 
recommendations about spectrum reallocation and competition- 
based issues. At best these matters are insular to the Congress’s 
intent to expand National Broadband Access. At worst, they would 
reinstitute the old policy fights, long since satisfactorily settled. 

In November of last year, I wrote to the Commission to express 
my misgivings about reallocating spectrum from broadcasters to 
mobile communications providers. Over-the-air broadcasters sur- 
rendered nearly a third of their spectrum to facilitate the recent 
transition from analog to digital signal transmission. Further loss 
of spectrum can have a very serious adverse effect on the public by 
limiting consumer choice. With respect to broadband television, 
this potential outcome would also reflect a marked weakening of 
the long-cherished principles of diversity and localism. 

My father and I have defended these since the Commission’s es- 
tablishment in 1934. Before considering whether if or how to reallo- 
cate frequencies used for television, it behooves the Commission to 
work with NTIA to complete a comprehensive spectrum inventory 
such as the one mandated by H.R. 3125, “The Radio Spectrum In- 
ventory Act.” I consider this a necessary predicate for the 
Congress’s consideration of the national broadband proposal to 
grant the Commission the authority to conduct spectrum realloca- 
tion incentive options. 

I have also serious apprehensions about the plan’s chapter on 
competition issues. This chapter is an unpleasant reminder of old 
arguments from the ’90s. At that time, the Commission required 
that local companies should make their networks available to all 
manner of carriers at below-market prices. This so-called 
unbundling resulted in a glorious mess. 

My colleague, Mr. Billy Tauzin, and I moved legislation through 
the House to eliminate unbundling requirements with respect to 
carriers’ investment in broadband facilities. The Senate, as it is un- 
fortunately oft wont to do, did not pass this eminently sensible leg- 
islation. But the Commission ultimately adopted the bill’s essence 
in its triannual review of 2003. The result has been enormous in- 
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vestments by carriers in broadband, both in my home state of 
Michigan and across much of the Nation. 

Chapter four of the National Broadband Plan signals commu- 
nication and the Commission’s intention to revisit the unbundling 
statute. This, I think, is to reopen an old fight, and it gives me 
great concern because it can very well serve as a disincentive to 
necessary investments in broadband facilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind the wit- 
nesses today that the Congress is the sole progenitor of the Com- 
mission’s authorities. To quote Sam Everett, “If the Commission re- 
memhers it works for us, everything will turn out fine.” In keeping 
with the sentiment and concerns I have just articulated, I respect- 
fully suggest that the Commission stay focused on the Congress’s 
simple goal of ensuring that broadband is accessible and affordable 
to all Americans, rather than to seek to rehash old and unproduc- 
tive policy debates and to start counterproductive fights which are 
quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your courtesy. I ask unanimous 
consent to submit letters to the Commission to finish out the ques- 
tions that we will need to ask today. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Dingell. The record of 
this hearing will remain open for members to submit additional 
questions in writing to members of the FCC. The gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Shimkus, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Upton here is prior to 
my time. 

Mr. Boucher. All right, I am sorry. Mr. Upton, you are recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. FRED UPTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome. Commis- 
sioner, it is good to see you. The trend in telecommunications sec- 
tor is towards development of advanced technologies and increase 
competition. Deregulation has successfully promoted investment, 
innovation, and more competition, benefitting consumers to no end. 

95 percent of Americans now have broadband in more than one 
choice of carrier. That statistic along with more than $100 billion 
recently invested in the infrastructure speaks for itself. So, as Mr. 
Barton said, if it ain’t broken, don’t fix it. So as it works, let us 
not break it. It is clear to me that as the level of competition in 
the market increases, the amount of government regulation should 
decrease. 

And I would hope that we all could agree that the markets, in 
fact, have done a better job of protecting consumers than the regu- 
lators do. And in a competitive market, we should permit market 
forces to work and not interpose government regs between pro- 
viders and consumers. All that does is impede the competition that 
we all want to see. I applaud your goal of providing 100 million 
homes with access to 100-megabytes-per-second broadband by 
2020. And I believe that we can do that without regulation. 

The level of deployment will only come, however, with the contin- 
ued robust investment by the private sector. And I would agree 
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with Chairman Dingell that the FCC, for example, the FCC re- 
quirement to carriers to unbundle their fiber, that goal will not be 
met by this legislative body. Don’t change the rules after invest- 
ments have been made. Don’t put up roadblocks to new investment. 

Finally, I have some concerns about spectrum repacking pro- 
posals that could cause harm to consumers and broadcasters as a 
result of the DTV transition. Broadcasters returned over 100 mega- 
hertz of spectrum to the government and at the same time in- 
creased their services. Yield back my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Upton. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Markey, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much, and con- 
gratulations to the Federal Communications Commission, you, Mr. 
Chairman, and all the Commissioners. When I put the language in 
the stimulus package mandating that the Federal Communications 
Commission had to return this as a report back to the American 
people on the future of broadband just 13 months ago, I can tell 
you right now that you met the highest expectations which I had 
when I inserted that language into the law. 

And the table of contents is just an indication of how thoroughly 
you have examined this subject. Health care, education, and energy 
and the environment, economic opportunity, government perform- 
ance, civic engagement, public safety. This is as thorough a com- 
pendium of the issues that we have to work on in order to make 
sure that America once again regains its position as number one 
in the world in broadband as could ever be asked to be put to- 
gether. We have dropped from second to fifteenth in the world be- 
hind Luxembourg, behind Canada, behind Finland over the last 
eight years. What we saw was incumbent companies going to court, 
going to the FCC chipping away at the proinvestments, 
precompetitive rules that we had put on the books. And as that 
happened, we saw slowly but surely the United States slip step by 
step into a position where the rest of the world looks at us over 
their shoulder. 

And this gives us the opportunity with this plan to once again 
regain that leadership. Google, EBay, Amazon, Hulu, we branded 
this made in the USA in the 1990s, but we have been slowly but 
surely slipping behind. So this is an incredible plan. And if it is 
fully implemented, both investment and consumer protection will 
be unleashed in a way which will guarantee that the American peo- 
ple will be, in fact, the country that the rest of the world looks to 
with envy. 

And we thank you for that, and we want to work with you to en- 
sure that it is fully implemented so that we can regain that com- 
petitive edge that gave us that incredible position that we enjoyed 
and now has slipped from our grasp. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing, and we 
thank the Commissioner for being here. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Markey. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Shimkus, is recognized for two minutes. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHIMKUS, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad I waited and 
followed my friend from Massachusetts because as far as I know, 
this is a product of the chairman. It is not a product of the Com- 
mission. There was no vote on this plan, and I think we are going 
to hear that through the questions today, not that the chairman 
didn’t put a lot of time and effort into this and his staff. 

I want to debunk this sixteenth or twenty-fifth place. You have 
to be joking me. Lichtenstein, Monaco, Cutter, Malta, Bahrain, 
Luxembourg, Hong Kong, South Korea, Iceland, Singapore, St. 
Kitz, Nimitz, Macau, everyone in the top 20, we could fit the 25 
in the continental United States. So we got to get off this aspect 
of comparing apples to oranges. It is like saying the city of New 
York has it, and so we are fine. 

We have 95 percent of our people have broadband. Five percent 
do not. Do you know where they are at? They are in my district. 
You know what? The stimulus has not gone to them, and the RUS 
fund is not going to them. And that is what torques people off. 95 
percent of us have it. It is the private sector that has rolled it out, 
and now we want to take over one-sixth of the economy, another 
one-sixth of the economy to moving this whole information age 
from Title One to Title Two. The dirty little secret back here, it has 
already been exposed. We are not going to get a surprise from the 
chairman this time in the hearing because it is here. Some com- 
mented or suggested a second approach in which the FCC would 
implement certain plan recommendations under its Title Two au- 
thority. 

So let us have this hearing. Let us have this debate. The system 
is working. Where it is not working is in rural America which we 
spend billions of dollars, and the money is not going there. And we 
have the rollout. We got the stimulus rollout. We are overbuilding 
places that have broadband right now with our tax dollars. And it 
is not going to where it is needed. I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Shimkus. The 
gentlelady from California, Ms. Eshoo, is recognized for 2 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA G. ESHOO, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Eshoo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for moving so quickly to 
schedule this hearing and welcome to the entire Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. I have read the plan. I want to congratulate 
you. I think it is a bold one, and I think it is what our country 
needs. 

On this issue of where the United States is ranked in the world, 
according to the International Telecommunications Union, they 
have measured the United States, and they say that we have 
slipped from eleventh to seventeenth between 2002 and 2007. We 
know that our standing in the world is not a source of pride to us. 
Fewer than 27 out of every 100 Americans have broadband service 
compared with much better numbers in other countries. 

But today, we are going to hear the plan. We are going to ask 
questions about it. I am very pleased that many of the priorities 
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that I have kind of pounded away on over the years are contained 
in the plan that really reflects my own legislative agenda. I hope 
we will move expeditiously on the broadband conduit bill, which I 
call the digging bill, which will ensure that federally funded trans- 
portation projects are required, laying the broadband infrastructure 
so we don’t have to dig up what we’ve already built in order to lay 
down what we know we need. 

I also look forward to the subcommittee’s fast-tracking consider- 
ation of the next generation 911 bill that my colleague, Jim Shim- 
kus, and I know in his fight about where we are, where we are not, 
he would have mentioned this. We introduced the bill two weeks 
ago. I am ready to vote on a thorough and complete reconstruction 
of the Universal Service Fund and its programs so that we essen- 
tially can leapfrog into the 21st Century. America has always led 
the world in countless ways, and that is what I find so exciting 
about the plan because it is a roadmap, a plan, on how we can get 
there. 

We also need to decide the future of telecommunications services 
and their individual classification so that we can ensure that con- 
sumers are really properly protected and that competitiveness is 
encouraged. No matter who I meet with, they are also for competi- 
tion unless it cuts in some way to the competition that they have 
a total hold on. We need an aggressive agenda, as I said, because 
the United States really lacks badly. 

So I look forward to hearing from each one of the Commissioners. 
This is going to be a lively debate, but at the end of it, I think what 
we all — our common goal must be is that there is competition that 
every person in the country is reached by 2020 with high speeds, 
not with this lagging speed that somehow people have a source of 
pride about. I don’t. I don’t think it is good enough for our country, 
and I look forward to working with everyone to accomplish this for 
our country. 

So thank you for a job well done. It is broad. It is visionary, and 
it is bold. I think it is exactly what we need to be talking about. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Eshoo. The gentlelady 
from California, Ms. Bono Mack, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARY BONO MACK, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Bono Mack. Good morning. Chairman Boucher, Ranking 
Member Stearns and Commissioners. I too would like to thank the 
FCC for its hard work on the National Broadband Plan. It is clear 
that a great deal of effort and thought went into this endeavor. 

As I review the text, I see some real opportunities for the com- 
mittee and the Commission to work together to increase invest- 
ment and opportunity. In the general sense, I believe that the 
plan’s approach to spectrum use and universal service are quite 
promising. Further, I believe most of us would agree that the goals 
of the plan are admirable. After all, who among us doesn’t want to 
facilitate capital investment and increase their constituents’ access 
to broadband? 
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However, like the broadband plan, members of Congress also 
have goals. As we all stare at high unemployment rates in our dis- 
tricts, my goal is to support policies that create jobs for my con- 
stituents. Therefore, I have to question portions of the plan that 
seem to imply the need for a heavier government hand. I person- 
ally remain unconvinced that a sector of our economy, which is con- 
tinuing to attract capital investment and reach more American 
households is in need of more government interference. 

As a matter of principle, I believe that broadband and the hi- 
techs are best served if the Commission and this committee enact 
policies which incentivize capital investment and promote greater 
economic freedom. Additionally, I strongly believe we need to take 
great steps to protect the digital content that is driving consumers 
to broadband. The creators and owners of content should have their 
property protected by law, and we should reward entities who work 
to ensure its protection, not punish them. When I read sections of 
the plan which call for relaxing such protections, I become very 
concerned. 

Finally, I would like to caution the FCC on pursuing any agenda 
without solid legal authority. One certain way to stifle investaent 
and stall economic growth is to make decisions that create uncer- 
tainty in a marketplace and encourage litigation. 

Again I would like to thank the Commission. I look forward to 
the question-and-answer portion of today’s discussion. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Bono Mack. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Stupak, is recognized for 2 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BART STUPAK, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for con- 
vening the hearing and welcome to the Commission. The National 
Broadband Plan hits a number of important issues such as public 
safety, interoperability, transitioning the universal service phone 
towards broadband, and freeing up additional spectrum for com- 
mercial use. 

I want to focus on the plan’s recommendations for the construc- 
tion of a national interoperable public safety broadband network. 
The plan’s recommendation identifies an issue I have been high- 
lighting for years: the need for a funding mechanism for the con- 
struction of an interoperable public safety network. The plan calls 
on Congress to establish the grant program within a year to assist 
on the construction of the network and create a funding mecha- 
nism. 

If the FCC is intent on moving forward with auctioning the D 
block spectrum for commercial use, we should use 100 percent of 
those funds as a down payment on building this network. The FCC 
has recognized the need for public funding, provided an analysis of 
the capital expenditure costs of the network and projected ongoing 
maintenance costs. Now Congress must act. Congress must act to 
establish a long-term funding mechanism that pays for the mainte- 
nance costs of the network and ensure that covers all Americans. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, again thanks for holding this hearing. I look 
forward to discussing with the Commission how we can move for- 
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ward on the public safety provisions as well as other provisions in 
the national broadband, and if we have time, a question or two — 
hopefully we will be allowed to ask a few questions on the FCC col- 
laboration act that we have introduced to bring a little sunshine so 
we can do our job quickly, more efficiently, more effectively and 
protect the public interest. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Stupak. The gentlelady from Ten- 
nessee, Ms. Blackburn, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARSHA BLACKBURN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mrs. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
hearing, and I want to welcome the Commission. We are so pleased 
that you are here. Needless to say, we have all been following what 
you have done with the broadband plan, and we are anxious to 
have a discussion with you. 

A couple of quick points. Among my biggest concerns with the 
broadband plan is how these recommendations will affect private 
investment innovation and jobs creation. And because of this, I 
really am anxious to drill down a little bit deeper with all of you. 
You all know my district in Tennessee and know our creative com- 
munity there and their continued expression of concerns with the 
availability of broadband. 

And in this vein. Chairman Genachowski, I agree with Chairman 
Barton on this. I was hoping for stronger and more definitive lan- 
guage closing the door on reclassifying broadband under Title Two, 
and instead I have really found the language to be ambiguous. And 
I am hopeful that we are going to see some changes there or could 
see some changes there again. Again investment is a concern that 
I have. And as we all know, a reclassification to Title Two is noth- 
ing more than a stepping stone for implementing net neutrality, 
which I believe would be detrimental to a thriving telecommuni- 
cations industry. 

And before I yield back, I also want to flag for each of you a con- 
cern over what I think is a kind of a pretty toothless effort in the 
plan to curb copyright infringement. And I applaud your acknowl- 
edging the illegal distribution of copyrighted content being a prob- 
lem. But I am anxious to get your thoughts on how we can put a 
little bit more heft behind that and continue to protect the innova- 
tions of those that are bringing next-generation technologies and 
uses about and also by creative community. And I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Blackburn. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Doyle, is recognized for two min- 
utes. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. I was al- 
ways taught that if you fail to plan, then you plan to fail. And look- 
ing over the broadband plan, I have to say congratulations. You all 
have passed. There is a lot of policy goals outlined in the plan. It 
sets the FCC on a bold plan of action, and it gives us, in Congress, 
a few things to do also. 

I am not going to run down a laundry list, but I think that the 
plan to promote competition is much needed and well received. 
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Competitors need access to wires and spectrum in order to deliver 
more affordable and more innovative services. 

Additionally the plan for Universal Service Fund reform is well 
thought out. I hope that the Commission also takes this up as soon 
as possible, even without a new bill out of Congress. Chairman 
Genachowski, you have a lot to be proud of in this plan, and I want 
to congratulate you and your team for their hard work. And I yield 
back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. The gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Griffith, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Griffith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will ask unani- 
mous consent to submit my opening statement for the record. 

Mr. Boucher. Without objection. 

Mr. Griffith. Just a few comments. I never thought I would 
ever see the FCC Commission. 15 year ago, I founded FM fre- 
quency and put it up for public notice, and seven years later, we 
got it on the air. So you can see that I am not pro-regulation. But 
I do believe that the report is done with a good heart and with the 
American people in mind. 

I recognize that the competition that exists in the marketplace 
today has accomplished a great deal, and I hope that as we go 
through these hearing — and I am sure the debate will be spirited — 
I hope we have in mind that there is not a whole lot we can do 
to improve what has been done or in the spirit of what has been 
accomplished by private industry and investment. It has been sig- 
nificant. 

So I appreciate you being here and look forward to the discus- 
sion. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Griffith. The gentlelady from Cali- 
fornia, Ms. Matsui, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DORIS O. MATSUI, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Matsui. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for calling today’s hearing. I also would like to thank Chair- 
man Genachowski and the other Commissioners for being with us 
today and for their work on the National Broadband Plan. I would 
also like to commend the FCC broadband team for their hard work 
and thoughtfulness in crafting a bold and visionary plan. 

Though no plan of this magnitude is perfect, this plan dem- 
onstrates American leadership and will serve as a blueprint for the 
world to follow. I am particularly pleased that the plan aims to 
close this Nation’s digital divide by recognizing the fact that mil- 
lions of Americans, particularly in such economic times, simply 
cannot afford the high cost of broadband. 

Last September, I introduce the Broadband Affordability Act that 
would expand the USF Lifeline Assistance Program for universal 
broadband adoption to help ensure all Americans living in urban, 
suburban, and rural areas have access to affordable broadband 
services. I applaud the FCC for including my proposal as essential 
recommendations to increase broadband adoption rates among 
lower income household in the National Broadband Plan. In doing 
so, we will take a major step toward closing the digital divide, and 
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I look forward to working with my colleagues and the FCC to make 
this a reality. 

The plan also recognizes the importance of allocating more spec- 
trum into the marketplace and ways to improve our Nation’s edu- 
cation, infrastructure, health care, public safety systems, as well as 
our anchor institutions in promoting competition in our economy. 
The plan recognizes the critical role that broadband plays in mov- 
ing our Nation toward a more sustainable path of greater energy 
independence and efficiency by including a series of recommenda- 
tions to modernize our Nation’s smart grid. 

I plan to introduce legislation in the coming weeks that would 
complement many of the FCC recommendations on smart grid, so 
this Nation can promote a smarter electric grid that empowers con- 
sumers to make choices that can save us energy and can save them 
money. I am looking forward to working with my colleagues and 
the Commission on overseeing and implementing many of the im- 
portant initiatives recommended in the National Broadband Plan. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important hearing, 
and I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Ms. Matsui. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Terry, is recognized. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LEE TERRY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you holding 
this hearing. Mr. Chairman, thank you for being here and Commis- 
sioners, appreciate your input on the broadband plan. I hope that 
it lays a good overview. Generally I think it brought it from just 
a nebulous maybe 50,000 down to the 10,000-foot level, not really 
getting into the super-granular activities or details, which I felt 
was good in the sense that it may signal that we actually have a 
role in Congress. 

And that is the theme I want to state here today is while I think 
you have done a good job of incorporating especially USF, I think 
Congress needs to take your plan, use that as the recommenda- 
tions, but we need to do our job in Congress. Frankly I am uncom- 
fortable with just saying you take the lead on all of this stuff. We 
are not going to deal with it. I think the opposite. The role is for 
us to do it, and I am going to take your plan as recommendations. 

On the Republican side, we have heard a lot about private sector 
involvement here, and I want to make sure that when I read the 
plan, I read that, yes, there were some regulatory type of policies 
outlined that we will have hopefully great debate within this com- 
mittee on. But let us not short the private sector here. $60 billion 
per year by the private sector, and ruling out high speed broadband 
in this Nation should not be glossed over. 

We did $8 to $9 billion in the stimulus package over two years, 
so government spending and subsidy of broadband rollout is a 
small percentage. And if we start thinking that government is 
going to be the answer in rolling this out, we aren’t going to get 
this plan adopted. So with that, I will yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Terry. The gentleman 
from California, Mr. McNerney, is recognized for two minutes. 
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Mr. McNerney. Well, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
leading this important and timely hearing, and I want to commend 
the Commission for your hard work on this. This is a pretty com- 
prehensive plan. You worked hard. The plan clearly includes many 
important issues, but I am only going to be able to focus on a cou- 
ple of them. 

A large part of my district has been severely hit by the economic 
downturn, and promoting job creation is my highest priority. It is 
significant that many of the companies in the telecommunication 
industry are still expanding even in the economic downturn, so 
there is something here that we want to capitalize on. 

I am very excited by the job growth creation potential that imple- 
menting this plan can produce, and vigorous investments by pri- 
vate sector coupled by sensible policy will clearly benefit our entire 
Nation. 

And finally I would like to ask the Commissioners to discuss 
briefly issues pertaining to spectrum allocation and special access. 
And with that, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. McNerney. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Rogers, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE ROGERS, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope we get to some 
resolve here of where we are going, and I think Title Two reclassi- 
fication is dangerous at best. Just the fact that this plan exists has 
put a shiver of cold in the investment community about where we 
go in broadband development. 

We often want to talk about what has made America great. It 
wasn’t the United States Congress. It wasn’t the executive branch. 
It was private entrepreneurs putting capital at risk and making 
things happen, and the reason we have — and my friends on the 
other side of the aisle say 27 percent or whatever figure they use. 
It is because the private market is going to pursue a plan that al- 
lows a return on the investment so they can go to the next phase 
of that investment. 

And any time that we seek to stand in the way of that, we are 
going to get a horrible outcome. And just the notion that we are 
even talking about going to net neutrality, more regulation. I mean 
if you look at why it took so long for wireless to get to where it 
is and phones to get where it is, it is because they base the original 
rules, regulations, and laws on the Common Carrier Act for rail- 
roads in 1897. And we applied it to phones. This is exactly that 
same kind of iron horse regulatory ideas on an industry that is 
changing so fast we can’t keep up with it. Satellites are going to 
get ready to go to 4G pretty soon. What we ought to do is get out 
of their way and let competitive reign the day. 

The reason those other countries did it the way they did is be- 
cause they don’t have economies like the United States. They don’t 
have the kind of investment and investors that the United States 
does. There is a marketplace here that is attracting money. My fear 
is if we continue down this path, we will stop that investment, and 
I think we will do far more harm than good. 
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Doesn’t mean there is not a role for government. I think we can 
work on those things, but the very principle and idea that you have 
thrown this into — this uncertainty in the marketplace I think is a 
little bit dangerous to what I think is competitive development of 
broadband, and I would yield back my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogers. The gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Murphy, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will associate myself 
with a portion of Mr. Rogers’ remarks except to say that I think 
what has made this country great are free markets, but structured 
free markets. And I appreciate the hard work the Commission has 
put into this plan. It can certainly be improved, but it provides, I 
think, the type of structure that we need to make sure that the 
type of robust capital investment that we know is going to build 
out our broadband system is done in the fairest means possible. 

I would just like to associate myself with remarks made with re- 
spect to the issue of online piracy, and I understand that in the 
open Internet notice of proposed rulemaking, the Chairman has 
stated very clearly that the Internet and this new broadband plat- 
form should not be a shield for violations of the law and copyright 
infringement. But I think you are hearing from both sides of the 
aisle that there is a little bit of dissatisfaction on the amount of 
focus in this report on that issue. 

This country is losing billions of dollars every year to Internet pi- 
racy, and the trend is going in only one direction. As much as we 
can ask content providers to do, ultimately, I think, the solution 
largely lies in the hands of those distribution networks that are 
going to take advantage of what is now a partially federally funded 
broadband network. 

And so I think you are hearing from a number of people that 
would love to hear some comments from the Commission on how 
we think we either revise the plan or add to the plan with respect 
to piracy in order to guard copyright moving forward. But all in all, 
I would agree with many of my colleagues to say that this is a 
product of, I think, great labor and, I think, great importance for 
the rollout of broadband in this country, and I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. Blunt, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Blunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have remarks for the 
record. In addition to that, I would just like to say that the com- 
ments that I made and others made in our hearing on this last 
year about unserved versus underserved areas continue to trouble 
me. As we go into the finding of what unserved areas are, it does 
seem to me that in rural areas particularly, you run the great risk 
of making that service untenable because you create a competitor 
in a marketplace that can barely handle one provider. I am con- 
cerned by that. 

I am concerned by what net neutrality is in this plan that might 
lead to needless regulation, unbundling mandates. All of those 
things discourage the build-outs in the areas that we need them. 
I do think that the Universal Service Reform and the spectrum 
planks, the new plan probably keep us away from that regulation 
if we focus on them instead of the other things. 
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But, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Stearns, thank you for holding this 
hearing. I hope that we do become vigorous and active partners 
with the Commission as you now look at the work product you put 
before us, and that we don’t make the kind of mistakes that slow 
down the great expansion that we have had in broadband over the 
last few years. And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Blunt. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Butterfield, is recognized for two min- 
utes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. G.K. BUTTERFIELD, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to 
thank you for convening this hearing and thank the five Commis- 
sioners for coming forward today to have this conversation with all 
of us. I too have a copy of the plan. I must concede that I have not 
read every word of it, but I certainly plan to. It is a very com- 
prehensive plan, and I want to thank you for your work. 

From what I can understand, the plan states that 95 percent of 
households in America do indeed have access to broadband while 
5 percent, 1 out of 20, do not. Well, my district in eastern North 
Carolina, the rural district that I represent is home to many of 
those households who are without very basic access to broadband. 
With commerce, education, and communication being just a few of 
the everyday tasks that are moving online, those who cannot access 
broadband become further disenfranchised and unprepared for 
achieving a successful and productive life. 

It is particularly important that efforts be focused on connecting 
the unconnected first so that students, teacher, job seekers, and 
others like those in my district have the opportunity to play on 
equal footing. The less densely populated economically depressed 
areas like much of my district are no less in need of access to qual- 
ity broadband and are certainly no less deserving. I hope we can 
build on the plan’s goals and recommendations. 

The National Broadband Plan enumerates six long-term goals 
with hopes of achieving them by 2020. The goals are indeed very 
ambitious but certainly achievable so long as government moves 
quickly and responsibly to update its communications policy frame- 
work while partnering and empowering private industry to robustly 
invest in network expansion and improvements. 

I would like to note the extraordinary private investments made 
to building the networks we use every day. As Congress and the 
FCC move forward, it is important we take that investment into 
account when drafting policy around the goals of the plan. 

For example, between ’06 and ’08, AT&T, a very responsible cor- 
poration, invested more than $1.2 billion in my state of North 
Carolina in an effort to enhance and improve our networks. In- 
creased regulations and mandates on the companies that built 
these networks with their private dollars may not be the best way 
to achieve the goals of the plan. 

So it is critical, in closing, that policymakers and regulators work 
in concert — that is the key word — work in concert with private in- 
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dustry when drafting those policies. Thank you for your indulgence, 
Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Butterfield. The 
gentlelady from Colorado, Ms. DeGette, is recognized for two min- 
utes. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will put 
my full statement in the record. I just want to mention a couple 
of things. I agree with my colleagues that this National Broadband 
Plan is a comprehensive, and it is a forward-looking document, and 
I strongly share the goals. I want to raise just a couple of issues. 

The first one is cities like Denver, which is my district, are often 
the first to get access to the first communications technologies. But 
access alone is not enough. What we have to remember as we go 
forward is that broadband also has to be affordable for low-income 
Americans, many of whom live in urban areas like my area and 
who have seen a real divide, even though broadband is accessible 
in urban areas. 

Second issue I want to mention is the conflicts with existing uses 
that we are going to have to resolve. The broadband plan rec- 
ommends allocating new spectrum to satisfy consumer demand for 
wireless data networks. And this could provide important benefits, 
but it also raises questions about how, if a significant transfer of 
spectrum to broadband is needed, we can accomplish the objective 
in the fairest way to existing spectrum uses. And so this is one of 
the questions that I hope that we can explore today. 

I want to just mention two other aspects of this plan that I am 
very pleased to see. The first one is the emphasis on health IT 
which is going to be very important as we move forward with our 
new health care plan in this country, and which we have seen in 
my district with Denver Health how much health IT can help with 
patient outcomes and efficiency. 

Secondly, I am very pleased to see some mention of expanding 
in national smart energy grid. I think a smart grid is going to be 
very important as we get independent from foreign oil and develop 
alternative energy. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. DeGette. The 
gentlelady from Florida, Ms. Castor, is recognized for two minutes. 

Ms. Castor. Thank you. Chairman Boucher, for calling this 
hearing, and thank you. Chairman Genachowski and the entire 
FCC for your work on the National Broadband Plan. You have 
given us a lot to consider, and there are many competing interests 
here, but I think our overarching goal must be to ensure that all 
Americans have access to broadband and the many benefits that 
the technology has to offer. And whether we live in big cities and 
urban areas or small rural towns, whether we are rich or poor, 
black or white, broadband hold so much promise. 

And it appears that the National Broadband Plan is a commit- 
ment to finally getting everyone on board and ensuring that we are 
a Nation that is united by the most important technology since the 
invention of the telephone. So we must continue to modernize and 
innovate. 

I would like to direct your attention to a couple of the proposals 
that are particularly important to the hard-working families in my 
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state. First, the Universal Service Fund. Florida historically has 
paid a lot into it and hasn’t gotten much hack. So I would like to 
hear how the broadband plan will correct this past discrepancy. Do 
you have a commitment to the use of spectrum for low-cost wireless 
service in communities where affordability remains a high barrier 
to broadband use? I know there are a lot of students and teachers 
and older folks who will need our help accessing this vital tech- 
nology. 

The E-rate program should be robustly funded in order to ensure 
that schools and libraries have access to affordable broadband in- 
cluding wireless connectivity. Reform of the universal service fee 
must address these issues going forward. 

Second, a public safety network is indispensible to the func- 
tioning of our communities in an emergency, and Florida hurricane 
season is just around the corner. That means our first responders 
will be on high alert should a big storm knock out power and 
wreak havoc on our coastal communities. There is a lot of debate 
as to whether a dedicated block of spectrum would serve our first 
responders better than a shared network, and I would like to hear 
more on this proposal. 

Overall, I am supportive of the recommendations in the plan. I 
think it strikes a good balance between the incentives for innova- 
tion and incorporates practical mechanism to bring the digital di- 
vide. Congratulations. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Castor. The gentlelady 
from the Virgin Islands, Ms. Christensen, is recognized for two 
minutes. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you. Chairman Boucher, and thank 
you for holding this hearing so that we can go home better in- 
formed about the National Broadband Plan that was unveiled by 
the FCC this week. Although the number of people connected to 
broadband in this country has gone from 8 million in 2000 to al- 
most 200 million last year, far too many families are still not con- 
nected, and our world rankings are far too low. 

So while this plan is a solid blueprint, I do look forward to imple- 
mentations closing the gap and propelling us into the world leader- 
ship that we used to have before. It cannot be that because they 
are not connected, children can’t do their homework, individuals 
can’t access jobs, small businesses cannot buy or sell competitively, 
health care cannot reach everyone who needs it, and our public 
safety agencies cannot communicate well enough to protect us in 
an emergency. So this plan needs to ensure all of this while pre- 
serving and stimulating competitiveness in keeping costs affordable 
is quite a challenge you and all of us have ahead of us. 

We will monitor with great interest the reforming of the Uni- 
versal Service Fund and the E-rate which we have had problems 
with in the Virgin Islands as well as a freeing up and an auc- 
tioning of the spectrum. 

I have several concerns. One being, of course, that the territories 
be fully included. The rest of them I hope to get to in questions. 
And again I want to commend you. Chairman Genachowski, and 
the other Commissioners for the transparent, open, and com- 
prehensive process, and welcome all of you back to the sub- 
committee. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Ms. Christensen. The gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Weiner, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ANTHONY D. WEINER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Mr. Weiner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
welcome members of the Commission here and express the grati- 
tude of our committee for the work that went into this report. I 
want to associate myself with the remarks of Mr. Markey, and I 
do want to just make a brief mention of my good friend Mr. Shim- 
kus and his remarks. He is able to work up a level of indignancy 
by 10:00 most of us can’t muster in a whole day, but it is important 
to note that having a conversation about broadband in our economy 
without looking at what we are doing and not doing and how we 
are slipping in relation to other states and other nations is just 
folly. 

You know we have learned with our history with the Internet 
and technology, it is a great job producer for us. It is a way we 
keep our competitive advantage. It would be akin to opening up a 
shoe store in a neighborhood and saying I’m not going to look at 
any other shoe stores in the neighborhood or in the neighborhood 
counties to find out what they are doing right or wrong. We have 
to think that way, and too often we — and it is a constitutional prob- 
lem probably — we think for a year to the next budget, to the next 
fiscal year, to the next appropriation bill. This document that was 
produced by the FCC takes that and turns it on its head and said 
we have to look for the next generation, for the next 30 years, for 
the next 50 years. Admittedly, there are going to be some elements 
of this plan that are going to maybe create problems for one sector. 
Maybe they are going to encourage other sectors, but that is ex- 
actly the type of thinking that we should want to do. 

We have to remember as we look at this committee that we are 
looking for opportunities in this document to produce thousands 
and thousands and thousands of jobs. But we are not going to know 
exactly what they are going to look like. That is the way technology 
always operates. We are at our best in this body and in this sub- 
committee when we are laying the groundwork for innovation. 

The FCC has done it, and I want to thank you very much for set- 
ting us on this path. We are going to change a lot of words in this 
document. We are going to make some amendments to it, and we 
are going to find our own way as a legislature often does, but as 
a blueprint, you have really scored. And I want to express the grat- 
itude of our country for your doing so. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Weiner. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Space, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ZACHARY T. SPACE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Space. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. I 
would like to thank Chairman Genachowski and the Commissions 
along with your staff for a lot of hard work. I know a lot of people 
have worked very hard around here lately, but I don’t know that 
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anyone has matched that you and your teams have put in. So 
thank you. 

There are a lot of exciting and, I think, forward thinking aspects 
to the National Broadband Plan that you have prepared. And I 
would like to highlight two areas of interest that I believe will ben- 
efit the constituents that I represent back in Ohio. 

First I am delighted to see that the plan proposed to transform 
the existing high costs of the Universal Service Fund Into the Con- 
nect America fund that will support broadband networks. As stated 
in the testimony before us this morning, 95 percent of Americans 
have access to broadband. While that is obviously very impressive, 
we still have a lot of work to do to cover that five percent, many 
of whom within rural districts and have no options when it comes 
to broadband. 

Many of those people are my constituents in southern Ohio, and 
transitioning the high-cost fund to explicitly support broadband de- 
ployment to rural areas would be a tremendous help to the resi- 
dents of Appalachian Ohio. 

Second, I am encouraged to see the plan’s recommendations on 
expanding the FCC’s Rural Health Care Pilot Program. In 2007, 
the southern Ohio healthcare network was successful in obtaining 
a pilot program grant to build a fiber optic network across about 
12 counties to connect health care facilities. This has paved the 
way for further broadband expansion in the region, and at present 
we are attempting to leverage this previous investment to deploy 
broadband, actually middle mile fiber, to 34 counties in southern 
Ohio that again in many places have no options. 

Success breeds success, and we must strengthen the Rural 
Health Care Pilot Program by making it permanent as the plan 
suggests and by permitting for-profit entities serving vulnerable 
populations to be eligible. I stand ready to assist on this front. And 
in closing, I reiterate my support for the goals addressed in the 
plan, and I very much look forward to working with the Commis- 
sion and my colleagues here in Congress and industry partners to 
realize our Nation’s broadband potential. Thank you and I yield 
back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Space. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Rush, is recognized for two minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOBBY L. RUSH, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Rush. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you for conducting this hearing, and also the Chairman of 
the FCC, Chairman Genachowski, and the other Commissioners. 
And I want to join my colleagues in congratulating you on a job 
well done. 

As members of Congress, we have seen far more than our fair 
share of plans before, and they have promised us the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the celestial bodies seen and unseen, known and 
unknown. But very few have been heralded so highly as this plan 
and its promises to enhance America’s ability to improve the life 
choices of the people and to maintain her status as a global leader. 

While that may sound a bit skeptical about this plan, I am really 
not. Much of it sounds good on paper and certainly makes for good 
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and polished sound bites. I understand the power of new commu- 
nication, technologies, and the importance of innovation at least in 
people and communities’ commercial efficiency and productivity. 
Same as in our precious energy resources as well as ability to safe- 
guard public safety. 

The promise of widespread public access is important for our Na- 
tion. The unique opportunity we are presented with at this moment 
in history is unprecedented, and I want to ensure that Congress 
and the FCC serve the best interests of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, if we don’t execute this plan comprehensively and 
thoughtfully, we will miss out on a huge opportunity while also set- 
ting back the short-term and long-term technology needs of the 
American people. 

I am therefore interested in hearing this Commission’s discussion 
especially on how the adoption of the broadband plan can help to 
drive our economy out of its current doldrums by stimulating new 
jobs as well as opportunities for small business and innovative en- 
trepreneurs. The plan as it currently reads does not provide any 
recommendations however on how small minority businesses and 
similarly the American economy, and I think the plan should. I 
think this is a stunning omission, and, Mr. Chairman, with that 
said, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Rush. The gentleman 
from Vermont, Mr. Welch, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Two points 
and one observation. First the work that you are doing is abso- 
lutely critical to the future economic growth of this country, and 
what you have presented is a solid plan that embraces competition, 
and acknowledgement if we are going to have competition, we have 
to have access to the wires and the spectrum. And we have to have 
universal service so it is going to reach the most remote parts of 
our tremendous country. 

Second, you have done this on a bipartisan basis, and I got to 
tell you that is pretty unique around here. And I want to thank you 
for that. And this is my observation. You have taken a very dif- 
ficult topic, presented a solid plan, and done it on a bipartisan 
basis. And it is so effective, you may embarrass us into trying to 
do the same. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Welch. The gentleman from 
Washington State, Mr. Inslee, is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. I just want to note the work you are 
doing is helpful to improve our health reform efforts, which are 
new and still building. I just want to point one instance where our 
broadband policy can help the city of Republic, Washington, east- 
ern Washington. We essentially have to turn off all the computers 
in Republic, Washington if you want to send an x-ray from Repub- 
lic to have it read by a diagnostician in Seattle. That is unaccept- 
able. This is part of the health reform effort as well. 

I just want to make three quick points. First, I appreciate the 
plan’s effort to complete our white spaces program which would 
free up spectrum, could allow the geniuses who are coming to cre- 
ate these new technologies. It is very exciting to get that done. 

Second, I am pleased that you support essentially the direction, 
the moving in our spectrum allocation provision. We passed the bill 
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in this committee to get that done, and you have joined us in that 
effort. We hope that will actually be a while before we even get the 
next version of the report out. 

Third, I am pleased that you got the public safety block. We have 
some ideas how to move forward. This is very frustrating to all of 
us to not to have an interoperable system at this late, late, late 
date with our law enforcement officers not having — and firefighters 
not having systems. Got to get that job done. I think we are on the 
right track. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Mr. Inslee, thank you very much, and thanks to 
all members for being expeditious this morning. Well, you have 
heard from us. Now we get to hear from you, and we would like 
to welcome the members of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The Chairman, Julius Genachowski, Commissioner Michael 
Copps, Commissioner Robert McDowell, Commissioner Mignon Cly- 
burn, and Commissioner Meredith Baker. Without objection, your 
prepared written statements will be made a part of the record. We 
would welcome your oral summaries and ask that you keep those 
to approximately five minutes so that we will have ample time to 
question you. 

Chairman Genachowski, we welcome you, and we will be happy 
to hear your statement. 

STATEMENTS OF JULIUS GENACHOWSKI, CHAIRMAN, FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; MICHAEL J. COPPS, 
COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; 
ROBERT M. MCDOWELL, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSION; MIGNON L. CLYBURN, COMMIS- 
SIONER, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; AND 
MEREDITH ATWELL BAKER, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

STATEMENT OF JULIUS GENACHOWSKI 

Mr. Genachowski. Thank you. Chairman Boucher, Ranking 
Member Stearns, members of the committee. Thank you all for the 
chance to testify in the National Broadband Plan. The plan ad- 
dresses the opportunities and challenges of broadband high-speed 
Internet in a way that reflects a strong conviction that as our Na- 
tion rebuilds its economy, broadband can and must serve as a foun- 
dation for long-term economic growth. 

Mr. Boucher. Chairman Genachowski, if I could get you to pull 
that microphone just a little bit closer, we can hear you better. 

Mr. Genachowski. How is that? 

Mr. Boucher. That is much better. Thank you. 

Mr. Genachowski. A foundation broadband for long-term eco- 
nomic growth, ongoing investment and enduring job creation. Mul- 
tiple studies tell us the same thing. Even modest increases in 
broadband adoption can yield hundreds of thousands of new jobs. 
A broad array of people throughout the ecosystem, investors, entre- 
preneurs, business leaders, labor leaders, consumer advocates, and 
others agree that if the U.S. has world-leading broadband net- 
works, we will see a powerful new wave of innovation in business 
and job creation here at home. 
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The title of one recent op-ed written by the CEO of a major 
American technology company said it well. Fix the bridges but 
don’t forget broadband. Now we have real work to do to seize the 
opportunities of broadband. The status quo is not good enough. 
Notwithstanding the many positive and even exciting developments 
in the U.S. around wired and wireless broadband, our country is 
not where it should be or needs to be to maintain our global com- 
petitiveness in our rapidly changing world. 

First, the U.S. is lagging globally as several studies show, as low 
as seventeenth in one broadband study, and 40th out of 40 among 
countries surveyed in the rate of change of innovative capacity. 
That tells us that other countries are improving faster than the 
U.S. 

Second, certain communities within the U.S. are lagging. Rural 
Americans, low-income Americans, African Americans, Hispanic 
Americans, seniors, tribal communities, Americans with disabil- 
ities, for these groups, adoption rates are much lower than the 65 
percent national average, which is itself much lower than other 
countries and much lower that what we would tolerate for vital in- 
frastructure like electricity or telephones. 

Altogether, 93 million Americans are not connected to broadband 
at home, including 13 million children, and 14 million Americans 
do not have access to broadband where they live even if they want 
it. That is too many. 

Third, the costs of digital inclusion grow higher every day. Sev- 
eral years ago, not having broadband could have been thought by 
some to be simply an inconvenience. Now broadband access and 
digital literacy are essential to participation in our economy and 
our democracy. As I believe Congress anticipated when it directed 
the FCC to prepare a National Broadband Plan, the plan the FCC 
has submitted is a plan for action and a call to action that these 
times require. 

The terrific FCC staff and broadband team have produced a team 
that is as strong as it is nonideological and nonpartisan. It was the 
outcome of an extraordinary process that has been unprecedented 
in so many respects, unprecedented in its openness and trans- 
parency, in the breadth and depth of public participation and its 
professionalism, and in its focus on data and analytical rigor. 

The plan sets ambitious goals for the country, including access 
for every American to robust and affordable broadband services 
and the skills to subscribe, broadband speed of at least one 
gigabyte to at least one library, school, or other public anchor insti- 
tution in every community, affordable hundred megabytes per sec- 
ond to 100 million households, world leading mobile innovation 
with the fastest and most extensive wireless networks of any na- 
tion, access for every first responder to a nationwide interoperable 
broadband public safety network. 

In addition to these and other goals, the plan lays out a robust, 
sensible, and efficient roadmap for achieving them. Among other 
things, it proposes a once-in-a-generation transformation of the 
Universal Service Fund from yesterday’s technology to tomorrow’s. 
It proposes recovering and unleashing licensed to unlicensed spec- 
trum so that we can head off the looming spectrum crisis and lead 
the world in mobile. It proposes ways to cut red tape, lower the 
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cost to private investment, and accelerate deployment of wired and 
wireless networks. It proposes initiatives to foster vibrant competi- 
tion and empower consumers. It proposes a roadmap to tackle vital 
inclusion challenges so that everyone everywhere can enjoy the 
benefits of broadband, and it proposes ways in which broadband 
can be deployed to help solve many of our Nation’s challenges in- 
cluding education, health care, energy and public safety. 

I am heartened that a broad array of companies as well as non- 
profits, consumer and public interest groups have voiced strong 
support for the plan. If I may read what John Chambers, CEO of 
Cisco, wrote in Business Week, “the vital communication systems 
that make our economy work and serve as a platform for business 
innovation and social interaction are second class.” Sadly, many of 
us have accepted that. It is time to overcome our broadband com- 
placency. The National Broadband Plan sent to Congress by the 
FCC is critical to our economic and national security. Without a 
plan, we simply cannot compete. 

I believe the plan will deliver extremely significant economic and 
fiscal benefits over time as broadband is harnessed for job creation 
and new investment. I believe the plan is fiscally prudent, respect- 
ing the primacy of private investment and identifying opportunities 
for billions of dollars in spectrum auctions. 

As we move forward, I look forward to working with members of 
the committee on the broadband plan and on all ideas to unleash 
the power of broadband, the technology with the greatest potential 
since the advent of electricity to advance our economic and social 
well-being to the benefit of all Americans. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Genachowski follows:] 
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Written Statement of 
Julius Genachowski 
Chairman 

Federal Communications Commission 

“Oversight of the Federal Communications Commission: 

The National Broadband Plan” 

Hearing before the 

Subcommittee on Communications, Technology, and the Internet 
United States Senate 
March 25, 2010 

Chairman Boucher, Ranking Member Steams, Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today on the National Broadband Plan, 

The Plan, as you know, stems from a Congressional directive that the FCC prepare a “national 
broadband plan” that “shall seek to ensure that all people of the United States have access to 
broadband capability," include a strategy for affordability and adoption of broadband, and also 
recommend ways that broadband can be harnesses to tackle important “national purposes.” 

The Plan addresses each aspect of these Congressional requirements in a way that reflects a 
strong conviction that, as our nation rebuilds its economy, broadband can and must serve as a 
foundation for long-term economic growth, ongoing investment, and enduring job creation. 

Broadband is the indispensable infrastructure of the digital age - the 2U' Century equivalent of 
what canals, railroads, highways, the telephone, and electricity were for previous generations. 

Multiple studies tell u.s the same thing - even modest increases in broadband adoption can yield 
hundreds of thousands of new Jobs, 

Broadband increases the velocity of information, and the velocity of commerce. 

A broad array of people throughout the ecosystem - investors, entrepreneurs, busine.ss leaders, 
labor leaders, consumer advocates and others - agree that if the United States has world-leading 
broadband networks, we will see a powerful new' wave of innovation, and business and job 
creation here at home. 

The title of one recent op-ed written by the CEO of a major American technology company said 
it well: “Fix the bridges, but don’t forget broadband.” 

We have work to do to seize the opportunities of broadband. The status quo is not good enough. 
The record compiled during the FCC’s broadband proceeding shows that, notwithstanding the 
many exciting and positive developments in the U.S. around wired and wireless broadband, our 
country is not where it should be - or needs to be - to maintain our global competitiveness in this 
rapidly changing world. 
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First, studies place the U.S. as low as 16th when it comes to important attributes of broadband 
adoption and speeds. Our record shows roughly 65% adoption in the U.S, compared to 
significantly higher adoption percentages for some countries in Asia and Western Europe. 

One study ranks the U.S. 6th out of 40 industrial countries in innovative competitiveness - and 
40* out of the 40 in “the rate of change in innovative capacity.” The first of those rankings is 
enough of a concern. That last-place statistic is the canary in the coal mine. 

It shows that we will not succeed by standing still, or even moving at our current pace. 

Second, certain communities within the U.S. are lagging - rural Americans, low-income 
Americans, minorities, seniors, Tribal communities, and Americans with disabilities. For these 
groups, adoption rates are much lower than 65%. 

Altogether, 93 million Americans are not connected to broadband at home, including 13 million 
children. And 14 million Americans do not have access to broadband where they live, even if 
they want it. 

Finally, the work of the FCC staff on the broadband plan showed that the costs of digital 
exclusion grow higher every day. Several years ago, not having broadband could have been 
thought by some to simply be an inconvenience. Now, broadband access and digital literacy are 
essential to participation in our economy and our democracy. 

• For example, more and more companies are posting job openings exclusively online. 

If someone is unemployed and does not have access to broadband, opportunities are 
passing them by. 

• Children are increasingly given homework and research assignments that require 
online access Studies show that combining in-person instruction with online learning 
can significantly improve educational results. Children are at a disadvantage if they 
can’t connect to broadband at home, or are in schools with inadequate broadband 
connections. 

As 1 believe Congress anticipated when it directed the FCC to prepare a National Broadband 
Plan, the plan that the FCC has submitted is a plan for action, and a call to action, that these 
times demand. 

The staff has produced a plan that is as strong as it is non-ideological and non-partisan. It was 
the outcome of an extraordinary process that has been unprecedented in many respects: 
unprecedented in its openness and transparency; in the breadth and depth of public participation; 
in its professionalism; and in its focus on data and its analytical rigor. 

The Plan sets ambitious goals for the country, including: 

• Access for every American to robust and affordable broadband service and to the 
skills to subscribe. 

• Broadband speed of at least I gigabit to at least one library, school, or other public 
anchor institution in every community in the country. 
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• Affordable 100 megabits per second to 100 million households. 

• World leading mobile innovation, with the fastest and most extensive wireless 
networks of any nation. 

• Access for every first-responder to a nationwide, interoperable broadband public 
safety network. 

In addition to these and other goals, the Plan lays out a robust, sensible and efficient roadmap 
for achieving them: 

• It proposes a once-in-a-generation transformation of the Universal Service Fund from 
yesterday’s technology to tomoiTOw’s. 

• It proposes recovering and unleashing licensed and unlicensed spectrum so that we 
can lead the world in mobile. 

• It proposes ways to cut red tape, lower the cost of private investment, and accelerate 
deployment of wired and wireless networks. 

• It proposes initiatives to foster vibrant and competitive free markets and empower 
consumers. 

• It proposes a roadmap to tackle vital inclusion challenges, so that everyone, 
everywhere can enjoy the benefits of broadband. 

• And it proposes ways in which broadband can be deployed to help solve many of our 
nation’s major challenges; including education, health care, energy, and public safety. 

All of these solutions - coupled with the Plan’s recommendations on eGovemment - can not 
only lead to improvements and cost savings in each of area, they can increase demand for 
broadband, creating a virtuous cycle that w'ill promote broadband build out and adoption, and 
help spur our economy. 

On public safety, America's first responders are on the front lines every day protecting our 
familie.s and communities. The National Broadband Plan lays out a multi-part gameplan 
designed to finally deliver on the recommendation of the 9/1 1 Commission that we have 
interoperable communications for our first responders. 

I am pleased that several bi-partisan members of the 9/1 1 Commission - including Chair and 
Vice Chair Thomas Kean and Lee Hamilton - have praised the Plan’s public safety provisions as 
■‘a clear roadmap for finally reaching th(e] goal” of interoperability. 

I am similarly heartened that a broad array of companies - including companies that often 
disagree on key corntnunications policies - as well as non-profits, consumer and public interest 
groups have voiced strong support for the Plan and for moving expeditiously toward 
implementation. 
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If 1 may pull out one quote, John Chambers, CEO of Cisco, wrote in Business Week: “The vital 
communications systems that make our economy work and serve as a platform for business 
innovation and social interactions are second-class. Sadly, many of us have accepted that. It's 
time to overcome our broadband complacency. The national broadband plan sent to Congress by 
the Federal Communications Commission is critical to our economic and national security. 
Without a plan, we simply cannot compete.” 

I believe the Plan will deliver extremely significant economic and fiscal benefits over time, as 
broadband is harnessed for job creation and new investment. 

And cognizant of the challenging economic times we now confront, the Plan is fiscally prudent. 
The Plan recognizes the overwhelming primacy of private investment in achieving our national 
broadband goals. And it identifies opportunities for new spectrum auctions that could generate 
billions in revenue, exceeding any funding or investments that the Plan suggests for 
Congressional consideration. 

As we move forward, working with this Committee and all stakeholders, the 

same principles that guided the creation of this plan will guide its implementation, including: 


• Processes that are open, participatory, fact-based, and analytically rigorous. 

• A recognition of the transformative power of high-speed Internet. 

• The essential role of private investment in extending broadband networks across our 
Nation. 

• The profound importance of vibrant competition to bring consumers the best services 
at the best prices, and to spur world-leading innovation and ongoing investment. 

• The necessity of tackling vital inclusion challenges and promoting universal digital 
literacy, so that everyone, everywhere can enjoy the benefits of a broadband internet 
that is open, safe, and trusted. 

• And a recognition that government has a crucial, but restrained, role to play, focusing 
with laser-like precision on efficient and effective solutions. 


As the Executive Director of the agency’s broadband effort, Blair Levin, said: “This plan is in 
beta and always will be.” Like the Internet itself, the plan should change in light of new 
developments. Implementation requires a long-term commitment to measuring progress and 
adjusting to improve performance. But evaluation is no excuse for paralysis. 

The important point is to act on the challenges and opportunities of broadband. Other countries 
are doing so; they are developing infrastructure to attract technology innovators. A recent New 
York Times article reported that, for the first time, the Chief Technology Officer of a major 
American tech company, has moved to China. Reporting from China, the reporter wrote: 
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“Companies - and their engineers - are being drawn here more and more as China develops a 
high-tech economy that increasingly competes directly with the United States.” 

In the 2U' century digital economy, to stand still is to fall behind. J look forward to working 
with Members of the Committee on our broadband plan and on all ideas to unleash the power of 
broadband, a technology with the greatest potential since the advent of electricity to advance our 
economic and social well-being, to the benefit of all Americans. 

Thank you. 

#### 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Chairman Genachowski. Commis- 
sioner Copps. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL COPPS 

Mr. Corps. Good morning and thank you, Chairman Boucher, 
Ranking Member Stearns, members of the subcommittee for having 
us up here today to discuss the National Broadband Plan. This is 
something, as many of you know, that has been near and dear to 
me for the almost nine years that I have been at the Commission. 

I had long lamented our Nation’s lack of a broadband strategy 
in a competitive world where other nations were leaving in the dig- 
ital dust. Now that has changed. We have a roadmap. We have set 
our compass on due north. We know where we want to go, and we 
are setting off down that road. At last we begin to walk the 
broadband walk. 

We head down this road not because broadband is some 
technophile’s dream or some cool new tool, but because of the 
dawning realization that high value broadband is the great enabler 
of our time. This technology infrastructure intersects with just 
about every great challenge confronting our country today. Jobs, 
business growth, education, energy, the environment, international 
competitiveness, health care, overcoming disabilities, opening doors 
of equal opportunity, news and information, and our democratic 
dialogue, there is no solution to any of these challenges that does 
not have a broadband component to it. Now we understand. 

So it was music to my ears when Congress called for the develop- 
ment of National Broadband Plan. Under the visionary leadership 
of Chairman Genachowski and with the hard work of an impres- 
sive FCC team, and in the most open and transparent process I 
have witnessed at the Commission, we now have a plan with clear 
objectives and a considered strategy aimed at ensuring that every- 
one in this country has equal opportunity in this new digital age, 
no matter who they are, where they live, or the particular cir- 
cumstances of their individual lives. 

Foremost among our charges is digital inclusion. Every one of 
our citizens must have access to this enabling technology in order 
to participate fully in 21st century life. You won’t get a job without 
it. You won’t be safe without it. You can’t be well educated without 
it. You cannot be an engaged citizen without it. So surely America 
cannot afford to have any digital divides between haves and 
havenots, between those living in big cities and those in rural areas 
or tribal lands, between the able-bodied and people with disabil- 
ities. 

Broadband must leave no American behind, including the origi- 
nal Americans, Native Americans. I encourage the broadband team 
to make sure this plan works for Indian country, and I am pleased 
with the recommendations that have been delivered. I also wanted 
to ensure that the plan was aimed at providing full accessibility to 
persons with disabilities. These are folks who ask nothing more 
than an equal shot at being fully productive citizens, and 
broadband can make that so much more achievable if we get it to 
them. My written testimony elaborates on these two points. 

Let me also very quickly say how pleased I am that the plan ad- 
dresses the need for better research and development efforts in our 
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society and, of course, pleased about the public safety plan, which 
we will talk about. 

I want to spend my last couple minutes on the perhaps less tan- 
gible but no less important dimensions of broadband. As our infor- 
mation infrastructure begins to migrate online, we becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon broadband for news and information, for 
our civic engagement, for our democratic dialogue. America’s future 
town square will be paved with broadband bricks. We need to make 
sure it is available to all and open to all. 

With high-speed Internet, those who are connected can have the 
world at their fingertips. For the unconnected, it is beyond their 
reach. An increase of technology does not by itself, however, guar- 
antee a more informed citizenry. Neither does just hooking every- 
body up to broadband. A well-connected nation does not equate to 
a well-informed nation without significant effort. Put another way, 
a nation connected but not informed or civically engaged is about 
as useful to democracy as a plugged-in lamp with no light bulb. 

I believe that our country’s democratic dialogue will suffer if the 
same harms that have been inflicted on traditional media are al- 
lowed to undercut the potential of new media in the digital age. 

Time happily spares you my extended remarks on the subject, 
but we all know journalism is in trouble. Journalism is at cross- 
roads, and we better do something about how the American people 
are going to receive the news and information we need in a world 
where the town square is going broadband and where a critically 
important public interest has somehow to be safeguarded. Any via- 
ble solutions will have to address both traditional media and online 
media. And I am pleased that the National Broadband Plan recog- 
nizes the need to come to terms with the news and information im- 
plications of the digital transition. 

I look forward to working on this with the members of this sub- 
committee. Each of the Commissioners would have, I am certain, 
some variations on the plan that has been presented. In matters 
involving the reclamation of spectrum, for example, I will be espe- 
cially vigilant that nothing we do decreases the already scarce di- 
versity we have in programming or in media ownership. Every 
local voice that disappears runs against the grain of the public in- 
terest. 

Regarding competition in our telecommunications industries, it 
will take great vigilance to ensure that consumers in our present 
consolidated environment can have more access to competitive pro- 
viders. This may require some very tough decisions, but I believe 
the plan provides ample opportunity for us to tackle and resolve 
such problems as we proceed. 

My final comment is on an issue I try to highlight every time I 
come before you. It is the need to facilitate the work of the Com- 
missioners by modifying the closed meeting rule that prohibits 
more than two of us ever talking together and sharing our experi- 
ences about the great issues before the Commission. My experience 
has shown me that this has had pernicious and unintended con- 
sequences, stifling collaborative discussions among colleagues, de- 
laying timely decision-making by the agency, and short-changing 
the pubic interest. 
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I note the Representatives Stupak, Eshoo, and Doyle have intro- 
duced legislation to correct this. I believe the legislation they have 
introduced would constitute a major a reform of the Commission 
procedures as any that I can contemplate. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today, and I look forward to your comments, your 
guidance, and your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Copps follows:] 
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MARCH 25, 2010 

Good morning Chairman Boucher, Ranking Member Stearns, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. When I put today’s hearing on my calendar, I realized that it was one year ago 
this week that I sat before you as Acting Chair of the FCC testifying on the Commission’s efforts 
to prepare the American people for the digital television transition. That was no small 
undertaking. I am once again privileged to come before you today, along with Chairman 
Genachowski and my colleagues, to discuss another great task being undertaken by the FCC — to 
ensure that every American has high-speed, opportunity-creating, affordable broadband. 

Since my confirmation as a newly-minted Commissioner in 2001 , 1 have been calling for 
a national broadband strategy to ensure this nation’s going-forward global competitiveness. It is 
my belief that high-value broadband is the Great Enabler of our time. This technology 
infrastructure intersects with just about every great challenge confronting our nation today — 
Jobs, business growth, education, energy, climate change and the environment, international 
competitiveness, health care, overcoming disabilities, opening doors of equal opportunity, news 
and information, our democratic dialogue. There is no solution for any of these challenges that 
does not have some broadband component to it. So, after seeing this country drop in broadband 
penetration rankings among OECD economies, it was music to my ears when Congress called 
for the development of a National Broadband Plan. Under the visionary leadership of Chairman 
Genachowski, and with the hard work of an impressive team of FCC staff, we now have a Plan 
with clear objectives and a considered strategy aimed at ensuring that everyone in this country 
has equal opportunity in this new Digital Age, no matter who they are, where they live, or the 
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particular circumstances of their individual lives. 

The process to develop this Plan has been the most comprehensive, open and transparent 
that I have ever seen at the Commission. The broadband team searched out a myriad of 
traditional and non-traditional stakeholders that needed to be heard, making a special effort to be 
inclusive of those without a corporate lobbyist or lawyer working for them in Washington, After 
all, I strongly believe that a broadband policy for the American people should be a broadband 
policy o/and by the American people. 

The goal of a broadband plan, in my opinion, should be to ensure a robust broadband 
ecosystem that serves the American people. And, I believe that this Plan can achieve this — with 
recommendations to reform the Universal Service Fund, identify additional licensed and 
unlicensed spectrum for wireless broadband, encourage ICT research and development, to name 
just a few. 

I am pleased that the Plan has concrete recommendations for ensuring that the public 
safety community has access to the broadband tools it needs to protect American lives and 
property. The Commission finally has a plan based on a level of data and analysis far better 
than anything that has been available before. We’ve been saying this for some time — we simply 
have to get this done — and 1 think the Plan puts us in the direction of creating a much-needed, 
nationally-connected, interoperable broadband network for first responders to ensure the safety 
of all. The Plan addresses many of my priorities for broadband; 1 can’t possibly delve into each 
of them here and do them any semblance of justice. I do want to highlight a few. 

Foremost among them is digital inclusion. Every one of our citizens must have access to 
this enabling technology in order to participate fully in 2U‘ century life. Access denied is 
opportunity denied. America cannot afford to have digital divides between haves and have-nots, 
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between those living in big cities and those living in rural areas or tribal lands, between the able- 
bodied and persons with disabilities. There is a huge and potentially debilitating irony here: this 
liberating and dynamic technology that can make so many things better could end, if we don’t 
do the job thoroughly and do it right, by creating even wider divides in this country going 
forward than we have had in the past. 

So broadband must leave no American behind — not African Americans, not Hispanic 
Americans, not Asian Americans, not disabled Americans, not poor Americans, not mral 
Americans, not inner-city Americans. And all Americans includes the original Americans — 
Native Americans, I have seen first-hand the unacceptable state of communications in much of 
Indian Country, Even the plain old telephone service that so many of us take for granted is at 
shockingly low levels of penetration there — below 70 per cent of Native American households. 
And we have no reliable data on the status of Internet subscribership on tribal lands, because no 
one has collected it. That’s why I encouraged the broadband team to develop a Plan that works 
for Indian Country, and I am pleased with the recommendations they delivered. Implementation 
will give Native American communities the visibility they deserve at the FCC and will build 
upon the trust relationship that Bill Kennard did so much to promote while he was Chairman of 
the FCC. 

Another important focus of the Plan is ensuring accessibility for persons with 
disabilities. In my time at the Commission, 1 have had the inspiring experience of working with 
numerous disabilities communities, beginning with my very first speech as a Commissioner, 
which was to a deaf and hard-of-hearing audience. I’ve come to see and appreciate the talents 
these folks have and to begin understanding the challenges they must constantly overcome — 
every day, all day. These are individuals with so much talent and dedication, and all they ask is 
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an equal shot at being productive members of society. We just cannot countenance their 
exclusion. At a broadband hearing that 1 chaired at Gallaudet University, we saw how new 
broadband technology can change lives and create opportunities for people who want to be, who 
need to be, fully participating, mainstream citizens. There is no question that we have made 
some progress in recent years, but we have much more to do. Implementation of the 
recommendations in the Plan will help ensure that communications services, equipment and 
content are accessible to persons with disabilities. 

Inclusion of all Americans is all the more important given the critical role broadband will 
play in informing our civic dialogue and stimulating citizen engagement in our democracy. 1 
realize that you already know this — ^your constituents probably get a lot of their information, and 
misinformation, about Congress and their representative’s doings via the Internet. But, we are 
late in understanding the broad civic implications of broadband as we begin to migrate so much 
of our national conversation to the Internet. America’s future town square will be paved with 
broadband bricks — and it must be accessible to all and reflect the diverse voices of our diverse 
country. Sustaining democracy by effectively informing all of our communities in the Digital 
Age goes to the core of what we are trying to achieve as we implement the Plan. With high- 
speed Internet, those who are connected have the world at their fingertips. For the unconnected, 
that world is beyond reach. Already we see a blossoming participatory and experimental culture 
on the Net. We see evolving new platforms that astound us, from smart phones to tablets to the 
advent of at-home 3-D viewing and w’e can communicate with someone on the other side of the 
world as easily as with our next-door neighbor. 

An increase of technology does not by itself guarantee a more informed citizenry. A 
2009 study indicates that, as a country, we now consume in excess of 1 .3 trillion hours of media 
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per year. Yet the production and distribution of essential news and information content has 
never been more in doubt. The same hyper-speculation and consolidation that wreaked havoc on 
so much of our economy began even earlier with the media sector. That, coupled with the 
dismantlement of public interest oversight of our broadcast stations, has decimated newsrooms, 
brought pink slips to many thousands of journalists, put investigative joumalism on the 
endangered species list and replaced real news with glitzy infotainment. A new Pew Research 
Center report shows a 50 percent decline in network news reporting and editing capacity since 
the 1 980s and a 30 percent drop for newspapers since 2000. I believe that our country’s 
democratic dialogue will suffer if these same harms that have been inflicted upon traditional 
media are allowed to undercut the potential of new media in the Digital Age. 

We face a two-pronged challenge. First, ensuring that the Internet of the future can 
support the information infrastructure that democracy requires; and, second — for the years 
immediately ahead — stemming the decline of traditional media joumalism that still supplies the 
overwhelming bulk of our news and information. So I'm pleased that the National Broadband 
Plan recognizes the need to come to terms with the news and information implications of the 
digital transition, and I am also pleased that the Commission has launched a separate, but really 
inherently related, examination focusing on “The Future of Media and Infonnation Needs of 
Communities in a Digital Age.” A Commission without steady focus on this would ignore one 
of the core implications of broadband infrastructure. 

And, one last note about inclusion. To fully realize the goal of broadband for all, 
broadband must not only be ubiquitously deployed, accessible and affordable — we must know 
how to use it. I commend the Plan’s clear commitment to digital literacy so that people have the 
training and education to use the Internet and the discernment to understand how, if wrongly 
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used, the Net can inflict personal and social harms. 

Each of us would have, 1 am sure, some variations on the Plan that has been presented. 

In matters involving the reclamation of spectrum, for example, I am always conscious of the fact 
that the airwaves belong to the American people and that licensees may use that spectrum, but 
they do not own it. Talk about directly compensating licensees for spectrum runs into that 
reality. Also regarding broadcasting, 1 will be urging great caution because of the possibly 
detrimental effects of reallocating spectrum from those stations currently using it to serve diverse 
audiences. Every local voice that disappears runs against the grain of localism, diversity and 
competition. 

Regarding issues of competition, we will have to be vigilant that the Plan’s strategies 
actually work. Lack of competition could require us at some point to take actions going beyond 
what has generally been discussed. While competition is at the core of our enabling statute, I do 
not view competition today as a hallmark of our present telecommunications environment. In 
competition, as in other areas, should we find that we lack the tools necessary to conduct 
effective public interest oversight of the evolving broadband ecosystem, we may have to invoke 
other available authorities already invested in the Commission — or, should we lack some 
authority that we need, we may have to come back here and request it. We are dealing with a 
broadband information ecosystem where many parts come together to form a complex, 
synergistic and interdependent whole. If w'c lack the oversight tools to treat it systemically, we 
invite harms that could do the ecosystem grave injustice. 

The Plan produced by the broadband team should not be viewed as a static document, but 
rather as one that will likely require adjustment and flexibility as we proceed. This, in my 
opinion, is a strength rather than a weakness. Taken as a whole, the Plan points the compass and 
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sets us on the right path. But like every great infrastructure endeavor this country has 
undertaken — be it roads, canals, bridges, railroads, highways, electric power, even basic 
telecommunications — to get the job done we will need a combination of private sector leadership 
and visionary government policy. In other words, we have a lot of work to do. 

I look forward to working cooperatively with my colleagues to begin the hard work of 
safeguarding America’s global competitiveness by ensuring that every American has high-speed, 
opportunity-creating, affordable broadband. In mentioning the workings of the agency, 1 would 
be remiss if I did not express my appreciation for the efforts of Representatives Bart Stupak, 
Anna Eshoo and Mike Doyle to reform the work of the agency by proposing to eliminate the 
statutory prohibition on more than two Commissioners talking together outside a public 
meeting. My experience has shown me that this bar has had seriously pernicious and unintended 
consequences — stifling collaborative discussions among colleagues, delaying timely decision- 
making by the agency, discouraging collegiality and short-changing the public interest. The 
legislation they have proposed would, in my mind, constitute as major a reform of Commission 
procedures as any I can contemplate. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to your comments, 
guidance and questions. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Commissioner Copps. Com- 
missioner McDowell. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT McDOWELL 

Mr. McDowell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Stearns and all members of the committee. It really truly is a privi- 
lege to be before you today. The broadband plan offered up last 
week by the Office of Broadband Initiative does represent a tre- 
mendous amount of hard work and thoughtfulness. However, it 
was not put to a Commission vote and contains no rules, and that 
is because the plan represents the beginning of a process and not 
the end of one. 

While we may disagree at times on the best paths to follow dur- 
ing our upcoming journey, we can all agree on at least the primary 
destination, a country that offers faster broadband access to more 
Americans at affordable prices. 

Before going further, however, all policymakers involved should 
pledge to do no harm. Precisely because the FCC classified 
broadband services as less regulated information services, we have 
seen a deployment and adoption of broadband technologies flourish. 
As the plan itself asserts, the number of Americans who have 
broadband at home has grown from 8 million in the year 2000 to 
nearly 200 million last year. In fact, today out of 114 million house- 
holds, only 7 million lack access to broadband. Some form of 
broadband is available to roughly 95 percent of Americans while 
over two-thirds have actually subscribed. 

One especially bright gem in America’s economy is the phe- 
nomenal growth in wireless broadband adoption. Mobile broadband 
was virtually unheard of in the year 2000. By the end of last year, 
however, an estimated 100 million Americans subscribe to wireless 
broadband technologies. We lead the world in 3G buildout and 
adoption. 

Furthermore, America is home to more wireless companies than 
any other country. More than half of all Americans have a choice 
of five wireless providers. 94 percent have a choice of four. Not only 
has investment and innovation been dynamic in the telecom core 
of the Internet environment, but economic activity at the edge of 
networks has been nothing short of explosive as well. 

For instance, last year Americans again lead the world by 
downloading over 1.1 billion applications onto their mobile devices. 
Not only does the United States have one-third of the world’s mar- 
ket share of mobile apps, but the American mobile app market has 
grown over 500 percent since the year 2007. 

In fact, some researchers estimate that annual domestic mobile 
app downloads will reach nearly 7 billion by the year 2014. 

The Internet is an environment that is growing and evolving 
faster than any individual company or government can measure. 
The Net operates in an open and free marketplace where innova- 
tion and investment are thriving. In fact, some estimate that pri- 
vate sector investment in broadband infrastructure exceeded $60 
billion last year alone. 

Any policies the government adopts should nurture and strength- 
en these trends and not undermine them. For instance, cable 
modem services alone are available to 92 percent of American 
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households. Merely by upgrading cable networks with the DOXIS 
3.0 system, which is expected to happen over the next few years 
anyway, over 104 million American homes will have access to 
speeds of up to 100 megs. Unless the government provides dis- 
incentives to investments, the broadband plan’s goal of reaching 
100 million households with 100 meg services should be attained 
well before the year 2020 if we allow current trends to continue. 

In that spirit, I question calls for further regulating one of the 
brightest spots of the American economy. Chapter 17 of the Plan 
opens the door to classifying broadband services as old-fashioned, 
monopoly-era, circuit-switched, voice telephone services under Title 
Two of the Communications Act of 1934. 

Broadband has flourished because of the absence of such regula- 
tions, and let me clear up a persistent myth. Broadband has never 
been regulated under Title Two. Not only would such a classifica- 
tion likely fail on appeal, I also don’t see how foisting regulations 
first devised in the 19th century would help a competitive 21th cen- 
tury marketplace continue to thrive. 

The plan does contain ideas that are worth exploring further 
however. For instance, bringing more spectrum to market should 
continue to be a priority for the Commission, as it has been for the 
past several years. We should place a special emphasis on fre- 
quencies that are lying fallow or are underused, particularly spec- 
trum held by the government when auction spectrum should re- 
main unencumbered by regulation. 

At the same time, however, the Commission should encourage 
more efficient use of the airwaves in addition to rapid buildout. The 
need to use spectrum efficiently is inevitable, so we should work to 
stay ahead of the spectral efficiency curve. 

Additionally, the plan calls for comprehensive reform of the uni- 
versal service subsidy rules. This system is broken, plain and sim- 
ple. Our first priority, however, should be to contain costs. The con- 
tribution factor, a tax of sorts, which is directly paid by consumers, 
has ballooned from 5.53 percent in 1998 to over 15 percent today. 
This trend hurts American consumers and is unsustainable. In its 
current condition, the Universal Service Fund cannot support addi- 
tional obligations. 

I have outlined many other ideas in my written statement. In the 
meantime, I look forward to working with Congress and my Com- 
mission colleagues to adopt policies that allow investment, innova- 
tion, job growth, competition, and adoption in the broadband mar- 
ket to continue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McDowell follows:] 
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Ml'. Chairman, Ranking Member Steams and Members of the Subcommittee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you today. 

The Broadband Plan (Plan) offered up by the FCC's Office of Broadband 
Initiative represents a tremendous amount of hard work and thoughtfulness. It is 
important for everyone to understand, however, that the Plan does not carry with it the 
force and effect of law. In other words, the Plan itself contains no rules. Not having a 
Commission vote gave the Broadband Plan team the flexibility to make their 
recommendations to Congress and the Commission freely. Rulemakings, opportunities 
for public comment, subsequent debates and votes on proposed rules spaw'ned by the 
Plan, not to mention possible legislation, still lie over the horizon. In short, we are at the 
beginning of a long process, not the end of one. 

Before the government intervenes further into this marketplace, however, we 
should recognize how far America has come. As the Plan itself asserts, “The number of 
Americans who have broadband at home has grown from eight million in 2000 to nearly 
200 million last year.” In fact, today, out of 1 14 million households, only seven million 
lack access to broadband. Some form of broadband is available to roughly 95 percent of 
Americans, while over two-thirds have subscribed to these services. Seven years ago, 
only 180,000 homes had access to fiber-based broadband. By the middle of last year, that 
figure spiked to over 1 7 million households. 

Additionally, America has experienced phenomenal growth in wireless broadband 
adoption. Mobile broadband was virtually unheard of in 2002, By the end of last year, 
however, an estimated 1 00 million Americans subscribed to wireless broadband 
technologies, America is home to more wireless companies than any country in the 
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world. More than half of all Americans have a choice of five w'ireless providers. Ninety- 
four percent have a choice of four. Similarly, we lead the world in 3G build-out and 
adoption. 

Not only has investment and innovation been dynamic in the telecom “core” of 
the Internet environment, but economic activity at the “edge” of networks has been 
nothing short of explosive as well. For instance, last year Americans led the world by 
downloading over 1 . 1 billion applications onto their mobile devices. Not only does the 
United States have one-third of the world’s market share of “mobile apps,” but the 
American mobile app market has grown over 500 percent since 2007. Hundreds of 
thousands of mobile applications are pouring into the market, with countless more on the 
way from thousands of developers for years to come. By 2014, annual domestic mobile 
app downloads are estimated to reach nearly seven billion. 

As a direct result of adopting policies that ensured the ’Net would be regulated 
only with a light touch, the Internet environment is growing and evolving faster than any 
individual, company or government can measure. The ’Net operates in an open and free 
marketplace where innovation and investment are thriving. In fact, some estimate that 
private sector investment in broadband infrastructure exceeded $60 billion last year 
alone. 

As Congress and the Commission consider the ideas from the Office of 
Broadband Initiative, we should make sure that we first and foremost do no hann. For 
instance, cable modem services alone are available to 92 percent of American 
households. Merely by upgrading cable networks with the DOCSIS 3.0 system, which is 
expected to happen over the next few years anyway, over 104 million American homes 
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will have access to speeds of up to 100 mbps. In other words, unless the government 
provides disincentives to investment, the Plan’s goal of reaching 100 million households 
with 100 mbps services should be attained well before 2020 if we allow current trends to 
continue in an unfettered manner. To that end, 1 look forward to working with Congress 
and my colleagues to adopt policies that allow investment, innovation, job growth, 
competition and adoption in the broadband market to continue to flourish. 

As we go forward, 1 agree that some aspects of the Plan deserve further 
investigation. For example: 

• Although Chapter 5 of the Plan places great emphasis on long-term spectrum 
needs, I am hopeful that we will also encourage and consider ideas that call for 
more efficient use of spectrum. These include more robust deployment of 
enhanced antenna systems; improved development, testing and roll-out of creative 
technologies, where appropriate, such as cognitive radios; and enhanced 
consideration of, and more targeted consumer education on, the use of femto 
cells. Each of these technological options, already available in the marketplace, 
augment capacity and coverage, which are especially important for data and 
multimedia transmissions. 

• As I have said for quite some time, we should accelerate our efforts to create a 
more specific framework for allowing unlicensed use of the television “white 
spaces.” And 1 am pleased that Recommendation 5.12 of the Plan agrees. I am 
also interested in using some portion of this spectrum to provide wireless 
backhaul in rural areas. Our work on white spaces started under FCC Chainnan 
Michael Powell, but the Commission has been too slow to deliver our promise to 
all American consumers. 

• Similarly, we should explore our existing authority under Section 336 of the 
Communications Act to provide television broadcasters an incentive to lease their 
spectrum. Focusing on this statutorily pennissible and voluntary mechanism for 
leasing parts of the airwaves may be an easier path to accelerating deployment of 
advanced wireless services, as opposed to the more coercive means discussed in 
Chapter 5 of the Plan. 

• Furthennore, we should bring spectrum that is lying fallow to auction as quickly 
as possible. 1 agree with Recommendation 5.5 of the Plan, which proposes that 
government should strive to lead in relinquishing spectrum it does not use 
efficiently or, sometimes, at ail. Congressional input, as well as improved 
interagency coordination, is vital in this pursuit. 
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• With respect to the Universal Service Fund and intercanier compensation 
mechanism, which are discussed in Chapter 8 of the Plan, reform is 
embarrassingly overdue. As a Commission, we came very close to codifying 
consensus on reforms in late 2008. Unfortunately, needless procedural 
roadblocks thrown in our way prevented us from consummating any agreements. 

I hope we can rekindle the same constructive and positive bipartisan spirit, which 
existed at that time, in any future proceedings. 

• For several years, I have said that any USF refonn must accomplish five basic 
objectives. The Commission must: 

(1) contain the growth of the Fund; 

(2) in a limited and fiscally sound manner, explore the possibility of 
broadening the base of contributors; 

(3) reduce the contribution burden (By the way, the contribution factor has 
grown from 5,53 percent during the first quarter of 1 998 to currently a 
level of 15.3 percent, w'hich is an historic high. This confiscatory money 
grab not only burdens America’s consumers the most, it is evidence that 
the Fund’s viability is in question.); 

(4) ensure competitive neutrality; and 

(5) eliminate waste, fraud and other abuses of the system. 

Such comprehensive reform - which would include all of these objectives - 
should be accomplished before embarking on any effort to alter the distribution system. 

As I continue to review and analyze the Plan, I may find additional proposals I 

can support. At the same time, I would be remiss if I did not point out some ideas that 

gi ve me concern. 

• First, Chapter 1 7 of the Plan opens the door to classifying broadband services as 
old-fashioned monopoly era, circuit-switched, voice telephone services under 
Title II of the Communications Act of 1 934. Broadband deployment and 
adoption have flourished in the absence of such regulations. Not only do I doubt 
that such a reclassification would survive appeal, I don’t see how foisting a 
regulatory framework first devised in the 1 9“' Century would help a competitive 
2 1 Century marketplace continue to thrive. 

• Second, Recommendation 4,7 of the Plan implies that the Commission should 
mandate the unbundling of fiber and other network elements that have been 
deployed since the agency deregulated some of these components. As a result of 
that deregulation, fiber deployment has spiked in recent years. Rather than 
reversing course by re-opening settled conflicts, the Commission instead should 
ensure that any future actions will not discourage capital investment. By 
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unearthing regulations from yesteryear to foist on cutting-edge innovations, we 
would be inviting years of unnecessary litigation and all of the regulatory 
uncertainty that comes with it. Such an environment would inhibit investment. 

• Third, Chapter 4 of the Plan refers to the elephant in the room, a proceeding that 
has shadowed the Plan since last fall: the open Internet or “net neutrality” 
proceeding. Although the Plan does not take a position on that proceeding, I take 
this opportunity to reiterate my serious concerns regarding the Commission 
embarking on such a regulatory journey. 

• 1 also question Recommendation 15.6, which asks Congress to fund a new “public 
media” communications venture that, unlike current funding for public 
broadcasting, would cover new online digital platforms and expand the eligible 
pool of applicants beyond FCC license holders. 1 cannot in good conscience 
endorse new federal spending for this or many other ideas contained in the Plan 
when our government is spending record amounts by taking on monumental 
levels of debt - all while America’s families and businesses are cutting their 
budgets in an attempt to restore fiscal responsibility. 

• In the same spirit, I am concerned that Chapter 4 of the Plan may have given new 
life to ideas that could result in the imposition of new taxes on the Internet. 

Federal preemption of Internet taxation could be beneficial, but only if it results in 
more freedom. 

• After the Commission's workshop on capital investment in the broadband sector 
last October, I was hopeful that the Plan would contain a chapter discussing and 
making recommendations on the ideas several commenters submitted in the 
record regarding tax incentives to spur more broadband deployment and adoption. 
Helping to elevate that discussion could lead to new ideas that could further our 
goal of greater broadband ubiquity. The Plan’s recommendation (7.2) to make the 
Research and Experimentation tax credit “long term,” however, is a step in the 
right direction. 

• Furthermore, 1 question recommendations 1 1.4, 15.7 and 15.9, which call on 
Congress to amend the “fair use” provision of the Copyright Act for various 
purposes. These recommendations were edited late in the process; however, it 
still is not clear how broadly the Plan’s proposal actually sweeps. Copyright 
issues in the digital era are highly complex. More importantly, policies that 
support strong enforcement of property rights, including intellectual property 
rights, will encourage the creation of more compelling content that could help 
spur broadband adoption. I look forward to learning more about the request for 
statutory change. 

• Finally, when it comes to the Plan’s discussions regarding set-top boxes in 
Chapter 4 of the Plan, I caution the Commission to tread gingerly. Technological 
mandates by the government almost never result in robust innovation. In fact. 
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history shows that such mandates are more often than not counterproductive. It is 
my hope that if the Commission is to act at all in this area, it start with a notice of 
inquity to explore whether any further action is required. 

The time has come to debate the Plan’s recommendations in a positive, 

constructive and civil manner, and I am pleased to be a part of this dialogue. While we 

may disagree at times on the best paths to follow during our upcoming journey, we can 

agree on at least the primary destination: a country that offers faster broadband access to 

more Americans at affordable prices. 

In conclusion, America’s communications sector is at a critical juncture. 

America’s technological future could be even more brilliant if we, as policymakers, have 

the courage to make the right choices. 1 look forward to continuing to work with 

Congress, Chairman Genachowski and my Commission colleagues on these important 

policies to grow the economy, create new jobs and make America stronger and more 

competitive. 

Mr. Chaiiman, Ranking Member Steams and Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today. This concludes my 
statement, and I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Commissioner McDowell. 
Commissioner Clyhurn. 

STATEMENT OF MIGNON CLYBURN 

Ms. Clyburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Stearns and members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Boucher. Yes, your microphone please. 

Ms. Clyburn. That might help. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you. 

Ms. Clyburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Stearns, and members of the subcommittee. It is an honor and a 
privilege to appear before you today to discuss the National 
Broadband Plan. Over the past nine months, the FCC undertook 
the mammoth task of developing a blueprint for this Nation that 
aims to bolster our standing as a world leader in technology, busi- 
ness, and inclusion. Under Chairman Genachowski’s leadership, 
this process was conducted in an unprecedented open and trans- 
parent manner in order to ensure that we maximized opportunity 
for public input. 

There are three issues in particular that I wanted to touch on 
today. In my view, each of these warrants our upmost and imme- 
diate attention. One, fostering the development of a nationwide 
interoperable public safety network. Two, ensuring an environment 
conducive to universal broadband adoption. And three, cultivating 
vibrant competition in the broadband marketplace. 

Developing a nationwide interoperable public safety network is 
no easy task. This fact, however, is no excuse for where we stand 
today. It is inconceivable that it will be almost nine years since the 
tragic events of September 11, 2001. We still have not meaningfully 
addressed this critical need. The National Broadband Plan at- 
tempts to meet this challenge. It offers concrete steps for a nation- 
wide public safety wireless broadband network that will provide 
needed functionality and interoperability for the public safety com- 
munity. 

The recommendations for the Emergency Response Interoper- 
ability Center and Congressional funding for the network in par- 
ticular address two of the most fundamental building blocks nec- 
essary to make this network a reality. 

Moreover, the plan sets forth a rigorous program to make sure 
we get the details right, and the Commission has already put these 
ideas in motion by hosting a technical panel to review the finer 
points of the proposed network. 

Another indispensible part of the plan concerns broadband adop- 
tion. Approximately one-third of Americans have not adopted 
broadband at home. While some view this percentage as a success, 
there are reasons to be concerned. High-speed Internet is the gate- 
way to opportunity and is fast becoming a requirement for mean- 
in^ul citizenship. If you want to apply for a job, get more informa- 
tion on health-related issues, take classes that are unavailable in 
your town, unlock economic opportunities, be able to obtain govern- 
ment services, you must have direct high-speed access to the Inter- 
net. If we steamroll ahead without our fellow Americans joining us 
online, we will merely be reinforcing an underclass that will weigh 
heavily on our progress as a Nation. 
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The plan also offers a critical recommendation with respect to 
the high cost of broadband. Specifically the plan recommends 
wholesale reform of the Universal Service Fund to both make it 
more efficient and enable it to directly support broadband service. 
This process requires assessing and adjusting nearly every aspect 
of the current tJSF support methods as well as the intercarrier 
compensation system. 

The third element central to a successful broadband strategy is 
competition. Competition is the lifeblood of investment, innovation, 
and affordable prices. Without it, industry has little reason to up- 
grade its facilities and improve its services. 

A cable industry executive noticed as such, informing investors 
that there is simply no need for the company to roll out the faster 
Internet speeds available today in areas where it does not have 
competition from another high-speed provider. Thus, only in areas 
where Americans are lucky enough to have more than one provider 
with truly high-speed capability will providers like this one have 
any economic incentive to offer better service. The same holds true 
for prices. There is little question that where there is limited or no 
competition, consumers pay higher prices for broadband. 

Indeed, just recently we saw a new spike in prices levied by pro- 
viders on the lowest tiers of service. When such across-the-board 
increases occur, our role as stewards of the public interest requires 
us to examine the market carefully and take appropriate action 
where necessary. 

In closing, I would like to express my gratitude to my colleagues 
and my enthusiasm for working with them to address the chal- 
lenges ahead. I also want to recognize the important work of the 
committee. I look forward to engaging constructively with you in 
the weeks and months ahead. 

The American people rely on us to work cooperatively to ensure 
that we implement a National Broadband Plan that is good for con- 
sumers and that helps drive our economy. Thank you again for the 
opportunity to appear before you today, and I look forward to an- 
swering any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Clyburn follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Steams, and members of the 
Subcommittee. It is an honor and a privilege to appear before you today alongside my 
esteemed colleagues to discuss the National Broadband Plan. Over the last nine months, 
the FCC undertook the mammoth task of developing a broadband blueprint for the Nation 
that aims to bolster our standing as a world leader in technology, busines,s, and inclusion. 
Under Chaimian Genachowski’s leadership, this process was conducted in an 
unprecedented open and transparent manner in order to ensure that we maximized 
opportunities for public input. 

The Plan tackles nearly every aspect of our Nation’s broadband challenge, taking 
a pragmatic approach to a number of problems previously deemed intractable. For 
example, the cost and timetable for obtaining access to poles, ducts, conduit, and rights- 
of-way have slowed deployment and investment in networks for years. The Plan takes 
this obstacle head on with common sense recommendations for expediting the process 
and lowering unnecessary' costs, as well as by supporting current Congressional proposals 
to increase efficiency and cost savings through “Dig Once" legislation. 

There are three issues in particular that I wanted to touch on during my brief time 
here with you today. In my view, each of these warrants our utmost and immediate 
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attention: (1) fostering the development of a nationwide, interoperable public safety 
network; (2) ensuring an environment conducive to universal broadband adoption; and 
(3) cultivating vibrant competition in the broadband marketplace. 

Developing a nationwide, interoperable public safety network is no easy task. 

This fact, however, is no excuse for where we stand today. It is inconceivable that, in the 
almost nine years since the tragic events of September 11, 2001, we still have not 
meaningfully addressed this critical need. 

The National Broadband Plan attempts to meet this challenge. It offers concrete 
steps for a nationwide public safety wireless broadband network - a network that will 
provide needed functionality and interoperability for the public safety community. The 
recommendations for the Emergency Response Interoperability Center and Congressional 
funding for the network in particular, address two of the most fundamental building 
blocks necessary to make this network a reality. For the first time, the Commission is 
recommending a Plan that involves input from all stakeholders and has a strong chance of 
success. The Plan itself recognizes a rigorous program for the agency to make sure we 
get the details right, and the Commission has already put these ideas in motion by hosting 
a technical panel last week to review some of the finer points of the proposed network. 

Another indispensable part of the Plan concerns the issue of broadband adoption. 
Approximately one-third of Americans have not adopted broadband at home. While 
some view this percentage as a success, there are reasons to be concerned. High-speed 
Internet is the gateway to opportunity and is fast-becoming a requirement for meaningful 
citizenship. If you want to apply for a job, get more information on health-related issues, 
take classes that are unavailable in your town, unlock economic opportunities, or, before 
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long, be able to obtain government services, you will have to have direct, high-speed 
access to the Internet. If we steamroll ahead without our fellow Americans joining us on- 
line, we will merely be reinforcing an underclass that will weigh heavily on our progress 
as a nation. 

In addition to the innovative programs suggested in the Plan to combat adoption 
baniers such as digital literacy and relevance, the Plan offers a critical recommendation 
with respect to the high cost of broadband. Specifically, the Plan recommends wholesale 
reform to the Universal Service Fund (USF) to both make it more efficient and enable it 
to directly support broadband service. This process requires assessing and adjusting 
nearly every aspect of the current USF support methods, as well as the intercarrier 
compensation system. We must consider all the costs incurred to provide broadband as 
well as the revenues derived from broadband networks and adjust our support 
mechanisms accordingly. Moreover, support should be targeted to those areas - on a 
technology-neutral basis - where broadband deployment and service would not be 
economical. 

The third element central to a successful broadband strategy is competition. 
Competition is the lifeblood of investment, innovation, and affordable prices. Without it, 
industry has little reason to upgrade its facilities and improve its services. A cable 
industry executive recently noted as much, informing investors that there is simply no 
need for the company to roll out the faster Internet speeds available today in areas where 
it does not have competition from another high-speed provider. Thus, only in those areas 
where Americans are lucky enough to have more than one provider with truly high-speed 
capability will providers like this one have any economic incentive to offer better service. 
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And the same goes for prices. There is little question that where there is limited 
or no competition, consumers pay higher prices for broadband. Indeed, just recently we 
saw a new spike in prices levied by providers on the lowest tiers of service. When these 
across-the-board increases occur, our role as stewards of the public interest requires us to 
examine the market carefully and take appropriate action where necessary. 

In closing, I would like to express my gratitude to my colleagues and my 
enthusiasm for working with them to address the challenges ahead, I also want to 
recognize the important work of the Committee, and look forward to engaging 
constructively with you on the most important telecommunications issues of the day. The 
American people rely on us to work cooperatively to ensure that we implement a 
National Broadband Plan that is good for consumers and that helps drive our economy. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today, and I look forward to 
answering any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Commissioner Clyburn. 
Commissioner Baker. 

STATEMENT OF MEREDITH ATWELL B AKE R 

Ms. Baker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Stearns, and members of the subcommittee. Good morning 
or almost afternoon now. It is really a privilege to appear before 
you today. I look forward to working with you as we consider the 
many important issues that have been raised in the National 
Broadband Plan. 

I would like to share just a few remarks with you here this 
morning, hitting many of the topics that my companions have, as 
you have also, as I understand my full statement will be entered 
into the record. 

Broadband in America is a success story. Under a light-touch, 
targeted, regulatory regime in both the Clinton and the Bush Ad- 
ministrations, we have gone from a narrow band dialup world to 
a multi-platform broadband world by crafting a regulatory frame- 
work that promotes facilities-based competition, not prescriptive 
government requirements. 

Private industry from every communication platform has re- 
sponded to this consistent framework with substantial network in- 
vestment and deployment to the great benefit of consumers. This 
has resulted in broadband availability to 95 percent of Americans 
and healthy competition from rival providers. Indeed, there are 
only 7 million households where market forces have yet to yield a 
wired broadband provider. 

Yet there is more work to be done, and I am pleased to be here 
talking about the National Broadband Plan. Turning to the Na- 
tional Broadband Plan itself, there are places where I would have 
made different recommendations and suggestions, but I am grate- 
ful to the Commission’s broadband team for its hard work and find 
that significant parts of the plan deserve careful consideration. I 
would like to say a few words about three key priorities from the 
plan today. 

First, as I have said since I arrived at the FCC, one area of 
prompt government action is spectrum policy. One of the plan’s 
most important recommendations is the call for more comprehen- 
sive, long-term approach to spectrum management. The continued 
success of state-of-the-art mobile broadband depends on our ability 
to align our spectrum policies with the changing needs of con- 
sumers and industry. 

Other nations, like Germany and Japan, are already planning 
significant additional blocks of spectrum to be auctioned for mobile 
broadband. The U.S. must act similarly to lay the foundation for 
the next generation of mobile innovation, machine-to-machine com- 
munications, mobile health, and a meaningful alternative to fixed 
broadband. 

I hope our policies in this area will be guided by three over- 
arching objectives: facilitating efficient use of spectrum, identifying 
and reallocating additional spectrum, and encouraging investment 
and innovation in wireless networks and technologies. 

The second policy area is Comprehensive Universal Service Fund 
and intercarrier compensation reform targeted to broadband invest- 
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ment in unserved areas. We need to update our funding mecha- 
nisms to reflect a broadband world, and we must do so in a manner 
that ensures accountability and efficiency. We need to do this in a 
manner that does not expand the size of the $9 billion fund. Con- 
sumers pay for this. The universal service contribution factor for 
next quarter will be the largest ever, 15.3 percent. This is real 
money. A $6 tax on a $40 phone bill. 

Third, nationwide public safety interoperability must be a top 
priority. I believe the plan’s recommendations are an appropriate 
place for us to start, focusing on the sufficiency of first responder 
funding and available spectrum resources. The need for interoper- 
ability was highlighted in the 9/11 report and devastatingly illus- 
trated in the aftermath of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. We must 
move forward expeditiously to provide the communications tools 
our Nation’s first responders deserve. 

As we consider all of the plan’s recommendations, our broadband 
policy should be focused on these efforts directly tied to promoting 
adoption, deployment, and facilities-based competition. We should 
build upon the strong regulatory foundation that we have before 
us, harnessing private investment, encouraging entrepreneurs and 
inventors to provide better broadband to more Americans. 

I am concerned that some of the proposals referenced in the plan 
have the Commission chart a more radical path, changing our mar- 
ket-based regulatory framework midcourse in a manner that could 
diminish our much-needed emphasis on adoption and chill the pri- 
vate investment we need for our broadband infrastructure. 

We must, in particular, resist efforts to adopt rules in the net- 
work neutrality proceeding that would dictate how networks are 
managed and operated. I have attended two technical workshops 
and reviewed the record on net neutrality, and I have yet to see 
any evidence of a systematic problem that needs to be addressed 
today. 

We also should reject calls to regulate the Internet under monop- 
oly-era Title Two rules and rebuff unbundling proposals that selec- 
tively forget our long and checkered history with government-man- 
ufactured competition. 

Lastly I am hopeful we avoid one-size-fits-all approaches to 
broadband. This is particular true with respect to affordability, rel- 
evancy, and literacy adoption hurdles facing a third of Americans 
today. Each one of them has its own importance. Thank you again 
for the opportunity to be here today, and I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Baker follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Stearns and Members of the Subcommittee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you today. I look forward to working with you as 
you consider the many important issues that have been raised in the National 
Broadband Plan. 

The National Broadband Plan is an impressive body of work. There are places 
where I would have made different recommendations and suggestions, but I am 
grateful to the Commission’s Broadband Team for its hard work and find that 
significant parts of the Plan deserve careful consideration. These include the 
promotion of a strategic spectrum plan, long-overdue universal service reform, 
and the deployment of a national interoperable broadband network for public 
safety. 1 would like to say a few words about these key priorities today. 

At the outset, however, I would like to share my belief that broadband in 
America is a success story. Under a light-touch targeted regulatory regime in 
both the Clinton and Bush Administrations, we have gone from a narrowband 
dial-up world to a multi-platform broadband world by crafting a regulatory 
framework that promotes facilities-based competition in lieu of prescriptive 
government requirements. Private industry from every communication platform 
has responded to this consistent framework with substantial network investment 
and deployment to the great benefit of consumers. This has resulted in 
broadband availability to 95 percent of Americans, the vast majority of whom 
have choice amongst competing providers. 

There is absolutely more to be done to reach the remaining seven million 
unserved households that the Broadband Plan has identified. However, as we 
strive to get more broadband — with faster speeds — deployed to more Americans 
in more places, we must acknowledge what the current regulatory environment 
has accomplished. 

As I have said since I arrived here at the FCC, one area for prompt government 
action is spectrum policy. Consequently, 1 am pleased that one of the Broadband 
Plan’s most important priorities is the call for prompt action on spectrum. The 
continued success of state-of-the-art mobile broadband depends on our ability to 
align our spectrum policies with the changing needs of consumers and industry. 
Other nations, like Germany and Japan, are already planning to allocate 
significant additional blocks of spectrum to mobile broadband. The U.S. must 
act similarly to lay the foundation for the next generation of mobile innovation. 
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machine-to-machine commiinicalions, mobile health and a meaningful alternative 
to fixed broadband. 

The Plan identifies the need for a more comprehensive, long-term approach to 
spectrum management. The United States needs a spectrum plan that expands 
upon proven flexible, market-oriented approaches to facilitate spectrum access, 
wireless innovation and competition. I hope our policies in this area will be 
guided by three overarching objectives: facilitating efficient use of spectrum, 
identifying and re-allocating additional spectrum, and encouraging investment 
and innovation in wireless networks and technologies. 

As we proceed, we must take care to ensure that we treat all licensees equitably. 
We should provide both existing and new license holders with as much latitude 
as possible to design and deploy state-of-the-art, efficient networks and develop 
service offerings to appeal to U.S. consumers. I would strongly oppose any 
efforts to dictate business plans or service offerings through regulatory mandate 
or inflexible allocations or service rules. 

I also support the Plan’s emphasis on comprehensive Universal Service Fund and 
intercarrier compensation reform, targeted to broadband investment while not 
expanding the size of the fund. It is necessary to evolve our support mechanisms 
into an era in which all Americans have the opportunity to benefit from 
broadband. We must transition in a considered way to an explicit support 
mechanism that will ensure accountability, efficiency, and adequate funding in 
areas where market forces are not sufficient to drive broadband services to 
America’s consumers. But we must also be mindful that the nearly $9 billion 
Fund is not without limits. Consumers pay for this. The universal service 
contribution factor for next quarter will be the largest ever — 15.3 percent. This 
is real money from real people. Our efforts to modernize the Universal Service 
Fund should not become an excuse to further grow the overall size of the Fund. 

It is our obligation to ensure that money is spent wisely to achieve the goals set 
out by Congress — but without distorting the market or breaking the bank. The 
Plan gives us helpful recommendations to begin this process. 

I also believe the Broadband Plan’s focus on public safety is long overdue. I 
think nationwide public safety interoperability should be a top priority for this 
Commission and believe the Plan is an appropriate place for us to start, focusing 
on the sufficiency of first responder funding and available spectrum resources. 
The need for interoperability was highlighted in the 9-11 Report and 
devastatingly illustrated in the aftermath of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. We 
need to move forward expeditiously to provide the communications tools our 
nation’s first responders deserve. 

As we consider the Plan’s recommendations in detail, our broadband policy 
should be focused on those efforts directly tied to promoting adoption, 
deployment, and facilities-based competition. We should build upon the strong 
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regulatory foundation that we have before us, harnessing private investment, 
encouraging entrepreneurs and inventors to drive better broadband to more 
people, whoever they are and wherever they live. 

1 am concerned about passages throughout the Plan, notably in Chapter 4, that 
suggest an interest in re-opening settled regulatory battles and changing our 
market-based regulatory framework mid-course in a manner that could diminish 
our emphasis on adoption and chill the private investment we so desperately need 
in our broadband infrastructure. We must, in particular, resist efforts to adopt 
rules in the Network Neutrality proceeding that would dictate how networks are 
managed and operated. We should also reject calls to revert to monopoly-era 
Title H regulation for broadband services that ignore the track record of success 
under Title 1, and rebuff fiber unbundling and copper retirement proposals that 
seem to selectively forget our long and checkered history with government- 
manufactured competition. 

We must also be careful to avoid prescribing government-imposed answers to 
questions best left to the market as consumers and companies. As we shift 
towards a broadband-enabled and digital world, government should not be in the 
busine.ss of mandating technologies or picking technology winners. We must 
avoid one-size-fits-all approaches to broadband. This is particularly true with 
respect to the affordability, relevancy, and literacy adoption hurdles facing a 
third of Americans today. 

In closing 1 would be remiss not to note that much of the Plan is dedicated to 
ensuring broadband connectivity to serve a number of statutorily enumerated 
national purposes from education and health care, to energy policy. In each of 
these critical areas, broadband can be a great enabling technology and I am 
hopeful that the Plan’s thoughtful efforts will prove valuable to those agencies 
and stakeholders seeking to work with the FCC to harness the power of 
broadband for the betterment of our nation and consumers. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here today. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Commissioner Baker, and 
thanks to each of the Commissioners and the Chairman for your 
thoughtful comments to us today. We appreciate you sharing some 
of the rationale you have had in developing this comprehensive and 
very well-constructed plan. 

Commissioner Genachowski, I was very pleased to note the ambi- 
tious deadlines that you have set forth in the plan for at long last 
achieving the competitive availability of set-top boxes. I think that 
if consumers could shop for set-top boxes in the store and choose 
boxes that have varied functionality, a variety of different functions 
available from different manufacturers, all of which are compatible 
with every cable system and every satellite system for delivering 
multi-channel video, we would see tremendous innovation in the 
market for the origination of these devices. 

And I think we would soon see devices on store shelves that 
would have functionality well beyond the typical set-top box you 
buy from the cable company or the satellite company today. So I 
commend you for setting forth these ambitious deadlines. This is 
not a new issue, and in fact, it is 15 years old. In the ’96 Commu- 
nications Act, we directed the Commission to move forward with 
the rule making in order to assure the competitive availability of 
these set-top boxes. 

And still today consumers can’t go to the store and shop for a va- 
riety of different set-top boxes. So I am glad to see the rec- 
ommendation. I would ask you if you agree with me that rather 
than putting forth a mere notice of inquiry and continuing for a 
much longer period of time the discussion about this, it is now time 
to move to a notice of proposed rule making. I think it is. I hope 
you would agree, and I would ask for your response. 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, first of all, thank you for raising that 
topic. It is an important one. 

Mr. Boucher. And if you could pull the mike a bit closer, we 
could hear you better. 

Mr. Genachowski. All right, I think you mentioned Congress did 
require competition in this area. We have seen much less competi- 
tion and innovation than we could have. The reason that it is in 
the broadband plan is that the team realized during its work that 
while computers are only in about 76 percent of homes, TVs are in 
almost 100 percent of homes. And so if we can unleash this par- 
ticular market, that can help accelerate our broadband goals. 

With respect to the exact process, I would be happy to work with 
you. I think that it is the intention to move as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. We haven’t made a final decision on the process to use, but 
I would be happy to 

Mr. Boucher. Well, thank you very much. I would encourage 
you to give very serious favorable consideration to going right to a 
rule-making. We have been discussing this for 15 years. This time 
enough. 

Secondly you appear to be recommending a role for local govern- 
ments, municipalities across the country in helping to deploy 
broadband. I share that aspiration. In fact, in past Congresses, I 
have introduced legislation that would free local governments to 
offer broadband particularly where there are gaps and for whatever 
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reason the commercial providers have not offered an array of com- 
petitive services for broadband. 

Does the mention of this in your broadband plan imply support 
for legislation that would remove the roadblocks that various states 
have erected to their municipalities offering broadband? And would 
you recommend that we adopt legislation effectively preempting 
those roadblocks and freeing communities nationwide in order to 
deploy broadband services? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I could not comment 
on specific legislation, although we would be happy to be a resource 
to you on that. The goal of unleashing local governments to experi- 
ment and innovate around broadband access seems to me a highly 
desirable goal, and I would be pleased to work with you on the best 
path to encourage the kind of local experimentation that could be 
very 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Very diplomatic an- 
swers you are providing this morning. Let me use the balance of 
my time to talk a bit about D block. I think you are on the right 
track in recommending that the D block of the 700 megahertz spec- 
trum, the only part of the 700 megahertz still in government hands 
be auctioned, and auctioned essentially without the kinds of oner- 
ous conditions that attached to the D block auction several years 
ago that caused that auction to fail. 

So I heartily endorse your idea of auctioning without those kinds 
of conditions. I have two questions. First of all, would you need leg- 
islation in order to devote the proceeds to that auction in some sig- 
nificant part or perhaps totally to the buildout of equipment for 
fire, police, and rescue nationwide? 

Mr. Genachowski. I believe we would. 

Mr. Boucher. I agree, and we will certainly work. I am working 
now with Chairman Waxman to structure a bill that would provide 
that clear authority. The second question I have relates to your 
proposal that the winners in the D block auction and also the hold- 
ers of all 700-megahertz spectrum, that would include the cellular 
companies that prevailed in previous 700-megahertz auctions, pro- 
vide roaming access to first responders at reasonable rates and also 
give priority access to first responders at times when the public 
safety spectrum is either fully occupied or for other reasons un- 
available. 

Now, that recommendation on its face may give pause to some 
who would consider taking part in an auction because it needs bet- 
ter definition. So I suppose my direct question to you is how does 
that requirement, were it to be a part of your auction rules, relate 
to the existing priority, a wireless priority system, that is in place 
today for federal personnel? Would it be a simple extension of that 
which might prove to be not so onerous, or would it be something 
beyond that that might prove to be more onerous? 

Mr. Genachowski. Mr. Chairman, the goal is to adopt a set of 
rules that would not be onerous and that would allow us finally to 
move forward and deliver on the 9/11 Commission recommenda- 
tions. It will be the subject of the rule making. We will have plenty 
of opportunity for input, but I am very pleased that four members 
on a bipartisan basis of the 9/11 Commission have looked at our 
plan and said this is a very sensible way to go. 
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Mr. Boucher. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We 
appreciate your being here and sharing these thoughts with us. 
The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Stearns. 

Mr. Stearns. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the record the response that 
Chairman Genachowski sent to me about creation of this plan. 

Mr. Boucher. Without objection. 

Mr. Stearns. I noticed, Mr. Chairman, that you indicated you 
spent about $20 million to develop this plan. I think that works out 
about $50,000 a page or more, and it took you about a year, I 
think, to develop this plan. So in effect, $50,000 a day. I think 
when we developed the 1996 Telecommunication Bill, we didn’t 
have a plan in there, and then later on, there was some talk about 
it. And your former Chairman Kinard said that in 1999, let me 
read his speech, that “the fertile fields of innovation across the 
communications sectors and around the country are blooming be- 
cause from the get-go we have taken a deregulatory, competitive 
approach to our communications structure, especially the Internet.” 
So I think with those statements and this obviously predecessor of 
yours, do you agree with his statements? 

Mr. Genachowski. I agree. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Stearns. And they remain valid today? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes, I would say making sure that we have 
policies that unleash investment, that encourage innovation 

Mr. Stearns. Policies of the government, you mean? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, you know, as you know in this area, 
whether it is spectrum, whether it is Universal Service Fund, there 
are policies that the government needs to be involved in and is in- 
volved with. The question for us is what kind of climate, what kind 
of policies could we make sure we have that promote investment, 
that promote innovation, that protect and empower consumers, 
that promote competition. That is how I look at it. 

Mr. Stearns. OK, Mr. McDowell, Mr. Welch has indicated this 
is a bipartisan plan, and I think you pointed out no one voted on 
it. It is true that you and Ms. Baker didn’t vote on this bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McDowell. That is correct. 

Mr. Stearns. And during the process this year that it was devel- 
oped in, they spent $20 million. Were you ever consulted during 
the year, you and your staff? Were you called up and let in to par- 
ticipate in the development of this plan? 

Mr. McDowell. Absolutely. 

Mr. Stearns. OK, and you were, Ms. Baker, too? 

Ms. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Stearns. When did you get a chance to see the final plan? 

Mr. McDowell. We saw the final text, the final drafts starting 
about 21 days before the March 18 meeting, so late February. 

Mr. Stearns. Late February? 

Mr. McDowell. Did you think it might be helpful that you had 
seen it earlier? I mean how do you feel about your participation? 

You know I think there is actually a benefit to the fact that there 
was not a vote, in that I think it allowed the broadband plan team 
to have the liberty to put in there what they saw fit to put in there. 
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So I think there was actually a net positive. Obviously there are 
things I agree with and things I disagree with, as I think all of us 
can probably say that. So I think it was a net positive we did not 
have the vote and allowed them. Certainly I originally a year ago, 
long before Chairman Genachowski was even nominated, had said 
that a plan like this should be put out for public comment, but the 
Commissioner only had a year to do it. So I understand there were 
time constraints as well. 

Mr. Stearns. OK, Chairman Genachowski, the broadband plan 
recommends appropriating an additional $9 billion to convert the 
already $8 billion-a-year Universal Service Fund for broadband. 
Now if we have $7.2 billion in the stimulus package for broadband 
was appropriately spent, why do we need an additional $9 billion? 

Mr. Genachowski. Mr. Stearns, if I could — sir, that is not ex- 
actly what the plan says. First on Universal Service Fund, the plan 
outlines a road map for the FCC to cut and cap existing spend for 
telephone service and transition that funding to broadband without 
increasing the growth of the fund. So that over a 10-year period, 
the transition from the old USF to the new USF can happen with- 
out any additional funding. 

The plan goes on to say that if Congress thought it desirable to 
accelerate that transition, to have that transition happen faster 
than 10 years, it would cost several billion dollars over a few years 
to do that. And that is something that, as part of the development 
of the plan, it was thought should be presented for consideration. 

Mr. Stearns. Commissioner McDowell, Assistant Secretary of 
State Verdeer said that net neutrality could be employed as a pre- 
text or as an excuse for undertaking public policies that we would 
disagree with pretty fundamentally. Just days earlier, the presi- 
dent of Venezuela called for regulation of the Internet while de- 
manding authorities crack down on a news Web site that was crit- 
ical of him. “The Internet can’t be something free when anything 
can be done and said. No, every country has to impose its rules and 
regulation” is what he said. 

How do we hold other countries to higher standards if we our- 
selves are beginning to get involved with regulation? Or perhaps 
you might just comment on some of the comments that the assist- 
ant secretary of state said as well as what the president of Ven- 
ezuela said. 

Mr. McDowell. Well, I will let Ambassador Verdeer speak for 
himself, but I have for quite some time now expressed similar con- 
cerns that as governments encroach more into the area of network 
management of the Internet that we really start to lose the moral 
high ground. What appears to be reasonable to us may not appear 
reasonable to other countries and vice versa. 

Actually as Commissioner Baker said, since the Clinton/Gore Ad- 
ministration, it has been the policy of the U.S. government that 
network management issues and the governance of the Internet 
should be left to nongovernmental bodies such as the Internet En- 
gineering Task Force and others. And this has worked quite well. 
What has really made the Internet so robust and growth there so 
explosive is in effect it is somewhat lawless, that it is positively 
chaotic in a positive and constructive way. And I think we do need 
to be very cautious before we venture into this area further. 
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Mr. Stearns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Stearns. The chairman of the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Waxman, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I begin my ques- 
tions, I would like to correct an assertion made by Commissioner 
McDowell that broadband has never been regulated under Title 
Two. DSL broadband was a Title Two service until August 2005 
when the Commission moved it to Title One. 

I would like to ask a question about the plan’s recommendations 
regarding the creation of a nationwide interoperable broadband 
network for public safety. I know that all parties agree that the 
problem of interoperability needs to be resolved, but it seems like 
there is a strong disagreement regarding what we should do with 
the D block. Chairman Genachowski, in your February 25, 2010 re- 
marks, introducing the public safety recommendations, in the plan 
you emphasized that you directed FCC staff to begin anew, not 
take anything for granted, be data-driven and creative, and come 
up with the best policy recommendations to achieve success. Do the 
recommendations in the plan reflect that direction? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes, they do. Admiral Jamie Barnett, an ex- 
traordinary public servant, has led up our efforts to do this. That 
was the charge to him, and he has been committed with his team 
on developing a framework for finally delivering on the 9/11 Com- 
mission recommendation. 

Mr. Waxman. Was the staff free to recommend reallocation of the 
D block if that was the best plan for public safety? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Mr. Waxman. And do you agree with the conclusion that 10 
megahertz of dedicated broadband spectrum in combination with 
access to additional commercial spectrum is enough to ensure pub- 
lic safety interoperability at this time? And what about the future? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes, I agree with the very deeply thought 
through plan that was put together by the public safety team. In 
the future, there may be additional needs for spectrum. We need 
to recover more spectrum for a variety of purposes, that in the fu- 
ture we may need more spectrum for public safety, and it should 
be part of our strategic planning process over time. 

Mr. Waxman. Is it correct to say that the FCC’s engineers and 
technical experts fully analyzed where the 10 megahertz of spec- 
trum dedicated to broadband would yield adequate spectrum capac- 
ity? And did they do their due diligence on this question? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes, I believe they did. 

Mr. Waxman. I would like to ask Commissioner Copps, 
McDowell, Baker, and Clyburn, is the approach outlined in the 
plan the best way to achieve interoperability in your view? Do each 
of you support the recommendation that the D block be auctioned 
for primarily commercial purposes? 

Mr. Corps. I support this plan. When I was acting chairman, one 
of the things that I did was direct our staff to go back to a basic 
put all the options on the table for the incoming chairman so we 
could really start and look at all options. 

As Commissioner Clyburn pointed out, we are eight years beyond 
9/11 now. We have to get moving. This is a far more solidly ground- 
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ed plan, a far more thought out plan. I am not saying it is the only 
plan, and I am not saying all the questions are answered right this 
second. But I think this is the one to proceed on if it meets the ap- 
proval of the Congress because Congress has a role here too. 

But I am happy we have, under the Chairman’s leadership, 
moved the ball this far down the field. I think we have a unified 
plan here, and we shouldn’t 

Mr. Waxman. Well, let me ask your colleagues because — and 
maybe they can give me a yes or no answer because the time is 
running out. Do you support the recommendation D block be auc- 
tioned for primarily commercial purposes? 

Mr. McDowell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Very quickly, the 
transition component of that broadband has been regulators. 
Broadband services have never been regulated under Title Two. I 
will be happy if. Chairman, you will allow me to file something 
supplemental for the committee outlining the history of that. In 
any case, the D block, I think, primarily should serve as commer- 
cial services and should be auctioned off accordingly. 

Keep in mind that Congress in 1997 well before 2001, September 
11, set aside 24 megahertz of the 700 megahertz block. That is sit- 
ting there. That is wonderful spectrum. It should be used for some- 
thing other than narrow band voice. Public safety has at its dis- 
posal about 97 megahertz total of spectrum of various kinds. Not 
all apples, some apples and oranges but so 

Mr. Waxman. So you agree with the 

Mr. McDowell. It should be auctioned off commercially. 

Mr. Waxman. OK, Commissioner Clyburn. 

Ms. Clyburn. I believe that the auction model is comprehensive 
and pragmatic, yes. 

Mr. Waxman. Commissioner Baker. 

Ms. Baker. On balance, I agree with the plan. 

Mr. Waxman. OK, the plan recommends that Congress come up 
with very significant amounts of money to fund the construction 
and maintenance of the proposed network. Chairman Genachowski, 
does the $6.5 billion estimated for construction of the network ac- 
count for state matching funds? And if the federal government 
were to contribute to the construction of this network, would it be 
reasonable to require states to pay a share of the cost associated 
with the construction? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I could, we would be 
happy to supply you the underlying work behind the $6 billion. I 
am not sure of the answer to your question. I will say one thing 
if I could. To move forward on this now while commercial forging 
networks are being built out is the least expensive way to make 
sure that we build a public safety network. If we wait, the price 
will only go up. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much. I look forward to moving on 
a bipartisan basis to meet the needs of the public safety commu- 
nity. I look forward to working with the FCC toward that goal. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to put in the record a press comment by 
the FCC dated August 5, 2005 regarding the Title One/Title Two 
issue. 

Mr. Boucher. Without objection. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Boucher. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Upton, is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, and again welcome. Commissioners. A 
number of us have a good number of questions. Chairman 
Genachowski, welcome again. First question for me is as it relates 
to the broadcast spectrum. As you know, we are working on legisla- 
tion here. I think one of the things that we want to make sure is 
that you all do not force the broadcasters to give away or auction 
some of that spectrum. Are we on the same page on that? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think so. The need here is urgent for the 
country. Mobile broadband is as important a platform for job cre- 
ation, innovation for decades to come. We have the opportunity to 
lead the world, but not if we don’t have enough spectrum. What 
our team has done is develop a win/win/win plan for mobile 
broadband, for broadcasters, for the public that I would be happy 
to discuss with you further but that I think should work for every- 
one. And it is based on voluntary actions by broadcasters and an 
incentive auction that we hope Congress will authorize. 

Mr. Upton. I like those words. Mr. McDowell, we all, as we look 
to increase speeds, as I look at chapter four in this book, it seems 
to me that if there were a fiber unbundling requirement that it 
would hurt us dramatically as we try to deploy fiber networks in 
areas that do not have the broadband access today. I think you are 
in agreement on that. It would be wonderful if you might want to 
comment. 

Mr. McDowell. In the next couple of years, if we were to do that 
today, in the next couple of years, I think we would receive a tre- 
mendous amount of litigation. There are two decisions by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit, USTA 1 and USTA 2, that 
speak directly to these issues. And it is really at this point settled 
law as Commissioner Baker was saying. And I think we would be 
exposing ourselves to a tremendous level of litigation and ultimate 
loss if we tried to impose unbundling regulations on fiber that had 
been laid subsequent to those court cases especially. 

Mr. Upton. And, Chairman Genachowski, I noted that Brer 
Levin, the executive director of your broadband initiative, dis- 
missed unbundling in a December 21, ’09 interview as “not very 
productive.” The reason that he explained is the Commission is not 
that terribly — this is again in quotes — “not that terribly interested 
in moving towards things which will freeze capital investment and 
have long, complicated court battles,” along the lines of what Mr. 
McDowell indicated. More importantly he observed these sugges- 
tions “fail to look at what is really going on in the market.” What 
are your thoughts as it relates to your executive director? Does he 
have good ground? 

Mr. Genachowski. The goals of promoting investment innova- 
tion in the sector are our highest goals. Promoting competition is 
one of if not the best strategy to get there. Unbundling is a word 
that creates more confusion, clarifies less. What the plan actually 
focuses on are some issues that we heard from business in the mar- 
ket, whether it is special access, whether it is providing choice for 
small businesses. We have heard many complaints from small busi- 
nesses that they lack choice, that their prices are too high. 
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And so the plan suggests several discrete areas where the record 
showed real competition issues, especially for small businesses, 
that it tees up an inquiry by the Commission. And I think it is im- 
portant to look at those. 

Mr. Upton. But you understand the fear that we would have if 
you pursued such a course? 

Mr. Genachowski. Of course I do. Again the goals of the Com- 
mission very clearly are to adopt policies that promote investment, 
promote innovation, promote competition, and protect and empower 
consumers. That is what I have instructed the staff to look at every 
day. 

Mr. Upton. Now, as we look at this entire document, tell me 
what your next step is. What is the timeframe that you are going 
to try to embark on? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, the staff has been working on an imple- 
mentation schedule, and so in the period ahead, we will be an- 
nouncing a schedule for implementing the plan. I think that there 
are, as I said during my opening remarks, I am not satisfied with 
the status quo. I think this is an extraordinary platform for job cre- 
ation and investment. There are some very real problems that have 
been acknowledged on a bipartisan basis that we need to solve. 

So I am going to push to move forward as quickly as we can be- 
cause I think it is critical for U.S. world leadership in this area. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Upton. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Markey, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. The first 
broadband plan was the 1996 Telecom Act. And the 1996 Telecom 
Act, of course, actually resulted in broadband being regulated 
under Title Two. And from 1996 all the way until August of 2005, 
broadband was under Title Two, just for the record. 

And during that period of time, we got a lot of policies that were 
implemented. Consumer protection, universal service, protecting 
consumer privacy, interconnection and competition provisions, ac- 
cess for individuals with disabilities, consumer billing protections. 
And what was also possible under Title Two? 

Well, under Title Two, the FCC could forbear if it wanted to, and 
it availed itself of that power right up until August of 2005 wher- 
ever it thought it was necessary. So I don’t think we should pre- 
tend that going back to Title Two would mean that the earth would 
stop spinning on its axis and the end of time would be upon us. 
We can achieve a sensible policy, a balance in Title Two, just as 
others assert that we can achieve it in Title One. 

Now, I know that the FCC is fighting in court to defend the cur- 
rent Title One policy framework. Hopefully the court will uphold 
that, but if it doesn’t, cool heads will prevail. And we will work 
with the FCC to ensure that all of the goals that are in this 
broadband plan, universal service, investment, competition, pri- 
vacy, disability, access, will all be implemented. So the agenda for 
connecting America doesn’t change if the FCC uses Title One or 
Title Two. 

I know that there are some people out there saying they 
shouldn’t have the authority under Title One or Title Two. Kind of 
turn it into an agency that is just kind of enforcing the law without 
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any ability to be rule makers, but I just completely disagree with 
that. History says that that is completely wrong, and the Telecom 
Act of ’96 was a broadband plan. And this is the next iteration of 
it. This is broadband plan number two going forward for the 21st 
century. Do you agree with that interpretation. Chairman 
Genachowski, of the law? 

Mr. Genachowski. Congressman Markey, you 

Mr. Markey. Can you turn on your microphone please? 

Mr. Genachowski. Sorry. You lived it, and so it couldn’t possibly 
be wrong. During those years from 1998 to 2008, I was in the pri- 
vate sector. I was a business operator, and I was in investment. 
And I am very sensitive to the effects that poor policies can have 
on investment. 

I am confident that this FCC will tackle all of these issues in a 
way that has great respect for the private investment that we need 
to get to world leadership on broadband. And as you mentioned, 
the FCC has been operating under Title One. A company made a 
decision to challenge that in court. The FCC is defending it, but I 
believe we have the authority and that we will have the authority. 

Mr. Markey. OK, and I agree with that 100 percent. Otherwise 
the whole history of the Telecom Act of 1996 makes no sense be- 
cause all of those regulations were implemented under Title Two. 
So it really doesn’t make any difference except that there are some 
companies out there that enjoyed the forbearance that was engaged 
by the FCC during a particular period of time would just like to 
extend it in perpetuity, and I do not think that would be a good 
policy for our country. Competitiveness, Darwinian, paranoia-in- 
ducing competition is what America should be all about, not for- 
bearing from competition but inducing it into every single aspect 
of this communications marketplace. 

That is how we got Hulu and YouTube and Google and EBay and 
Amazon. Not one home in America had broadband in February of 
1996 when the Telecom Act was signed. Not one home had 
broadband. Ten years later, we come back, and there is a com- 
pletely different dialogue in our country. 

One final question. That is on the E-rate that Congresswoman 
Matsui and Capps and I have both introduced, have all introduced 
E-rate 2.0 Act to change the way in which we look at the E-rate 
to ensure that there is more access. How do you feel about that, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think it is essential. I thank you, of course, 
and the committee for its work on E-rate over the years. One of the 
things that I see when I talk to teachers around the country is how 
frustrated they are by the fact that some of their kids have 
broadband access, some don’t. And how frustrated that they are 
that their facilities, while we have connected classrooms, aren’t 
good enough to give them what they want. So tackling that is a 
recommendation of the plan. It owes a lot to your leadership with 
respect to E-rate. 

Mr. Markey. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. We thank all of the 
Commissioners for their excellent work on this plan. It is going to 
actually play a historic role in ensuring that America regains its 
position as number one. Thank you. 
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Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Markey. The gentlelady from 
California, Ms. Bono Mack, is recognized for five minutes. 

Ms. Bono Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First questions are 
the Commissioners Genachowski and McDowell. I am very con- 
cerned about the plan’s recommendations to changes in the copy- 
right law expanding the definition of fair use. Can you please ex- 
plain why this is necessary? 

Mr. Genachowski. Sure, the first point to make is that it is very 
important that we make sure that the Internet is not only open but 
a safe place to do business, including by owners of copyrights. And 
so I have been very clear and the plan is very clear that we need 
to make sure that companies can enforce their rights and that we 
don’t have rampant piracy on the Internet. 

Over the course of a broadband proceeding, we heard from teach- 
ers and some in the education community that pointed to some 
narrow issues where they said our ability to do what we would like 
to do in teaching is inhibited, and there may be some ways to fix 
that that don’t challenge the fundamental point that protecting in- 
tellectual property is essential. 

Ms. Bono Mack. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowell. We want to encourage owners of copyrighted 
works to put them online. So they need to feel comfortable in doing 
so. That means they have to enjoy the strongest possible intellec- 
tual property rights protection. We have to allow them to work con- 
structively and cooperatively with carriers to police and act against 
stolen intellectual property. 

So first of all, I should start off by saying we are not the expert 
agency on intellectual property or copyrights. But I am sounding a 
note of caution when it comes to any recommendations that could 
be seen as wanting to weaken intellectual property rights. I think 
what will actually help the proliferation of new content and appli- 
cations online will be if we have strong intellectual property rights 
enforcement. 

Ms. Bono Mack. But there is almost no discussion in this whole 
document about legal content protection. Is it not a priority at all 
for the FCC? Just to either one of you. 

Mr. Genachowski. I believe there is some discussion. We would 
be happy to follow up with you on that. IP is not a central issue 
in the broadband plan, so there is an endorsement of the impor- 
tance of copyright protections, and then there is an identification 
of an issue that was raised with us in the record with respect to 
education and the suggestion for further work on that. 

Mr. McDowell. I think if you look at Sections 11.4, 15.7, and 
15.9, there you will see some discussion there. But some of the con- 
cerns that when I read it were that we could be suggesting a weak- 
ening of intellectual property rights protection. 

Ms. Bono Mack. Thank you. Just to echo my concern, in the doc- 
ument, the example you cite in fair use is actually, you said, teach- 
ers seeking to use Beatles’ lyrics to promote literacy is the example 
that you cite. Now, in education, the best way we can improve lit- 
eracy is to cite the Beatles? And this is the example you have used 
for this argument. Do you care to comment on that? Because you 
just spoke to this very comment about it being the example that 
was given to you was the Beatles’ lyrics. 
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Mr. Genachowski. I think what I would be happy to do is make 
sure that we share with your office the comments that we received 
from educators on their concerns in this area. And I am confident 
that the report emphasizes the importance of intellectual property 
and puts ideas on the table. 

As you know, it is not self-executing, but certainly we would be 
happy to be a resource to you. And I would be happy to supply the 
information that we received in the course of process on the issues 
that that section addresses. 

Ms. Bono Mack. I would appreciate that very much. Does any- 
body else care to comment? 

Ms. Baker. I would like to make a comment. I have not visited 
with the teachers or the educational community, so I can’t speak 
to that. But I have visited with consumers and media companies. 
And video is driving broadband at option. And for media companies 
to put their expensive content on the web, they need to have assur- 
ance that it is going to be protected. 

And so I think it is very important that we consider this as we 
move forward with broadband, and that it is very important that 
we are protecting our intellectual property. 

Ms. Bono Mack. Thanks very much, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Ms. Bono Mack. The gentlelady from 
California, Ms. Eshoo, is recognized for five minutes. 

Ms. Eshoo. Thank you to each one of you. I hung on every word 
of your testimony and welcomed it. So thank you again for the ex- 
traordinary work. 

We know that or I am convinced that you all, through your testi- 
mony and otherwise, that you recognize the need for speed, but I 
continue to have some concerns, especially when it comes to spur- 
ring competition with new and innovative uses of the spectrum. 
There are so many entrenched interests that seem to be able to 
stop new ideas from taking root through delaying tactics that keep 
the spectrum concentrated in the hands of the larger carriers. I 
think this concern has been raised by other members of the com- 
mittee as well. 

If we are going to see that 100 megabytes reach 100 million 
homes, the FCC has to begin and complete rule makings faster so 
we can see immediate action. And I don’t know what you all have 
to say about that. I think that perhaps it is more in the hands of 
the chairman. I might be wrong about that. 

I am disappointed that the advanced wireless spectrum, the 
AWS3, was not recommended for immediate deployment. You are 
not surprised by my comment, Mr. Chairman, on that. It was a 
proceeding that was teed up years ago, and I don’t really think that 
businesses can either afford to or should be allowed to have to 
hang around and lose money for years. 

It is my understanding that the DOD’s spectrum band that the 
National Broadband Plan, that you are considering pairing that 
spectrum with the currently jammed, I think it is jam-packed with 
vital systems, including the drones. I put on my Intelligence Com- 
mittee hat. The drones were air strikes in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan and border security here at home. And that these systems in 
the band cost over $100 billion and can’t be relocated until 2030. 
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I don’t know if you want to comment on this. I don’t really see 
the DOD giving up spectrum. So have you contacted the DOD? Has 
the DOD contacted you? That is my first question. And if you don’t 
find paired spectrum by the October deadline that you outlined in 
the report, are you actually going to auction the spectrum and put 
it in use as soon as possible? 

I am going to continue on with my questions and then you can 
answer them. On the next generation 911, as I said, Mr. Shimkus 
and I are cochairs of the E-911 caucus. We have offered legislation, 
and if you have had a chance to take a look at it, what your take 
is on that. 

There are so many things to ask about. Of course, we are going 
to submit more questions that you can answer in writing. Public 
television and their broadcast spectrum issues, the public television 
stations are very different from commercial television stations as 
you obviously appreciate. As the Commission looks ahead the rule 
makings announced in the plan to reclaim the 120 megahertz of 
spectrum from these broadcasters. 

Can you give us any assurances that public television stations 
would be protected from involuntary reallocations of that spec- 
trum? I think it is important that they are protected. I think they 
represent one of the treasures of our Nation. So those are my open- 
ing questions, and I am going to submit to you, to the Commission 
to respond to in writing. 

So whoever would like to answer, I welcome it. 

Mr. Genachowski. I would be happy to do so. On the first issue, 
our staff at the FCC and their colleagues at NCIA and other agen- 
cies have been talking about spectrum and with respect to the 
spectrum you mentioned, they have identified a potential oppor- 
tunity that could be very good for the country in terms of pairing. 

I completely agree with you that it is a bad practice to extend 
proceedings, petitions indefinitely at the FCC, and one of the 
things that the plan did was put a deadline on exploration of this 
pairing alternative. And I believe the plan goes on to say that if 
the pairing is not possible, then the Commission should proceed, 
adopt rules, and auction that spectrum. 

With respect to F-911, I think we owe you and Congressman 
Shimkus thanks for the ideas because I believe that E-911 is dis- 
cussed in the broadband plan certainly as part of looking to the fu- 
ture on public safety in the 21st century, and broadband tackling 
911 and the way that people are actually using communication de- 
vices is essential. 

And on public TV, the answer to your question is yes, and I think 
for public TV too, there is an opportunity here for a win/win. And 
that is something that I hope we can work on with everyone to- 
gether in the proceedings that will watch. 

Ms. Eshoo. Thank you very much, and I am very excited. It is 
as if the cobwebs are being cleared and we have a vision for our 
future. And I really look forward to working with the Commission 
and the full subcommittee on this. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Eshoo. Gentlelady 
from Tennessee, Ms. Blackburn, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to 
thank you all again for being here. I have to tell you. The lack of 
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attention to intellectual property and the way you are punting the 
question is a little bit troubling to me. I think that you have to look 
at the fact that broadband — you are talking about wanting 
broadband, a robust broadband deployment and expansion. And to 
not have some of the intellectual property protections — and I know 
that you are not the central agency that handles that, but I do 
think that it is worthy of a revisit from you. 

The expansion of fair use is of concern to me. One of my writers 
terms it fairly useful way to steal my money. And that is his 
version of fair use. So I think that I would encourage you all to 
have a revisit on that. 

I have about seven questions. I am not going to get through all 
of them. So, Commissioner McDowell, you had mentioned some- 
thing I want to go back to. The notion of net neutrality, having net 
neutrality and those net neutrality rules could complicate the ef- 
forts to enforce the laws on illegal content, illegal downloading on- 
line. I would like for you to just expand a little bit about that rela- 
tionship between net neutrality rules and enforcement against ille- 
gal content. 

Mr. McDowell. Sure. First of all, the proposed rules do call for 
a carveout for enforcement of such things as illegal content, not 
just intellectual property theft but child pornography or things in- 
volving national security, et cetera. 

But I think my concern with adopting those rules in general is 
the amount of uncertainty that it will inject. We have talked about 
today extensively Title One versus Title Two. I will be filing a let- 
ter with the committee regarding my position on that, but that is 
being litigated before the courts. And these things do take years. 

In the meantime, would new rules actually give network opera- 
tors pause in terms of acting on a number of fronts including the 
enforcement of intellectual property where it might not be so clear, 
especially if we are talking about relaxing or undermining fair — ex- 
panding fair use, undermining of the existing protections? So I 
think it creates some certainty. 

You know after the ’96 Act, we have the legislation and then reg- 
ulation and then litigation cycle that went on for better part of a 
decade. I would think that after we try to promulgate some rules, 
we would have at least half a decade of such uncertainty, and that 
is probably not good for intellectual property rights holders. 

Mrs. Blackburn. OK, Mr. Chairman, let us go back to Commis- 
sioner Baker’s comment where, you know, talking about the media 
companies and the push to get that content on their because of the 
way people are doing research. So if you want to ensure both a ro- 
bust broadband deployment and a protection of the intellectual 
property and that content from those copyright industries that are 
going to be essential and are going to contribute to that growth, 
then how are you going to go about that? 

I think we have to realize that our core copyright industries con- 
tributed nearly a quarter of the real growth we had in our economy 
last year. And you are talking about, you know, ease of access here. 
So how are you going to marry those two? We are all interested in 
it. We have a lot of innovators who have invested a lot of money 
in new platforms. So how do you make that guarantee? 
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Mr. Genachowski. Well, one is I couldn’t be more firm in my 
conviction that it is essential to be able to protect intellectual prop- 
erty on the Internet. I have been clear about this since the first day 
I was sworn in as Chairman. I understand that one, it will be video 
under Commissioner Baker and other content that will be an im- 
portant part of driving broadband everywhere, and one of the main 
ways that a strong broadband policy will create job creation and in- 
novation in the country. 

So I think in general I am in complete agreement with you on 
this. I think we have to be sensitive as a Commission to sugges- 
tions that we have from teachers or others saying can you look at 
narrow issues to see what makes sense. We wouldn’t do anything 
in this area without a robust, open, participatory proceeding that 
heard views from everyone involved. And I think that is our job. 
But I should stop there, but I don’t 

Mrs. Blackburn. Well, we are out of time, so that will be fine. 
And thank you again so much to all of you for your preparation 
and being here. And, Mr. Chairman, I will submit the balance of 
my questions, and we are appreciative for your efforts today. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Blackburn. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Stupak, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Genachowski, 
Mr. Waxman spent a little bit of time on public safety. I have a 
couple questions I would like to follow up on. The National 
Broadband Plan proposes roaming and priority access to public 
safety organizations for all license holders in the 700-megahertz 
realm. What type of obligations would be placed on commercial pro- 
viders to ensure that public safety is given more than just priority 
access but also a robust and resilient access at times of emergency? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, the details of that are exactly the kind 
of thing that would be worked out of the rule making that we will 
hold. But that is the — what you describe is the goal. To put in 
place a mechanism where public safety can have prioritized access 
to spectrum that it needs. The team that has worked so hard on 
this and has consulted with everyone involved believes that there 
is a path that can work for public safety and deliver on the 9/11 
Commission recommendations and that is also reasonable for wire- 
less industry, and it takes advantage of this unique moment in 
time. If we do this as the commercial networks are being built out, 
we can get it done, do it efficiently, and deliver on the 9/11 Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, in order for it to work though, you are going 
to have to have a ready and willing commercial partner to work 
with for law enforcement. And are you confident we are going to 
have it in all parts of America, especially our rural areas? If they 
don’t, how would public safety proceed to have this plan? 

Mr. Genachowski. I asked this question of our team because I 
wanted to make sure that the plan that was being proposed met 
these goals. They are confident that this mechanism will work for 
public safety and that commercial providers will provide the access 
that is described in the plan. 

Mr. Stupak. Even in areas that are not developed now? 
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Mr. Genachowski. I believe that is the case. It is certainly some- 
thing we would be happy to follow up with you. Sorry, the areas 
that are not developed now, the idea is that as we push forward 
on forging mobile broadband network everywhere, it would be de- 
veloped and that actually it would accelerate buildout of 45G net- 
works in rural areas because we can do the commercial networks 
and the public safety networks together. 

I fear that if we don’t do that, in some areas, we won’t get any 
4G networks, and some areas we might get commercial and no pub- 
lic safety at all because, as Commissioner McDowell mentioned, 
there is public safety spectrum that is there. It is not being built, 
and the goal here is to get it built. 

Mr. Stupak. You mentioned 4G, but then you add in the mobility 
fund, you provide for support for 3G wireless network. So I guess 
that seems like — how are you going to get the 4G then to help our 
law enforcement in those areas when the minimum is going to be 
a 3G in that Connect America Fund, I think it is, in your proposal. 
And plus you are only going to support one carrier with subsidies 
in a given geographic area, right, underneath this Connect America 
Fund? 

So how will you determine which broadband provider in a given 
area would receive support if they are only supposed to be 3G, but 
yet you are talking about public safety needs 4G? How do we 
bridge that? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, the 3G networks would be the founda- 
tion for the 4G networks, so I do think this is part of the solution 
to make it happen. With respect to the other issues, I think you 
are raising issues that, of course, we’ll take up in the course of de- 
veloping the rule making. In the meantime, we would be happy to 
follow up with you on more information that went into the develop- 
ment of this plan. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, let me ask you one more since we are going 
to look to the future development. In the intercarrier compensation 
scheme that is going to be sort of Universal Service Fund phased 
out, what, over 10 years? Is that what it is? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Mr. Stupak. OK, and how does the FCC plan to ensure that the 
necessary support for rural telecommunications remain in places 
considering how essential the implicit support is to many of these 
rural companies? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, we believe that the plan proposed a 
transformation over 10 years. 

Mr. Stupak. OK. 

Mr. Genachowski. We will have that result. As I said to one of 
your earlier questions, the team has also suggested an alternative 
to accelerate the transition. There is a possibility of identifying ad- 
ditional funding. That is a choice that we would be happy to work 
with the committee on. But the goal of the plan would be to deliver 
exactly what you are seeking for rural America. 

Mr. Stupak. I appreciate the goals and the thought and analysis 
that went into this. It is just that whenever we do, whether it is 
the Telecommunications Act of ’96 or anything, it is always rural 
areas, we will get to you. We are still waiting, and law enforce- 
ment, it is even greater. You say you need 4G. We can’t even get 
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the basic cable up in some of those areas or DSL. So I am a little 
concerned about that. 

Commissioner Copps, I have four seconds left. The bill we en- 
tered as the FCC Corroboration Act, give me just a quick comment 
on why we need it and hopefully we can convince the chairman, 
even though he has indicated we might get a hearing on it here 
soon, why we need this. 

Mr. Copps. Well, I want to commend you again on introducing 
the legislation to make this possible. I just think it would be a 
great step forward from the standpoint of dispatching the business 
of the Commission. You know we were all standing around in the 
room out front waiting for the hearing to start here, and it was an 
opportunity we could have talked about some stuff on broadband 
and maybe resolved a problem or two. I don’t know. But we all had 
to get lockjaw at that point because we would be delving into the 
world of substance. 

So I think from the standpoint of doing business, you have five 
people here who come from five very different backgrounds with 
hopefully different talents to contribute to the cause, different per- 
spectives. You can really benefit from those folks sitting around 
and talking about these issues. It serves the public interest. You 
do it with counsel present. You build in protections, but the system 
we have right now disserves the public interest and retards the 
ability of the Commission to discharge its obligations in a timely 
and public-interest-friendly fashion. And if there was one reform 
that I could make at the FCC, the one you proposed would be it. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Clyburn wants to comment on it. 

Ms. Clyburn. Mr. Chairman, if you would allow. One example 
to augment that. I had the opportunity to chair the joint board for 
USF where all of the joint boards. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. And one of the things — and my colleagues are members. 
I distinctly remember on our inaugural call, which we had a lot of 
new voices because it was virtual. A lot of voices on the line and 
Commissioner Copps was in the middle of a very significant point, 
and it was 17 minutes after the hour when Commissioner Baker — 
and she was quite on time — came into the room. And Commis- 
sioner Copps had to get offline. So what happens is we lost that 
exchange, and just lost that train of thought. And it is a very cum- 
bersome process. So I thank you for recognizing that even on that 
level where notes would be taken that this country and the joint 
board would be better served in having a process that is more re- 
laxed. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Ms. Clyburn and Mr. Stupak. And let 
me assure you there will be a hearing on your measure in the not- 
too-distant future. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Griffith, is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Griffith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. When you mention staff, is it your staff that is going to 
make the recommendation so that we remain competitive and en- 
hance the creativity of our Internet? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think it is the FCC staff. 
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Mr. Griffith. Well, it is the FCC staff. Is there a group that is 
specifically in tune with what has happened in the marketplace in 
the last 10 years and has a relationship with that marketplace? 

Mr. Genachowski. That is a great question. That is the job of 
the staff of the agency to be proactive, to stay on top of market de- 
velopments and to make sure that we have the skill sets necessary 
to do our job. 

Mr. Griffith. Right, and so those individuals have had experi- 
ence in the marketplace and understand the reality of the capital- 
istic system and the development and the risk capital and that sort 
of thing? Is that a fair 

Mr. Genachowski. I come from 10 years in the private sector 
and taking this job, and I have focused on bringing in to the staff 
a broad collection of people with backgrounds in operating busi- 
nesses and investment firms as well as people who have other rel- 
evant experiences. I think that is how we do our job best, to put 
a room together of people with different backgrounds and dis- 
ciplines and have them focused on doing the right thing for the 
country. But certainly making sure that people have a very real 
understanding of technology, the marketplace, what drives busi- 
ness decisions is essential to me. 

Mr. Griffith. Would it be five or six staff members that will be 
assigned to the development of the language and how it might af- 
fect private investment? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think the implementation of the plan will 
be worked on by many more staff members than that. 

Mr. Griffith. Well, where I am going is I would love for you to 
identify those for me, and I would love to sit and see their resumes 
and also talk with them if that would be fair because it is of great 
interest to me, having been in the communication field once before. 

And in the interest of the health care bill that we just went 
through, I have read that bill, and there is no provision in the 
health care bill for broadband envy. So we have to — that is a joke. 
We hope that you guys can solve that problem for us here. And 
thank you very much for being here. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Griffith. The gentlelady from Cali- 
fornia, Ms. Matsui, is recognized for five minutes. 

Ms. Matsui. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You know in 
many districts even like mine in Sacramento, there are far too 
many households who cannot afford broadband services. In a recent 
survey conducted by the FCC found that 93 million Americans do 
not subscribe to in-home broadband services in large part because 
of affordability barriers. 

The fact is the high cost of broadband leaves far too many lower 
income families in urban and rural areas at a severe disadvantage 
in our economy. Last September, I introduced a broadband afford- 
ability act to expand the USF Lifeline Assistance Program for uni- 
versal broadband adoption. This bill will ensure that all Americans, 
whether they live in urban, suburban, or rural areas all have ac- 
cess to affordable broadband services. 

Chairman Genachowski, I applaud you actually and the Commis- 
sioners for including this proposal as a central element of your 
plan. How important is it, in your view, is it for our economy and 
for the matter of our country to fully close the digital divide? 
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Mr. Genachowski. I think it is essential, and I appreciate your 
leadership on this, and it is included in the plan. Ten years ago if 
you were looking for a job, you would get a newspaper. You would 
look at the classified, and that is how you would look for a job. 
Today job posting have moved online. Most jobs require online ap- 
plications. If you don’t have Internet access, you are disadvantaged 
in looking for a job. More and more jobs require basic digital skills 
and digital literacy, and so it is very important that we move for- 
ward on this. 

It is one of our biggest gaps too globally where other countries 
are ahead of us on adoption rates. So it is a very important chal- 
lenge. There is no silver bullet, and the plan recommends a number 
of different strategies to tackle adoption issues. 

Ms. Matsui. Now, if this program, my linkup program for uni- 
versal broadband service were implemented, in your view, how 
much do you estimate it would increase the broadband adoption 
rates in urban and rural areas? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, we have set a goal in the plan of mov- 
ing from 65 percent to 90 percent adoption over the next 10 years, 
which would be a third as fast, two-thirds as fast as the adoption 
rate for telephone. With respect to lifeline linkup, we want to move 
forward as quickly as we can with smart pilot projects so we can 
identify what works, what really moves the needle on adoption, and 
then focus our energies on those. 

Ms. Matsui. And that would be both in urban and rural areas? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Ms. Matsui. OK, that’s great. 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Ms. Matsui. I had in my opening remarks broadband is going to 
play a major role in the sustainable path to clean energy economy, 
improving energy efficiency standards, and lessening our depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 

As I mentioned before, I will soon be introducing legislation that 
will complement many of the recommendations made in your plan 
to modernize our Nation’s smart grid. In doing so, it will make our 
smart grid more reliable and efficient and assure resilience to nat- 
ural disasters and empower consumers to make more energy effi- 
cient and economic decisions about their energy usage. 

Chairman Genachowski, how important do you believe that 
broadband is to modernize our Nation’s smart grid? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think it is essential. I think Congress was 
wise in instructing us to prepare a broadband plan, to ask us to 
look at the relationship between broadband and energy, health 
care, education. There is a section in the plan, as you know, but 
it is going to be critical to integrate broadband with our smart grid 
both critical and efficient and ultimately would result in very sig- 
nificant savings and benefits for the country. 

Ms. Matsui. Well, can you expand on the point made in the plan 
about the importance of ensuring that consumers have greater ac- 
cess to information about their electricity usage, and why is it so 
important? What are the barriers in order to provide them that ac- 
cess? 

Mr. Genachowski. There is terrific innovation going on in this 
base with products that help consumers visualize their energy use 
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and a lot of evidence that that translates directly into energy sav- 
ings. Many of those technologies rely on broadband connectivity 
and often wireless connectivity to fully see and fully visualize. So 
homes that don’t have access to broadband or haven’t adopted 
broadband are not able to get the benefits of those kinds of tech- 
nologies. And so in a number of different areas here, the nature of 
broadband is a general purpose technology that can fuel so much 
innovation, investment, and benefit producing activity applies very 
much to energy. And this is a good example. 

Ms. Matsui. Well, in Sacramento, the utility district receive $129 
million grant for smart grid, and in talking, we felt it was really 
important to look at that and look at broadband and how the con- 
nection of this is so important when you think about the commu- 
nity and what we need to do and to see the relationships. 

That is really very important too because for some reason I think 
when you think about things like smart meters and being able to 
find out what’s being used in your house, people seem to under- 
stand that this is somehow connected to broadband. So I think it 
is important, and I am very grateful that you have a new plan. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Genachowski. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Matsui. The gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Rogers, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thanks 
again. Commissioners. Mr. Genachowski, I am very impressed with 
and I like a lot what you are saying. But when I went back and 
took a look at your statement on September 17 at the hearing, no- 
where in this statement does it talk about net neutrality, not once. 
Great statement. Get tears in your eyes reading this thing. I want 
to stand up and salute the flag. 

And then four days later, you introduce a rule, a pretty sweeping 
rule on net neutrality. Today I heard you tell this panel that I am 
for a light touch on regulation. That is what has generated all of 
this competition, and yet your FCC was doing oral arguments argu- 
ing where you have the ability to regulate the Internet. And maybe 
you can help me understand how we get from that position to net 
neutrality and your position of today that you are telling me now, 
which I like to hear, light touch on regulation. You can argue the 
case that you have the ability to do that even though it appears 
to me by reading the case that the three-judge panel was pretty 
tough on your position. Could you help me understand that, sir? 

Mr. Genachowski. Sure, I think, you know, I have been very 
public for quite a long time on my very strong view that clear, 
high-level rules to preserve a free and open Internet are pro-invest- 
ment rules, pro-competition, pro-innovation that we have an obliga- 
tion to make sure that the open architecture of the Internet that 
has served the country so well continues going forward. So I see 
real consistency between my priorities of innovations and invest- 
ment and preserving a free and open Internet. 

Mr. Rogers. The very things that you reference actually in your 
speech to the Brookings Institute where you talked about, you 
know, Chevrolet and hot dogs and apple pie. Great stuff, but you — 
there are some of the things that you reference, Netscape, started 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. We are very proud of that. The Facebook, 
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those other innovations didn’t happen because of this social justice 
notion we are going to have this exchange of information. We are 
going to be in the back yard and have Kum By Ya and play drums. 
And somebody was going to make some money, right? 

Mr. Genachowski. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rogers. And so what you are saying is I believe in the light 
touch. I believe in a free and open Internet. That is why we are 
going to regulate the Internet. There is no such thing as being a 
little bit pregnant. When you start getting into regulation of the 
Internet, you are going to make determinations. You have to make 
determinations. 

And you are arguing the fact that you absolutely have the ability 
to do it. I agree with the three-judge panel. I don’t think you do. 
I would love to know — obviously we are going to disagree. You 
think it is consistent that you can do that. I don’t think you are. 
You need to help me understand where does it say, in what section 
of the law, in what you are arguing that gives the FCC the ability 
to regulate the Internet. 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, we are not in favor — I am not in favor 
of regulating the Internet. 

Mr. Rogers. But you are in favor of net neutrality which is regu- 
lating the Internet. 

Mr. Genachowski. I completely disagree with that, sir. It is 
about — in fact, some companies have come to us to suggest that we 
regulate the Internet, and we have resisted it. The FCC has, for 
many decades, had rules that apply to the onramps for the Internet 
to promote competition to make sure that those are free and open 
and fair. And I do think that we should continue that in the Inter- 
net world so that the next Facebooks, the next eBay, the next 
Netscapes have the ability to innovate, to invent, and as you say, 
I completely agree, get a return on their investment by having a 
fair chance to reach a market. 

Mr. Rogers. And I agree with you, but when the federal govern- 
ment, FCC, gets into the business of setting up what those rules 
are that don’t exist today, you have regulated the Internet. I don’t 
know how you cross that barrier and think that there’s no harm, 
no foul. There clearly is, and I will tell you what will happen. 
There is a member who — a complete free market. I believe in the 
market. I think it works. 

Now we are going to create these big programs to give broadband 
to people because maybe you have all gotten in and regulated the 
Internet where there isn’t a clear market solution, but there might 
be in your terms, at least Mr. Copps’ view, I think, a social justice 
issue for having that broadband at the house. 

Now you have completely dismantled the very model that got us 
to 200 million folks having access to broadband, and how you don’t 
intertwine that is beyond me. And I guess my concern is exactly 
that. You say here light touch. Four days later, you unleash a pret- 
ty aggressive, first-time-ever I would argue regulation of the Inter- 
net. 

Today you said light touch. What is next? I mean obviously this 
is something you are wedded to and you are clearly committed to 
this. And I think Mr. McDowell pointed out this section. I apolo- 
gize. I don’t — it was section 17? Is that right, sir? Did I get that 
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right? I mean so you have clearly laid out the platform to do this. 
And is it your position that you are going to continue to pursue at 
least in court that you have the right to regulate the Internet? 

Mr. Genachowski. If I may, sir, when I started at the FCC, the 
prior administration had adopted first a set of principles regarding 
the free and open Internet, then enforced those principles against 
a company. It was the prior administration that did it. That is why 
we are now in court. It took those principles and attached them as 
conditions to a merger, so I inherited a landscape around this area 
where there were open Internet rules in effect, hut they were con- 
fusing to people, diminishing predictability and certainty. 

I think it is important to adopt clear, high-level rules of the road 
that encourage innovation, competition, and that make clear what 
is not permitted. And almost anyone involved in this will tell you 
there are some things you shouldn’t be able to do. Make clear what 
is permitted, and then have a fair process for disputes to be re- 
solved. 

And I would be happy to work with you on that. I think there 
is a way to do this completely consistent with investment growth. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogers. Your time has 
expired. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boucher. The gentleman from California, Mr. McNerney, is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know I have 
really enjoyed this hearing so far. Mr. Chairman, I have a question 
concerning access. Do you believe that pursuing a purely engineer- 
ing approach to meeting data flow challenges would make net neu- 
trality an obsolete issue? 

Mr. Genachowski. I would be — one of the suggestions that I 
made in the rule making that we propose was to increase trans- 
parency, to increase the information about the engineering network 
management rules that will be available to entrepreneurs and 
CTOs. I think it would have the positive effect of minimizing dis- 
putes, minimizing the government role. And so if that is what you 
are referring to, it is something that I would like to pursue. 

Mr. McNerney. Well, what I am getting at is that a purely engi- 
neering approach would basically expand the capability of the ex- 
isting spectrum, and that may be enough to override whatever net 
neutrality issues are. Commissioner McDowell, do you have — your 
head is shaking there. 

Mr. McDowell. I think you are on the right track absolutely. I 
think what can actually obviate the need for — first of all, there is 
no need. The Internet is not broken in this regard, but what we 
really — the ultimate antidote to potential anticompetitive behavior 
is more competition, especially in the last mile. The most robust 
area for that competition recently has been wireless. 

The Commission has worked hard for years since the chairman- 
ship of Michael Powell, for instance, on getting unlicensed use of 
the white spaces out to market. This is something that in Novem- 
ber of ’08 with great fanfare we announced a groundbreaking order 
of 5-0 bipartisan unanimous vote. It was absolutely a wonderful 
moment, but we have bogged down in our progress there. 
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Something like the use of unlicensed use of the white spaces 
could actually absolutely obviate the need for any rules. I dispute 
that there is a need right now. The record doesn’t have any evi- 
dence that there is. But you are absolutely right. So also with new 
technologies, cognitive radio, software defining radio, new smart 
antenna technologies. All these can allow us from a wireless per- 
spective to have more competition the last mile wirelessly so you 
get multiple providers and consumers have a wonderful robust 
marketplace to choose from. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. I have another question for you. 
Commissioner McDowell. Do you feel that the plan will succeed in 
meeting the six goals that are identified? Do you think the plan as 
written and published? 

Mr. McDowell. It remains to be seen. First of all, it is obviously 
a very ambitious plan. It is very lengthy. There are several hun- 
dred recommendations, some of which are for the FCC to do, some 
of which are for other agencies to do, some of which are for Con- 
gress to do. So all those moving parts, I think it is going to be very 
difficult to say all of them are going to realize the hope of their rec- 
ommendations. But we can always be optimistic. 

Mr. McNerney. One more question for you if you don’t mind. 
While I certainly appreciate the risk of additional regulation, and, 
as I mentioned in my opening statement, creating jobs is very im- 
portant to me, considering the situation in my district and in the 
country. And I wish to work with the Commission on that issue as 
we move forward. 

Do you think there is any risk of abuse without further regula- 
tion, without additional regulation? Is that something you see as 
a potential problem? 

Mr. McDowell. Well, I think in the context, for instance, of our 
net neutrality proceeding, the Department of Justice, the anti-trust 
division found comments in early January, which is very rare for 
the anti-trust division to do that. It examined the marketplace and 
not only said was it not broken, in other words, there was not con- 
centration and abuse of market power, there was actually down- 
right optimistic that there is a competitive marketplace for 
broadband and that more competition is coming, especially because 
of wireless. 

The Federal Trade Commission also examined this in 2007. 
Issued a 5-0 bipartisan unanimous report that said that we need 
to be very careful. This is a competitive marketplace, and while 
new rules might have the best of intentions, they could create regu- 
latory uncertainty. So I think there is great risk there. 

Mr. McNerney. Any other Commissioners care to take a stab at 
that? 

Ms. Clyburn. As it relates to competition, sir, I am concerned 
about the future. In chapter four of the plan, it talks about what 
2012 looks like, and it talks about cable rolling out its DOXIS 3.0 
product which will provide incredible — the goal, incredible potential 
high speed. What it also points out is that in the market that we 
are speaking, that competition may only exist in up to 15 percent 
of the market. 

So if we talk about, you know, prices and service quality and the 
like, I am a bit concerned because I don’t see robust competition 
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in that particular segment in terms of high speed deployment being 
available in the next couple of years. 

Mr. McNerney. ok, thank you. 

Ms. Baker. I appreciate and understand the concern. My concern 
is that we proactively produce regulations when we are talking 
about a marketplace in the future. I think that right now the mar- 
ket is competitive, and any significant change in the regulatory en- 
vironment will cause investment to dwindle, and that will cause 
jobs to dwindle. And I think we need to be very careful when we 
tread in this area. 

Mr. McNerney. OK, thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. McNerney. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. Blunt, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Blunt. Thank you. Chairman, for the time. Let me ask-see 
what questions I can ask and which questions we will submit later. 
The first question would be in 2007, the FCC determined that a 
wireless service is not required to provide another wireless carrier 
with roaming services if the second carrier holds a wireless license 
of spectrum usage in the same geographic location. 

Is there anything in this plan that changes that? And, Mr. 
Copps, you were there in ’07. If you want to answer that. 

Mr. Corps. I think what we are trying to do is trying to revisit 
that a little bit on the premise that roaming is essential, I think, 
to competitive environment and looking at the end-market excep- 
tion that was put in place at that time when several of the carriers 
were telling us this is, you know, inhibit the small one, inhibiting 
their ability to be able to connect and do business as they would 
like. 

So I think the Commission was well advised, and the chairman 
can speak better to this, what is looking at, trying to take another 
look at that and see what, if any, changes need to be made at this 
point. 

Mr. Blunt. So, Chairman, your sense is there would be some po- 
tential there, that this will reverse some of that 2007 structure? 

Mr. Genachowski. I wouldn’t say that mostly because that proc- 
ess, that proceeding hasn’t happened yet. If I remember correctly, 
the plan does identify roaming as an issue whose resolution could 
affect the speed of deployment and acceleration and competition in 
the mobile broadband market and suggested it is something that 
the Commission needs to look at. 

Mr. Blunt. Now the previous view was if you had a license to 
serve the area already, you were required to provide your own serv- 
ice. Mr. McDowell, do you have a view on that? 

Mr. McDowell. I think as a policy matter what we need to en- 
courage is buildout of your home region. So I think what you are 
referring to is there was a concern in ’07 — I was there too — that we 
wanted to make sure roaming wasn’t just a substitute for resale. 

If you had a license and weren’t building out in your own region, 
we wanted to provide a disincentive for that and an incentive for 
you to build out your own network so that you can become self-suf- 
ficient, so that the spectrum could be used more efficiently and con- 
sumers could be better served. So I think that has got to be a fun- 
damental policy objective for us is to encourage buildout in home 
region and therefore everywhere. 
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Mr. Blunt. OK, thank you. Let us go to broadcast TV for a 
minute. This committee in this Congress passed a bill out where 
the FCC would create an inventory of all the spectrum out there, 
how it is currently being used. That has never been voted on by 
either the House or the Senate, and I think this report calls for the 
need to find another 500 megahertz of spectrum. 

Do you think it would be helpful to analyze how the spectrum 
is currently being used? And would you encourage use to move for- 
ward and ask the FCC to find out how the spectrum is currently 
being used before you just go out and try to find 500 megahertz of 
spectrum? Anybody can answer. 

Mr. Genachowski. Sure, I would be happy to tackle that. The 
spectrum inventory bill is very important, and it reflects the rec- 
ognition of the importance of spectrum in mobile to our economic 
landscape. Much is known already. The demands on our mobile 
network, the constraints that we are heading into are very clear 
based on the record. 

And of course the FCC has information about where licensees 
are. The wireless industry in the course of our proceeding on 
broadband came and suggested that we need 800 megahertz of 
spectrum to satisfy forthcoming mobile needs. The staff at the FCC 
did work and felt the 500 megahertz was a reasonable goal. There 
has been record development with respect to broadcast spectrum 
and record development with respect to the win/win idea that is in 
the plan. 

Of course, there is a lot more work to do, and we look forward 
to working with the committee to find a sensible way to unleash 
spectrum for economic activity to make sure the broadcasters are 
treated fairly, that viewers are served, and that there is a possi- 
bility to generate billions of dollars of revenue through auctions 
that we do 

Mr. Blunt. OK, well I thought that this committee was right 
when we encouraged that you be funded, allowed, directed to make 
that review, and I hope we do that. But if we don’t do that, what 
is the impact of over-the-air broadcasting on any spectrum realloca- 
tion? I know we have some areas all over the state that aren’t 
served by the same over-the-air broadcast they were before the dig- 
ital conversion. 

How much worse does that get as we begin to reallocate spec- 
trum, and, you know, we have lots of areas in America that are 
still either you pay for the satellite or you have over-the-air broad- 
casting or you don’t have television. 

Mr. Genachowski. The goal of the proceeding would be to re- 
spect the needs of viewers, especially those who still get their TV 
signal over the air. The congestion issues that we are concerned 
about are chiefly large market issues, and we can make substantial 
progress for the country if, in a small number of large markets, a 
small number of broadcasters share spectrum. We can free up very 
significant amounts of spectrum for our mobile broadband economy, 
generating auction revenues. 

So I am confident that there is a win/win here. I think the issues 
will be much less in rural areas because the congestion issues on 
the mobile broadband side are less intense. 
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Mr. Blunt. Well, it could be though a lot of the unserved people 
that were served before the other conversion are the people closest 
to the station, closest to the tower, if you are on that higher num- 
ber on the band. But I have some other questions on the unserved 
and underserved and other things, and we will submit those for 
your answers in writing. Again thank all of you for being here 
today. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your time. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Blunt. The gentlelady 
from the Virgin Islands, Ms. Christensen, is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and again wel- 
come. My first question is hopefully just for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. States means states and territories wherever we see that in 
the plan? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Mrs. Christensen. Good, OK. Thank you. Before coming to En- 
ergy and Commerce, I was on Homeland Security. So the issue of 
interoperability was and remains a big challenge and one I am very 
concerned about. 

I have heard some concerns that the 10 megahertz of broadband 
might be inadequate for public safety needs either now or in the 
future. Listening to your prior comments, it seems that you were 
pretty satisfied that you were meeting the needs of public safety 
in this regard. So do you have concerns that there is not enough, 
or do you plan to expand the spectrum later on? 

Mr. Genachowski. As I mentioned to Chairman Waxman, my 
charge to the team at the FCC, which is led by a wonderful 30-year 
admiral, was to take a fresh look at public safety mobile commu- 
nications needs and recommend an overall plan that would most 
quickly and effective deliver on the 9/11 Commission recommenda- 
tions. 

As Commissioner McDowell mentioned, there is 24 megahertz 
that has already been allocated. It is not being used because there 
is no strategy to build the network. And so this program, which in- 
cludes several elements, is a plan to get the network built, to act 
consistent with the authority we have now to auction the 10 mega- 
hertz, referring to the D block. 

I do have tremendous faith in our team and in the commitment 
to delivering on the 9/11 Commission recommendations. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you. Everyone feel the same way? OK. 
Commissioner Clyburn, when you came before us in the initial 
hearing with the Commission, you talked a lot about the concern 
about preserving diversity and local programming as well as clos- 
ing the gaps for women and minorities. Do you feel that the plan 
provides enough capacity potential to meet those concerns? 

Ms. Clyburn. It provides some promise, but I remain concerned 
on some fronts. The concern for me is when we talk about, and I 
am not — I am for a voluntary spectrum reallocation. But what the 
potential of that is that some of these entities who may be finan- 
cially strapped may be the first to sell their space, which would 
possibly further dilute the gains in the quest for diversity with the 
voices. 

But the frontier, when I look at the overall plan, I am hopeful 
because it provides a whole host of opportunities that some are 
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named and some are not, you know, low-power television, enter- 
tainment in other types of sourcing or programming over the Inter- 
net. There are growing enterprises and arches who exclusively 
want to stay in that space because of the flexibility and the poten- 
tial for keeping more of their dollars. 

So while I am concerned on the other front, I am hopeful that 
this space will be one that literally the sky is the limit in terms 
of potential for diverse voices. 

Mrs. Christensen. And so would it be the role of the FCC to do 
the outreach to make sure that these smaller entities know what 
is available, or is it our role or CPC’s role or 

Ms. Clyburn. I think it is very much a global effort. When I go 
out and speak, I say just that, the more positive aspect. A young 
lady came up to me and said, you know, I am in my senior year 
of college. You know what do I do? You know I want to get into 
broadcasting, and I am a proponent of in the meantime. In the 
meantime, you have a vehicle, a relatively affordable vehicle 
through the Internet to promote yourself, to produce yourself, and 
so I look at this as both of an opportunity and a bridge to whatever 
comes next. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you. Let me just ask this question. I 
know that preserving and stimulating competition is a major part 
of the plan, but are there any new mandates imposed on industry — 
and anybody can answer this — in the broadband plan? And if so, 
what industries might have mandates that might require addi- 
tional investment? 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, the plan itself is not self-executing. 
There are a number of ideas in the plan to promote competition. 
I spoke earlier about the complaints that we have heard at the 
Commission from small businesses who want to move on to 
broadband but are dissatisfied with the choice that they have and 
their prices. And we hear from other competitors who have raised 
issues. And the plan identifies a number of issues that require fur- 
ther work. 

Mrs. Christensen. Thank you. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back whatever is left. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Christensen. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, Mr. Terry, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been asked before, 
but I haven’t asked it, as the old saying goes. But I am going to 
ask it in a little bit different way regarding the over-the-air TV 
spectrum. The plan suggests the option of being able to give back 
or sell back — I am not sure — that part of the spectrum. The second 
half of that is does — if there are not enough station holders willing 
to give back some of their spectrum, we have heard that you won’t 
just force it. But does the FCC even have authority to force them 
to give back or the authority to take back some of that spectrum? 

Mr. Genachowski. With respect to authority, the authority that 
we don’t have is to structure what we call the incentive auction 
where with respect to any band, we have the ability to ensure that 
any spectrum that is used that way, that some of the auction pro- 
ceeds benefit the license holders. 

On the first question, again I would emphasize that both that 
there is a real issue ahead of us for the country and our ability to 
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lead the world in mobile. We have all the ingredients lining up 
with the incredible innovation that we are seeing, with the fact 
that we are moving quickly to 4G to lead the world. And we would 
be happy to share with you the data that shows the gap that we 
are going to face between capacity 

Mr. Terry. I am well aware. I am just wondering if you have 
that authority or whether Congress would have to give you that au- 
thority to grab back that spectrum if they don’t voluntarily offer it 
to you. 

Mr. Genachowski. My understanding is that the authority that 
we lack is the incentive auction. 

Mr. Terry. So you think if it just we are going to take that back, 
you have the authority to do that without congressional 

Mr. Genachowski. I think in general with respect to licens- 


Mr. Terry. OK. 

Mr. Genachowski [continuing]. They are licensees of spectrum. 

Mr. Terry. OK, which is also a follow-up question about giving 
it back, whether you could buy it back. They are leasing it. I don’t 
know if they would have the power to resell that anyway without 
the FCC allowing that or Congress. 

Just overall, I like the plan in part, and, of course, we are always 
going to disagree with some of the details out here. But one of 
them, I view this plan as mostly an infrastructure, but a lot of the 
opening statements was on tape rate. And I think that is an inter- 
esting discussion of access versus acceptance. And so I want to talk 
about what part of the plan do you think is important on the tape 
rate, which then dovetails into the buzzword affordable. And I 
think that is a term of art not necessarily science. And so are there 
mandates in here on pricing, or how would you make this “afford- 
able” so more people take it once we get the infrastructure and ac- 
cess out there? And I will open that up to any of them. Chairman, 
you have a good job of burdening and shouldering most of the an- 
swers and questions. 

Mr. Corps. I will get us going quickly. 

Mr. Terry. We can go to Michael. He needs to be involved more. 

Mr. Corps. Well, I think, number one, inferring that there is a 
competitive environment out there that helps drive down consumer 
costs is one way you get this stuff out and make it affordable. I 
think digital literacy is important so people understand the impor- 
tance of this to their individual lives and to the future of the Na- 
tion. 

Going back for just a second to that previous question you asked 
about, you know, licenses all expire. So, you know, we are not nec- 
essarily talking about going in and grabbing. I have always been 
a believer in kind of use-it-or-lose-it, and if you are in the broadcast 
spectrum, that involves serving the public interest. So my advice 
to the broadcast industry, while we are cogitating all of this and 
doing inventories and all of that is to make sure that that spec- 
trum is being used. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Copps, I hate to be rude to you, but I only have 
23 seconds left, and I want to follow up on the affordability and 
how we are going to do that. And I thought the E-rate was the an- 
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swer to that question. So in this discussion of affordability and take 
within urban cores and rural areas, has E-rate not been successful? 

Mr. COPPS. E-rate has been a stunningly successful program, I 
do believe, and I think it is — you are talking about digital literacy 
and all of that. And certainly E-rate is connected to that, but just 
from the standpoint of connecting kids to the 21st century, it has 
been an outstanding success. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Terry. The gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Rush, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Rush. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. This has been an 
excellent hearing. Chairman Genachowski and the other Commis- 
sioners, you may be aware of the joint efforts by this subcommittee 
and the subcommittee that I chair to draft a federal privacy legisla- 
tion. In recent days, much has been made about the plan’s proposal 
to commission future spectrum options for broadband service 
around advertising business models. 

If the FCC imposes conditions on spectrum and the 700 mega- 
hertz auctions require free broadband access for people who can’t 
afford it, then one probable way to finance the purchase price 
would be through advertising-based services. The plan offers this 
as a proposed recommendation. However if I am veteran to auction 
and I know when to follow rules of the road with respect to pro- 
tecting consumer privacy, then I might not be inclined to partici- 
pate or to bid as much as might otherwise. This especially puts the 
cart before the horse and could open the doors to another set of un- 
successful auctions. With the passage of privacy legislation, what 
impact do you think that this passage will have on your auction de- 
signs for the 700 megahertz? 

Mr. Genachowski. The privacy issue is a very important one is 
a very important one, and it is discussed in the plan. It is one of 
the big looming topics that the plan does say needs to be addressed 
to give consumers and businesses the confidence they need to par- 
ticipate in a broadband future. 

It is not — I think we are glad that there is work proceeding on 
legislation, and I think, if I understand your point, it is that clarity 
around the rules of the road on privacy would have real benefits 
to the business community and individuals as the broadband future 
rolls out. And I would agree with that. 

Mr. Rush. And on to another matter. As you know, one of my 
observations is that the broadband plan places too much emphasis 
on the demand and the adoption side without giving corresponding 
weight to factors that will stimulate entry by small businesses, in- 
cluding by minority-owned and entrepreneurs. Small businesses 
are a critical part of the equation, and they can help to offset the 
huge number of layoffs that we witness from large carriers. 

And I wanted to ask you. Chairman Genachowski and Mr. 
Copps. Mr. Copps, I know minority ownership has been a real area 
of concern for you over the years, and how do you plan on directing 
this stunningly silent omission in the National Broadband Plan? 

Mr. Genachowski. If I may, sir, there is complete agreement on 
the importance of small businesses and the challenges and opportu- 
nities around broadband. We held three workshops looking at the 
small business issues, and there is a discussion in the plan. I would 
be happy to follow up with you and make sure, but with respect 
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to training, information, digital literacy for small businesses, there 
are recommendations in the plan with respect to small business ad- 
ministration and joint activities, extension programs, to make sure 
that small businesses get the information that they need. There are 
several recommendations on that. 

And then with respect to the affordability issue that we heard 
from small businesses, there are recommendations with respect to 
moving forward on competition issues to get more competition to 
help reduce the price. So I hope the plan is not confusing on that, 
but I — there is complete agreement on the importance of small 
businesses in all ways that you said. And I hope that we can follow 
up and make sure that we are being as clear as we should be. 

Mr. COPPS. For my part, I commend the emphasis of the plan on 
small business. Ever since I was assistant secretary of commerce 
in previous administration, Clinton Administration, I have dealt a 
lot with small and medium-sized enterprise. They are the loco- 
motive of the economy. They are the job creators. So getting 
broadband out there that can facilitate their business is an impor- 
tant priority. 

Also is making sure the small business is a participant in the 
building out of this infrastructure and gets its share of activity as 
we build out. 

Mr. Rush. Yes, I only have — I guess my time is expired. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Rush. The gentleman 
from Vermont, Mr. Welch, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you very much. I had some of the same con- 
cerns that Mr. Blunt had, and I think that you all have addressed 
those questions. But obviously on the issue of this spectrum, we 
can’t afford to ignore the incredible opportunity that it has to con- 
nect folks in rural and low-income communities. And I think all of 
us represent some part of our district, most of us anyway, that are 
rural and low income. And that is certainly the case in Vermont. 

You have heard this, and you understand it, but it is important 
for me to say it so that folks back in Vermont appreciate that we 
are on the job here about the absolute necessity of treating this in 
many ways like electricity. So that that opportunity to create jobs 
comes to the rural communities, and I appreciate your concern on 
that. 

I wanted to ask you about this. The Commission obviously recog- 
nizes and understands the problems in the wholesale market, par- 
ticularly with high speed special access connections. In Vermont, 
we have established, with the help of the governor and the legisla- 
ture, Republican and Democrat, the Vermont Telecommunications 
Authority. And it has identified the high cost of wireless back haul 
as one of the most significant potential barriers to our success in 
Vermont in getting wireless service deployed in rural Vermont. 

So on the one hand, we are committed to the goal. On the other 
hand, we have a practical impediment that really does require 
leadership and guidance from you. And I just want to kind of go 
down the line a little bit about your views on that. Why don’t we 
start at this end with Ms. Atwell Baker, who thank you for coming 
into my office and saying hello. 

Ms. Baker. Absolutely. It was a great visit. I am glad that we 
had the time. Special access is an important input into services in- 
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eluding wireless and the back haul is certainly important. It is 
something we are taking a look at. We gathered the data. We are 
in the process of doing that now to look at what parts need to be 
regulated, what parts need to be unregulated. So hopefully we will 
be able to do this expeditiously. 

Mr. Welch. OK, thank you. Ms. Clyburn. 

Ms. Clyburn. Yes, sir. As it relates to back haul, I recognize the 
importance of that, and recognize that it will increase competitive 
options and make the cost of deployment lower. So I am looking 
forward to engaging more fully with that and to get rid of the some 
of the bottlenecks that cause. 

Mr. Welch. Let me just elaborate on this, Mr. McDowell, when 
you do it. You know in Vermont we have been trying to encourage 
some local generation of power, and then local generators have to 
use the wires and poles that were there beforehand in a regulated 
utility. And it is a practical challenge trying to figure out what is 
fair compensation on an asset that has been fully depreciated. And 
to some extent, these back haul charges remind me of that whole 
battle that we went through. 

And there is the property right obviously, the owner on the one 
hand. On the other, there is the acknowledged and urgent necessity 
of not reinventing the wheel in providing access to an infrastruc- 
ture so that all of the economy can prosper. 

And do you have any thoughts on how to thread that needle? 

Mr. McDowell. Very perceptive question actually. So when we 
talk about lofty and laudable goals in broadband, sometimes it does 
come down to the nitty-gritty of things like pole attachments and 
access to rights-of-way 

Mr. Welch. Well that is what it is about. 

Mr. McDowell [continuing]. And special access absolutely. So 
the plan does tee up those issues. I don’t want to steal the chair- 
man’s thunder, but when or what we might be doing going forward 
on pole attachments. I will let him speak to that and things of that 
nature with special access. For about three years now, I have been 
calling for a cell fight by cell fight, building by building mapping 
with special access. The last time the Commission looked at the 
regulations was 1998. 

I want to commend the chairman for issuing a public notice to 
get into the next stage where we can actually make a very in- 
formed decision as to what to do next. 

Mr. Welch. OK, great. Mr. Copps, thank you. 

Mr. Corps. Special access, I think it is time to do this. I am 
pleased that the broadband plan tees this up. We can’t take forever 
on this. This has been a problem for a long time. The facts that 
we have leads me to believe that maybe some people are paying a 
lot more for this kind of access than they should be. If that is true, 
I don’t think we should take forever to resolve that. I think we 
need to get to the essential core of data we need and then go ahead 
and act. 

Mr. Welch. OK, thank you. Mr. Genachowski. 

Mr. Genachowski. I agree with each of my colleagues. I think 
it is an example of the kind of issue, sort of a blood-and-guts issue 
where government can play a positive role in promoting invest- 
ment, promoting competition, and it has to roll up its sleeves with 
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the data, tackle the rules. And so I think it is an opportunity in 
this issue and others for a very healthy discussion and debate that 
is focused on the barriers in the marketplace. 

Mr. Welch. OK, thank you. I see my time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you, and I thank the Commission. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Welch. Chairman Din- 
gell is on his way, and we expect him to arrive momentarily for his 
round of questions. Right on time. Thank you. Chairman Dingell. 
You are recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Dingell. There will probably be a lot of yes-or-no questions, 
and I hope that our panel will be kind to me over this matter. Mr. 
Chairman Genachowski, Webster’s Dictionary defines the word vol- 
untary as being “done, made, brought about, undertaken et cetera 
by one’s own accord or by free choice.” Is that the definition that 
would be applied to the word voluntary or voluntarily in the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission’s broadband plan? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Mr. Dingell. Now, so I assume that would apply then to the 
questions where they are talking about voluntary channel sharing 
and motivating existing licenses to voluntarily clear the spectrum. 
Am I right? 

Mr. Genachowski. Yes. 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Chairman, the National Broadband Plan 
states if the FCC does not receive authorization to conduct incen- 
tive auctions or if the incentive auctions do not yield a significant 
amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms. 
That is a quote. Now, are these other mechanisms going to be vol- 
untary? Yes or no? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think that language speaks for itself. 

Mr. Dingell. I am sorry? 

Mr. Genachowski. I think that language speaks for itself. The 
other mechanisms would be determined in the future. 

Mr. Dingell. All right, if these are not voluntary, how would 
they then be accomplished? 

Mr. Genachowski. Sir, that would be speculation. I am focused 
on a near term win-win that works for broadcasters and that is 
done on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Dingell. Well, you understand there is a concern here be- 
cause everybody wants to know what these is going to constitute. 
Now, would we assume then that these other mechanisms will be 
100 percent voluntary or involuntary or what? 

Mr. Genachowski. I would be speculating to talk about what 
would happen if we face a spectrum crisis in the country and 

Mr. Dingell. I hope you and the Commission understand that 
this is a point of no small importance. Now, to all of this witnesses, 
and this again is a yes-or-no question. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
I apologize if this is discourteous. Does the Commission possess the 
authority, whether under the Communications Act of 1934, the 
Telecommunications Act of 196 or otherwise, with which to require 
broadband networks to unbundle access? Starting with you, Mr. 
Chairman, please. Yes or no. 

Mr. Genachowski. Well, that is a good — I would like to be ad- 
vised by counsel on that. We have been focused on broadband poli- 
cies and 
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Mr. Dingell. I will ask then that you submit that for the record. 

Mr. Genachowski. I will, sir. 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Copps? 

Mr. Copps. I would say yes. 

Mr. Dingell. Well 

Mr. McDowell. I would say no. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner? 

Ms. Clyburn. I would say I would submit that later. 

Mr. Dingell. And the last of our Commissioners? 

Ms. Baker. No. 

Mr. Dingell. Now, does the Commission believe unbundling net- 
work access will have a chilling effect on further investments to ex- 
pand broadband infrastructure? Again with apologies, yes or no. 

Mr. Genachowski. I don’t know that it lends itself to a yes or 
no because unbundling means so many different things to different 
people. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner Copps? 

Mr. Copps. I think I would give the same answer, and a shorter 
answer would be not necessarily. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner? 

Mr. McDowell. If history is our guide, yes. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner? 

Ms. Clyburn. I echo Ms. Copps’ answer. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner? 

Ms. Baker. Chilling, yes. 

Mr. Dingell. Again to all witnesses, does the Commission even- 
tually intend to require unbundled access to broadband networks? 
Yes or no? 

Mr. Genachowski. Again I think the plan speaks for itself, and 
the plan does not speak about unbundled network elements. 

Mr. Dingell. Commissioner Copps? 

Mr. Copps. I can’t predict what the Commission intends to do. 

Mr. McDowell. I can’t predict what the Commissioner will do 
either. 

Ms. Clyburn. I am not sure at this time. Thank you. 

Ms. Baker. I hope not. 

Mr. Dingell. Now, my time is running out here. Mr. Chairman, 
the National Broadband Plan mentions wireless communication 
services as a source of new spectrum. On February 16, 2010, I sent 
a letter to the Commission highlighting my concern that the open- 
ing of the spectrum for mobile broadband services may result in in- 
terference with satellite radio signals. Can you unequivocally as- 
sure me that this will not be the case? Yes or no? 

Mr. Genachowski. If the staff in the agency says there is not in- 
terference, then there won’t be interference. 

Mr. Dingell. I didn’t hear the answer, sir. 

Mr. Genachowski. Sorry. If the engineers at the FCC say there 
won’t be interference, then I believe there won’t be interference. 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Chairman, will the Commission provide ad- 
vanced notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and allow for com- 
ment prior to their implementation? Yes or no? 

Mr. Genachowski. I believe I don’t see any reason why not. That 
is what we always do. 
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Mr. Dingell. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you. My time is up. 
You have been very kind, Mr. Chairman. I reiterate my request for 
sending a letter asking further questions of the Commission and 
ask that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much. Chairman Dingell. And the 
record of this hearing will remain open until such time as a letter 
has been sent to you containing questions that various members of 
the committee may decide to ask beyond the context of today’s 
hearing and until we have received your response to that letter. So 
when you receive it, please be as prompt as you can. 

We thank you for your attendance here today and for sharing 
your views with us extensively. We have been here now for about 
three and a half hours, and we have certainly been enlightened by 
the information you have provided, and hopefully you have been 
somewhat enlightened by the views we have expressed as well. 

The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Stearns, is recognized for unan- 
imous consent request. 

Mr. Stearns. Thank you for your forbearance, Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to enter into the record just for the history 
a letter from 2007 from this committee, a bipartisan letter, to the 
FCC about the D block. Chairman Genachowski, just let me com- 
mend the staff for their public safety proposal. The 16 of us from 
both sides of the aisle sent a letter to your predecessor recom- 
mending a very similar approach. And I am optimistic that Con- 
gress will consider legislation authorizing first responders to use 
auction revenues to build a public safety network. And if possible, 
your public safety and wireless staff could provide input to help us 
draft that, that would be appreciated. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Stearns, for that rath- 
er lengthy unanimous consent request. Without objection. Well, 
thanks to the Commission. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Re: I mplementing a Nationwide. Broadband. Interoperable Public Safety Network in 
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for Meeting Federal. State and LocaJ Public Safety Communica ti ons Reouirements 
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Dear Chairman Martin; 

We commend you for your consideration of the above-referenced rulemaking. 

We request that tliis letter be placed in the public comment file with respect to that 
proceeding. We believe that it is worth considering whether public-private partnerships 
can help First RevSponders use more efficiently the 24 MHz of spectrum that was cleared 
by the Digital Television Transition and Public Safety Act of 2005 and made available 
si^ecifically for that puipose. Proposals like those of Frontline to jur>’-)'ig the 700 MHz 
auction, however, would force public safety officials to negotiate with one winner, of one 
auction, with one pre-detemiined business plan and no track record of success. In the 
end. it would harm both the broader auction and our public safely goals. We urge you to 
reject Frontline-type schemes and slick with your proposal in the Ninth Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking to allow First Responders to negotiate with all comers outside the 
corifmes of an auction. 


Public safety officials have expressed concern that Frontline does not adequately 
^present their interests, as evidenced in the recent filings of Uie National Public Safety 
Telecommunications Council, the Association of Public Safety Communications 
Officials, and others. State and local government representatives oppose the Frontline 
proposal for similar reasons in filings by the .National Association of 
Telecommunications Officers and Advisors, the National Association of Counties, the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, and tlie National League of Cities. The public safety and 
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government officials note that little time has been available to scrutinize the 1 1 *-hour 
proposal, which is short on specifics, leaving doubt whetlier the business plan and 
proposed network will really work, They also worry tliat the coverage, reliability, 
security, and quality of service will not meet public safety standards; tliat the network 
will not be available for years; and that First Responders will lack control. 

Public safety officials are so skeptical, in fact that they insist any spectrum set- 
aside for entities such as Frontline be granted on the condition that the licensee meet a 
series of public safety requirements or return the spectrum. The statement of 
requirements, however, will not be drafted until some time in the future. The odds of 
crafting precisely the right auction conditions, that create precisely the right model, and 
that result in precisely the right -wirmer, who will then agree to public safety’s 
requirements are minimal at best. We are likely to be left either with no bidder, or a 
winner who will neither meet the needs of public safety nor relinquish the license without 
a fight. Meanwhile, we would have wasted time, spoiled the auction, taken valuable 
spectnim out of circulation, and slowed progress toward our public safety goals. The 
history of spectrum policy has been marred by unfortunate incidents in which litigation 
delayed the allocation and use of spectrum. 

Alarmingly, a number of Frontline’s proposals do not even have anjrthing to do 
with public safety. Suggestions to impose wholesale and so-called open access 
requirements, for example, are blatant poison pills to discourage competing bids and 
lower the price of the spectrum. An outright prohibition on participation by incumbents 
is similarly self-ser\'ing. Whether considered as part of the Frontline proposal or as 
stand-alone requirements, tliese restrictions are inappropriate. Business models should be 
left to the market, not hard-wired into auctions. Moreover, Congress overwhelmingly 
rejected network neutrality mandates last year in a bipartisan vote of 269 to 1 52 on the 
House floor. The Commission has also just launched proceedings which we believe will 
demonstrate that network neutrality and device unbundling mandates are not only 
unnecessary, but hannftil. The National Public. Safety Telecormnunications Council and 
the Association of Public Safety Communications Officials have also expressed concerns 
that requiring open access would jeopardize the public safety network. 

To avoid starting down a path that wall be difficult, if not impossible, from which 
to recover, we suggest that the Commission follow the approach it outlined in the Ninth 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. There, the Commission proposed assigning half of the 
24 MHz of spectrum to a public safety licensee that would have discretion to enter into 
public-private partnerships. This would allow more time to consider additional 
proposals, increase the likelihood that tlie network actually meets the needs of public 
safety, and give First Responders more control, not to mention more competitive 
alternatives than one license holder. Further, it does so without jeopardizing the 24 MHz 
of public safety spectrum, the 60 MHz of commercial spectrum, or the auction proceeds 
that will ftmd the $1 billion interoperable public safety grant program and the $1 .5 billion 
converter-box program for digital television. The prospect of subscribers from tens of 
thousands of public safety agencies and the pooling of spectrum will give multiple parties 
incentives to negotiate with First Re.sponders. Proposals could come from winners of this 
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auction as well as holders of other licenses, all of whom may be willing to provide public 
safety access to additional spectnun and their existing infrastructure in return for access 
to public safety’s spectrum. 

This approach will also leave more spectrum available to create a greater diversity 
of geographic license sizes and spectrum blocks. The Commission would then have an 
easier time creating options for a wide variety of providers: national, regional, and local; 
large, medium, and small; incumbent and new entrant; rural and urban. 

It is imperative that the Commission abide by the statutoiy timetable for the 
auction. Achieving the right balance between the commercial and public safety interests, 
however, will take fundamentally more flexibility, coordination, and cooperation than 
can possibly be achieved through a hastily fabricated proposal reverse-engineered into an 
auction. Separating this matter &om the auction would also allow us to take a more 
cautious and deliberative approach, not just the 28 days that could be allotted to the 
pleading cycle without jeopardizing the January 28, 2008, statutory deadline for statt of 
the auction. Moreover, both the First Responders and the commercial entities may see 
need for adjustments, Such adjustments are manageable when relationships are based on 
contracts and service agreements, which can have shorter durations, modification 
provisions, and tennination clauses. Spectrum licenses, by contrast, caimot be easily 
modified or teiminated. De-linking the debate from the auction would also free bidders 
to make their auction plans, rather than continue to hold them hostage as delays over tliis 
controversy continue to threaten the time that will remain bettveen release of the rules 
and the auction. 

If Frontline and others believe in their business plans and are genuine in their 
desire to help public safety, there should be no need to stack the deck. They can still 
paiticipate in the auction, enter into an agreement witli First Responders, and voluntarily 
operate their netw'orks under a wholesale and open access model. If they cannot raise 
enough money to w'in spectrum at a fairly structured auction, this is em indication that 
their proposal will not adequately serve either public safety or consumers, Honest, 
market-based auctions work when free of onerous service conditions. They have fostered 
a vibrant and competitive wireless industry, and produced tens of billions of dollars in 
Federal revenue. BtJt the rules are critical. If done right, they create a fair playing field. 
If rigged, they sway the auction toward particular parties and particular business models. 
Let us not mistake this proposal for what it is; yet another attempt to get valuable 
spectrum on the cheap. 

Sincerely, 

cc: Commissioner Michael J. Copps 

Commis-sioner Jonathan S. Adelstein 
Commissioner Deborah Taylor Tate 
Commis.sioner Robert M, McDowell 
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FCC Kiiminates Mandated Sharing Requirement on Incumbents’ Wireline Broadband 
Internet Access Sercites 


/Ah I'.unt Places Telephone ami CaPle Camjxmies on Equal Fooling' 

W a>-hH)guin. D I . - The Federal Cohimunications fommission loAiy adopted policies 
(hat will bring mare and better broatlband services to coii.suiners h> eliinin-iting f.icilmci. sliaiing 
;i\\|uirctncnts on facilities-hased wireline broadband Inteniet aecess sen lec iirmidcrs. 

I he cliimgcs will emihie wireline broadband Imenn't .tecess pixw iders to respond quiekls' 
to eonsuiner demand witb effident, inaorative services and spur more \ igoraiB head-lo-head 
compctuion with broadbanti services provided over other plaiforms, I'hc (’oniinission’s iMion 
ivsjwnds to market aiid lectooiogica! changes marked t>> growth in the use orihc Intcmel for 
cpmmttmcaltpns and the availability of Internet sett'ice from raultiple bn ladbaiid pi jx'Uncs. 
inchidmg cable, wireless, satellite, and power line netw-orbi. 


. Tfc' Report aftd Order adopted by the Coniniis'sion'puts'wirblihe broadlviiid Inteitict 
jiccess' service, commoftlydeliveitd by digital sabscritier !iiJe(OSL)lechnok>gy, on an equal 
regaiatoty' footing with cable 'modem, service, currently the' inattet leader. I his appioach is 
eo.B:s'istent"wi'tb, a .receiit 'U'.S,, SnpretW!:Cot(rt. dceis'Mn'upholdingdhe Commissimi's light 
regn'lato.ry traatnient of:cB',hle'm«lem-service'. Consistent regtdhto.ry treatment of competing 
broadband ptotforms will enable txitentjaltnvestors i.n Hroadbatid lietw'ork platfomis to m«kc 
.market-based. .rather than .regulation-drh'eii,. investment and deployment decisions. 


Specifically, the C'ommisskm determined that wireline broadbanti Internet access .scivices 
are defined as information services functionally integrated with a lelecoiumunic.itions 
compooent, In the past, the Commission retjuired faciktics-bascd pnw ideiv to oflcr that w iri'liiic 
broadhanci tratsmission component separately from their Internet service as ,i <>timd -alont sen ice 
oil a tomtnon-caiiiei basis, and thus classified that component as a Iclecomrtnmicitliims sere ice. 
iixia) , the Commission eliminated this transmission component shanng a'qiurcment. created 
met the past three slecades uraler \-«y djflirent technological and market so.idithins, fmdiHg il 
caused tenjors to delay development and deployment of innovations to consumers. 

lo ensure a smooth transition, the Order requires lhai facilines- based iiiielms huujb.i , i 
Internet access sere ice ptinidcrs continue to provide existing wireline bioadbaiid tmeiiics un s, 
•tansniisswn olTctings. on a grandfathered basis, to unalTiliate-J ISPs for one yc.ir ! ii, ( lu ,> 
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also requiR-h I'acilitich-basoJ pmvideis to contribute to existing imi\ civil sen le n^cctlamsm^ 
based lit! iheir current lc\e!s of reported revehues forthe DSL transmission for a 27ii-Ja\ period 
aficr the cffcciicc dale of the (b-der or until the Coftmiission adopts new coniiibutioii luics. 
whiehexer oeciirs earlici. If the Coffitnission is unable to complete new contnbimon iiiles wiihin 
(he d70-(ia> period, the ('ommission vviil fake whatever action is nceessars lo presen e exisiine 
iimJing kx'els. inciudinc extending the 270-day period or expanding die comribuuoti base. 

llie Order also allows xvircline providers the ftexibility to offer the tiansiiiission 
component of ihe wireline broadband Internet access service to affiliated or uiwiTiliated IM’s on 
a commoii-eairicr basis, a non-common carrier basis, or some combination ofbolh borne luiai 
incuiiibciU lociii exchange carriers, or LEC.s, have indicated their members itui% choose lo ih (ei 
broadband Inremct access transmission on a common carrier basis. 

in a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, the CoiHjnission seeks comracru on whether ii 
should develop a framework for consumer protection in the broadband age - a framework that 
ensures that consumer protection needs are. met by providers of broadband Internet access 

service, ivgardle.ss of the underlying technology. 

■Aciion by tlii, fommission, .August 5. 2005, by Report and Order and Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking, (I'tC 05-150). Chairman Martin. Commissioner Abernathy, and Commi.ssioners 
Copps and .Adclsiein concurring. Separate statements Issued by Chairman Martin, 
Cdnanissioners Atrernathy. Copps and .Adclstein. 


Wireline Competition Bureau Staff Contacts: Terri Naloli and William Kehoe, (202) 418-1580 

-FCC- 


News about the Federal Comimmicaiions Coinmission can also be found 
on the Coainti.ssionN web site vvwwxfcc.gov . 
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Office of 
THE CHAIRMAN 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington 


March 23,2010 


The Honorable Cliff Steams 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Communications, Technology, 
and the Internet 

Committee on Energy and Commerce 
L’.S, House of Representatives 
2370 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D,C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Steams: 

Enclosed please find my responses to the questions in your letter of March 12, 2010, 
Please let me know if I can be of further assistance. 


Sincerely, 



Enclosure 
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Chairman Genachowski’s response to Congressman Stearns’s Questions 

1. Wy, specifically, was it necessaiy to delay release of the plan to March 1 7 from the 
statutorily required deadline of February 17? 

The Commission requested a one-month extension in the interest of advancing a National 
Broadband Plan that reflected the extraordinary importance of the task and that was responsive to 
the unprecedented record developed during the comment and workshop period. The 
Commission's process for the Plan was unparalleled. It was the most open and participatory 
process in the agency’s history and included over 50 public w'orkshops and field hearings, 30 
Public Notices, and significant hours devoted at eight separate Commission meetings to provide 
the public with updates on the Plan’s development. 

2. IVhat was done between Februaty 1 7 and March 1 7? 

The additional time enabled the staff to thoroughly compile and review the extraordinary record 
developed during this effort - over 74 thousand pages of comments from 700 parties - to obtain 
additional input from key stakeholders, and to more fully brief Commissioners on aspects of the 
Plan as it came together. 

3. How much money have you spent in preparing the plan? Please provide a total figure as well 
as a breakdown, including figures for categories such as the total amount paid to existing 
employees for time spent on the plan, the total amount paid to new employees for time spent on 
the plan, amount spent on studies and reports, amount spent on travel, amount spent on 
workshops, and amount spent on printing and production. 

The Chart below provides the information you requested. 


FCC’s Broadband Plan Expenditures for FY 2009 & FY 2010* 


ComDensation and Benefits 


In Millions of Dollars 
(Estimates) 

Existing FCC Employees (over 300 
emolovees. part time) 


2,38 

New Employees (78 Temporary 
cmploveeSs full and pan time) 


4.00 

other Eroenditures 



IT Infrasiriicturc and Support"' 


5,37 

Softwaie and Cost Modeling 


3,92 

Data t& 3'*^ Party Research^ 


4,01 

Outreach (including workshops and 
^ travel) 


0.34 

. 4 

Primine and Production"’ 


0.60 

i Total 


20,62 ‘ 

i Portion ofTotal Funded through FCC 
ADDroonations 


7,34 

j Portion ofTotal Funded through ARRA 
! funding 


1,V28 


' Expenditures as of March 15, 2010, which includes FCC appropriations and ARRA funds 
- Includes infrastructure upgrades to host new datasets, and web-based tools and information services. 
’ Includes purchase of over 20 third-party datasets 

“ The printing is being performed in-house, above represents pre-pioduction cost estimate 
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4. How many staff people were hired specifically to work on the plan ? From where were they 
typically hired? What is the employment classification of these staffers? How many of them had 
a background in communications law as opposed to a general consulting background? Were 
they hired through the same process other FCC employees who do not work on the plan are 
typically hired? 

The limited tenn hires the agency brought in to develop the Plan reflected Congress’s broad 
charge to the FCC under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, including the 
requirement to assess and develop strategies for use of broadband to address the important 
national purposes Congress requested, such as “advancing consumer welfare, civic participation, 
public safety and homeland security, community development, health care delivery, energy 
independence and efficiency, education, worker training, private sector investment, 
entrepreneurial activity, job creation and economic growth. '* These limited tenn hires are highly 
qualified and dedicated professionals skilled in a broad array of communications disciplines 
(legal and non-legal), or leaders in fields like education, medicine, and energy who understand 
the stakes involved in creating a comprehensive broadband infrastructure. In all, the FCC hired 
78 limited term staff. Some of these staff were employed for the entire duration of the National 
Broadband Plan; others were employed for only part of that time. These employees typically 
were hired from private sector organizations, including consulting fimis, law fimis, investment 
firms and operating businesses, as well as non-profit and other organizations. These employees 
sen-e on non-permanent appointments in various job classifications such as; Economist, Program 
Manager, Program Analyst, Telecommunications Analyst, Attorney and Consultant. Nine of the 
hires had a specific background in communications law; many more had experience in non-legal 
aspects of the communications sector. The Commission was granted Direct Hire Authority 
(DHA) from the Office of Personnel Management in response to the congressionally mandated 
requirements for a National Broadband Plan, Direct Hire Authority is a competitive process that 
allows for a streamlined approach to hiring. In addition to using DHA, the Commission used 
appointing authorities lliat are outside the competitive hiring process such as the Recovery Act 
appointing authority, temporary consultant and student appointment authorities, as well as details 
of staff from other federal agencies to quickly ramp up its broadband efforts. 

.5, The Administration has emphasized its policies to limit the hiring of or communication with, 
private sector employees in connection with government generally and the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act in particular, mile I am not convinced that such interaction between the 
public and private sectors is problematic. / am concerned if a double standard is being applied. 
How is it consistent with the Administrations' overall position on the interaction between the 
private and public sectors the FCC used private sector consultants, on a Umiied-ierm basis, 
many of whom may return to the private sector? 

The unprecedented scope of the requirements set out in the Recovery Act to create this Plan 
within one year challenged the FCC to assemble a team and access expertise in the latest 
technology that is not readily available in the government. The Commission gained crucial 
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insight from the broad array of skilled professionals and stakeholders hired to assist us in 
creation of the Plan. These professionals included engineers, economists, entrepreneurs, 
scholars, analysts, lawyers, as well as leaders from non-profits, medicine, education, energy, and 
government. All came together as public servants to tackle vitally important issues focused on 
what’s right for our country. 

6. How did the FCC review potential conflicts of interest among employees hired from the 
private sector ? Does the FCC plan to make available in puhlicly reviewable form any potential 
conflicts so that the American people can he assured that the plan was put together in an 
objective manner? 

As soon as prospective senior members of the Broadband task force were identified, they were 
contacted by an ethics official in the FCC’s Office of General Counsel (OGC) and were 
personally vetted, in advance of being hired, to ensure that they had no disqualifying conflicts or 
appearance concerns and that they were aware of the ethics restrictions that would govern their 
activities as Federal employees. Those who were determined by OGC to have potential conflicts 
or appearance concerns that could not be resolved were not hired. 

All individuals who were selected for hire as members of the Broadband team were contacted by 
the FCC's Human Resources Office and provided a form on which they were required to indicate 
w'hether they had financial holdings or interests of any kind. Those vvho indicated that they had 
such holdings or interests were referred to OGC, and their holdings or interests were reviewed 
for potential conflicts with their Federal service. In addition, the two individuals who were hired 
as members of the Senior Executive Service, and the one who was hired as a Schedule C 
employee, w'ere required to file Public Financial Disclosure Reports (SF-278). All other 
employees who were hired at or above the GS-13 level were required to complete Confidential 
Financial Disclosure Reports (OGE Form-450). Both forms list the investments held by the 
filing employee, their spouse and their dependent children, Any employee who reported any 
personal investments in companies subject to significant regulation by the FCC was required to 
divest such investments. 

Although the FCC is not pemiitted to make available in a publicly reviewable form the contents 
of any employee’s Confidential Financial Disclosure Report, the contents of the Public Financial 
Disclosure Reports filed by three senior members of the Broadband team are available upon 
request by members of the public. 


7, How soon Mali an electronic, searchable copy of the plan be available to help facilitate review 
of the plan by congressional staff and the public? 

A searchable pdf file w-as available on the FCC’s website as soon as the Commission released the 
Plan on March 1 6'^ There will be a Spanish version of the plan produced in April and a Braille 
version soon after. 

8. Please answer yes or no to each of the following questions: If the D. C. Circuit rules that the 
FCC lacks jurisdiction under Title I to impose network neutrality regulations, will you, as 
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Chairman, propose that the FCC classify broadband sendees under Title 11? Might you make 
such a proposal even if the D. C. Circuit does not so rule and, if so, why? 

9. What is your personal opinion on whether broadband services should be classified under Title 

m 

As you know, the Commission is currently litigating the case to which you refer, Comcast Carp. 
V. FCC, No. OS-1291 (D.C. Cir. ai'gued Jan. 8, 2010), before the D.C, Circuit. The FCC is 
vigorously asserting the position, presented in the Commission’s brief in that case, that Congress 
has delegated the agency the authority to address certain broadband issues under Title I and other 
provisions of the Communications Act. Wlien the D.C. Circuit issues its decision in the Comcast 
case, we will review and assess the significance of that decision for matters before the 
Commission. 

On the broader question of the appropriate treatment of broadband under the Communications 
Act, I believe broadband is essential to our country’s economic health and global 
competitiveness; to improving the lives of the American people; and to meeting critical national 
challenges like education and public safety. I believe (he FCC must pursue policies that promote 
investment, innovation, competition and consumer interests associated with broadband networks 
and services. I am committed to ensuring an approach to broadband that w'ill continue to allow 
the agency to meet the goals Congress has set for it. 
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FeogRAL COMMUMicATJOss Commission 
WASHiNGTGN; 

Jul>'1. 201& ' 


riic I lonorabk of I lenry A. Waxfljan 
Chairman 

Committee on I-nergy and Commerce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2125 Ravburn House Office Building 
Washington. O.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Waxman: 

Attached piea.se find my responses to the additional post-h«rmg cjuc.sfioWS M 
appeaftitee before the Committee on March 25, 2010. Please let me know if I can be of ferthcr 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Julius Oenachowski 
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Rfspfinses Chairnian JuBus Gcoaehoivsld to Qut'stiKn'. for ihr Kirord 
0%'ersiglil Hearing of (he Fetl.etalGoin«iunk»ii<>t(>. i tmim'KxMur 

Tic NtlioiialBroaiJb'and.Plaij (March 25, 

III! VNWG.KSHOO 

\ W '' IKplov iilcnt 

' ' t"-> ris'-ion jutl iSv sialThave denwiistrated asenseof urgeac> i > - i, 

t‘ ' n,i\l has,-,! on the tcsiimony presented here, that the ConuuisMO'UtVKt'iioc . *1 !• 
iN.dioi- .iK’ed itui ( continue to have some concerns, esptxiallj when n comes li> f'l o 
o.n'ri iitui'i vviili !»cH .md mnovaliseiuses of the spectrum, loo ;r,a,\\ cMU'nelvd mtei, > 
s,\ ::i u' be able to stop ixw ideas froBi taking root through Jelastng Ustiss ih,>t kos-p 
■.peciuini coiic.-nlutk-d ni the hands of larger carriers. 

(he Ceimmission has to work together in an expeditidas fashion to deplot ahvath ataiLiblc 
spt'ciriiirt. )1 we ic going to sec that (00 megabits reach lOOmiliioi) (louics the IT'C has to 
begin to complete rulemakings faster,® that w see intmcdiale .rction i am disappoisiled that 
the Adtunced Wireless Specuum (?) was not recommended tor inimediale deplojmem - 
that’s a pfoceedmg tlitit wa.s teed up years ago. Businesses can't be expected to pimtciptiic in 
a hackneyed process tiiat (caves tlicm wondering and (ostiic mwiev for vears 

Also, 1 have heard. ihatlhe. Dcparimcftt of Defense’s (DOD), 1.755- i7$()iMife,".spectmm b.apd 
that the National. Broadband Plan is considering pairing vvilh: .AW.S-3 is currently jam packed 
with vital systems itichidffig drones for air sttikes. in A.fglwhistati a.nd:. Pa,kfst£m:.an.d border 
secarity here at hoitte., .and that .the .systems in. that baud cost over SK)0. bi.liio.ft. ttod catttwt: be. 
relofcated unfildOSO. Could you comment on this matter? 

.RES.PtiNSE: T.lie"Nat.iona! U'roadbUiid Plan (‘‘PI.an’’):.rceo()i.meh<fs thltfNTIA.ln' 
■■consukaltonwith the FCCrcotKluct aii analysts, to be .completed by (.jetober L'20'f{):., of 'the 
po.ssibil.ily t)f'tmllocaring'»'pc»rtioR'.ofth.B .1 755-1 SSOthiH^'tod to pairvvith the' AWS-J 
tend. This effort iS' already iindcr way with our colleagues at 'NT'I'A. ..As su.|geste<l.byvtl:»' 
.plan, ,N"HA and FCC stftfl'.liivo.lyed in these cons«lt(St!o.tis are co.nstdering various 
ptBsibilitie.s .for reallocating . spectrum to meet (h® needs, of the Ayireleks niatkttl’ s explosive 
gro'vst.h... Thi.s ittcludes, but is not limited to, the l75S>178t) Mite band. 

.Almost ten j ears have passed since spectntm, managers last examined the {xtssibiHlj of 
reailocatiiig additional spcclium iVom the 1.7 OH* band, so a fresh look is Lippropriate, 
Obviousl) the wijvless maikctplace aadmoWle technologies hav e imdergoiic significaiil 
changes m ihe last decade For exstmpk, in 2000-2001. DoD a-ssiimed that ail non-Federul 
I'peiatioiis would involve I.\l [-2000 or .36 technology, \vhtc(t m.t\ mi lor.ger be the ease. 
Carnets arc novv contemplaiing deployoieat of 40 tecbuologies, mckidmg ! ( it and 
\\ i\! \\ Mso. dm mg the test rev ievv, the process for rcimbiusing 1 etiei.il users was 
•Ik k'ui Now tlic t'omnietcLl Speetrnm Bnhancenient Act passed ir. .'IK) ( p rm idcs 
Cl tiaitiiv to IVdctal users-and l uttderstahd that Congress may ,d.,o ronsider ad.iuioi.al 
•moiiiv ••ments to th.d process. 
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!n .!■»■ P'.ii', recommends that over the next inonttewc jti.iis/v • > ."'iiu 

sjveirum to pairwithAWS- 3 . Icompleteh 031^.1* » ti, >.'• ;c<' i e 
iinpiKi nil tvt ’I'c t '‘i>!imissi«s to resolve proceedingsasex^ditioush I'o -I' ^ e ' ’ m tc 
that ;lic ri.s-a .'c'-; a Jeadlinc of October 1, 2010 to complete the an 'Its .,t ii 1 j a. , > 
alicstuuiu' 1 he Pu'.n recommends that if there is a strong SMSsibihU 01 ^ ih i.a'i," a 1 1 
-.pcciiun! u> i\i!r wiih the AWS -3 band, the FCC, in consultation vtiih N 11 \ 'huiee 
imnic.tijklv connnenee reallocation proceedings for the cOnibmtJ Kind IK i It" .-i i " 

U' i\\o;Miic:'d nwt if pairing is not a strong possibility, the Commi sioi' sIrh,.,! 
i'tumpiK .idopt fiilcs in 2010 and auction the AWS-3 spectrum on j stand .,h i« i' i-,!' ,it 

ifil I 

2. ''iiKv there is no evidence or data in the Nattonal Broadband Plan supporting this possible 
pairine, did anyone at the t'omrnission contact 1X)D officials to gel the real picture on 
teallocalitig I )01)'s spectrum during the preparation of the National Broadband Plan'l 

if Si), pic.'isc make available to me atid niy colleagues tlte data front tho Dol) or the 
Administration stiggcstmg the p<)ssibility of reallocattog federal spectrum to pair tV'ith the 
AWS-3 band. 

RESPONSE; It lias been almost It) years since NTIA and the FCC; have termally evaldatcd 
the possibility of non-Federal use of spectfuin within the 1 755- 1 850 MHz freqiietKy kwd.' 
NTI A has agreed to take a fresh look al ihispossibiliiy. commenting that “the Admiiiistetion 
supports exploring both commercial and gov'eirunent spectrum available for reallocation,” 
FCC, staff members have been participating inaxii.ntct'agency process, with NTIA and o.ilier; 
Federal tigencies regarding, potentiai non-Federal use, of spectrum in a,iiu,mber of bauds, 
including the 1755-1850 MHz. iTt-tiueticy range. 

3 , I want , to kno w what you. will, do indi vidually 1,0 niovc us forward. If you donT^flncf paired, 
.spectrum by the Obtobet dcadtinc outlined in the rejrert.-will you acteally aaCfion the 
spectrum and pul it in use as soon as po.ssibfc? 

RESPONSE ! A'es. One of the things that the Piatt did was set a deadline ,f(sr analysis o,f this 
pairing alternative. The Plan also reconimcmte that if the pairing is not possible, the 
Commission should immediately proceed to adopt rules, and aucliQH the AWS-S .■speettum. 
,Ri;ee!itiy,, the FCC released a.i,t .Action Agenda tltat hidicates that theT,;OHimissioti\vilL by 
October 1. 2010, conclude a process with NTIA to tletermine whether a portion of the 1,7 
GHz band currently used for federal government purposes can be paired vvith 20 Ml 1/ tif 
spectrum in the AWS-3 band. The Plan Actidti Agenda also indicates that if, at the end of 
the inquiry, there i.s not a strong possibility of reallocating federal spectrum, the ('otnmi.ssion 
plans to adoftt tinal rules in the fourth quarter of calendar year 20!0 to auction the A\VS-3 
spectrura on a staud-alor.e bast.? in the .second quarter of calendar year 201 i , 

4. With this in mind, i did not .see any immediate, .specific recommended aetitin.s in the Plan that 
would have the FCC create new broadband competition through the use oJ' spectrum. What 



I, • . o )' ail' \i .1 be taking inthe short term, say in Ihe ne\) 3 r> n.ha 
I, \i V ’ 1 "!v\c can hcip create new entrantSrlo the broaiilM,'.: I’uskc* ' 

Rl* si*<>\si 1 1' I ’I m laid out several recommended actions to ctcaic 'n,- ,u'\ '».< 

I "'h M un i i' !('■ Ji the ure of speetrum, Speeifically, the Plan res.<'(t*i!k-i„K tl, u die 1 1 1 
R i-i, >>'< • ,.>ai eri/ iicwiy uvailaWe for broadband use within the next H'vc.as m v ha.i 
■ "! OK o;' iic.uctn 225 MHzatid 3,7 GHz should be made newts as.yS ib'c !i.> .,i 
M > 'f'vscors In .idJitwn, the Plan suggests that the Commission 'houtd t'oc I'p 'on 
u'hii sivciiiini lu! tinhccnsed use, which could provide uddi'ional uppoiU'ives ik; 

PoV' otnrs and nngomg mnoyation in mobile services and kvhnologiLs U,e 
s ,1 1 >' imd Offices have already begun executing the stiaiejn ian' oat t.i d o 

rciii I i.e Bi(>.idband \«-tion Agenda. aiwiour(ced on April S, 2010, explains tin ptirpn-e a id 
u'niiig (>i more t'uui 60 rulemakings and other nolicB-awl-commcm piocecdrags tin I'I'fi 
•i\oni,jK-ikis lot !( ( at turn SiV htto://wwvv.broa<ibanii.go v pktn,'tm»,klKiiid-ai tioit 
■le ciHki hlml t or example, hi the end of this quarter, ilw t'ommissicn plans to iddiess an 
Oider to enable lobiM mobile broadband use oflO MH? of speclnim in the 2. Hit 1/ 

%'irdes,s Conimumca'ions Service {WCS) band. 

5i &&SsJSSaliotl 9'U 

1 wi« pleased to see a specific reference to ftirKling for Next fiencration ‘Hi. As you kflOW, I 
joined with mj colleague, .lohn Sliimkus, tire Co-Chati of the 1 41 1 f autus, to offer 
biptirli.stm, bicameral Icgislavion to tetiew grants tor d-l-l call tenter ivchnoiogy, and to 
move that technology into the iKxt dexclopmental phase Have you had the opportiitiity* to 
review' the iegislattoii and, could you give me your opinion about the need for H,.R. 482?*? 

RESPONSE;' 1 have, reviewed H.S., 4829^ as'wel! as the companion' Sena.te bi.ll, S. 3li',l,'S,. 

The legislation is consistent with our rccominenditiion,s in the National Broadband Plan 
(NBP) and would advance tlie vision for the rapid and efficient deployment of and inignitioii 
to Next Get!eratioii9 1 1 . Consistent with our rccommendatioas in the NBP, the Icgi.slatKm 
reaullwrizes the 9H grant program that was created m 2(i0'} by the 1 NHANC 1 911 Act and 
reauthorizes 'the 91 1 Implementation Coordination Gffico (ICO) as well, in particular, there 
is 3 significaM need for those provisioiM that vreuld autl»ri/e grants ibr litihimeed 91 1 and 
Next Generation 91 f implementatjoit, condiiion receipt of grants on use of 91 i funds only 
for their intended purposes, and addre-ss 91 1 caller hKdlion is,sues with respect to operators of 
multi-line telephone .systems (ML! S> I also appreciate that the kgislnticm includes training 
in 911 services, becatBe ! recognize that trainiiic is of national importance The need for 
these provisions can be mea.surcd m: the lives that Knlanccd 91 1 and Ne.xt Gcncraueii 911 
sen-'ice.s will save, the raiunes they will prevent and the property they will protect, i look 
forward to woikmg with you and your colleagues in iniplementing all oi the NG 91 1 -related 
recommendations coiuatucd in the NBP and ensuring that NO 9J 1 is asaii.ible througboiil the 
nation, 

6. Spec,ui| Acce.ss 

1 i-.is gU.J to sec that the Plan includes several references to m.ikmg sure that si’ccuil ac,.,s' 
iH'-.jc pw .md reasonable, ,4s we all Icrtow, Ihest eireuits punRic ciitKal sotiiKXtio!'- Ui 
i.i.'iess scnices inckiJmg backhaul for tvirdessprovidtri to small bu-mc-ses ireiry 
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\;\! . > !'\ ,> teidji chains placing orders with their wndor^ 

.1 ,>L.i\c i| , t ■••rtmission look into the pricing and coropetilioii orsi'ci Ml ,'vt, 
w\,n' ii i! ■:) ' id to sec that ft is a priority. Are you confident ib.c y<, 'i H,' ilv k'c.ii 
'( 'b s’' s\! s ^ 

WSIt>\M ■ b specijl accesS:serv'ioeisacoffin®h:'eamertticconu5;'i! ‘ ' •cc 

lOitc 0 'U> i.uirc n-quircments under Title II of the- Cpmmjihcalioiis \it 'i , 
f . I t ior I’rtiv ( 'ap Carriers NPR.M, 20 FCC Red I9*)4 1 205)5) rJcsci.hii" ■ tin- 
I'l' i|\ , uA‘ t onimwston's rate regulatiott of interstate access scrsiccs. i-witi Or..* -i.cs.j 
,u I ' li-ei 1 <ir I’s-.inple, section 201 of the Act lequifes commo.i earners lo fio', 

!' 'V A itc' at i>i t and rcasdiiable rates. See 47 U.S.C. § 2()Ub) Stcond 202(0 1 pi-'b'hii . 

" I ' uts :i )m cneaems.’ to iinjust or anreasonabte discriinination in their chasges oi p- iciK.'s, 
Sec a? U S I. t; 202 uM hlorecrvercthe Coittmisswti has tire authtons to ptcscnbe msi .'">1 
ii asonable spco.il act ess lates. See 47 U.S.C. § 205. These pu>\ i.skms pros idc the 
I ('umiisMon with ample legal amliority to ensure just and reasonable rates m tJte provisKm i>; 
special access icrcjces 

On '-Novembe! 5, 2tMM, the (, otnmission issaed a public notice seeking commcni on ah 
appropriate ana!) ticai i'ranicwork to resolve issues raised in the pemiing .Special JctvCs. 
hblice (if FropowJ Riikmakiri}^. This proccedrag seefcs to determine whether the 
ComBii-ssion's rules are working to ensure that rotes, terms, and condilio,ns -for special aticess 
.services, which serve business locations and cell towers, are just and reasonable, as required 
by law. The Gomniissicm’s staff is presently analyzing the c.\.tensive: comments it has 
received in respdn,se to that publ,ic notice. Furthers the. National. Broadband Pl'an, males 
cOrt-ain, recommendations fegatdittg special access, semces to. promote broadband, 
deployment, competition., and, investmeni. In this regard, the Plan recommends that tite 
eornmissio,i:i contprehensively review' its regulations and develop an d’teive policy 
feimework ,for'taki,ng tepediteci.: 'action "to e'ltsure the widespread a'C'aifabi.Hty o'f i'lrputs for 
broadband services, mcluding 'the, i.nputs provided by special. acce.ss scrvice-s. 

-As pa,rt of its receiTliy announced breudband action agenda l©f iutp!em.eSirtg tie Nafiottsl 
Broadband .Plait’s recommendations, the (fomrnissfon vviU told a. .staff workshop late in the 
sect'tnd qvrarter .or early third quarter w discuss the analyfleal ftanieworfc it should use to 
assess the effectiveness of the existing special access rules. In late third, (juarte,f or early) 
fourth quarter, the Co.mmissio,n plans to. propose such a framework, and identily associa.te<,t 
data co!:!.ectio,n.requirehtents, if necessary - critical stepslovvard ensiirihg that: rales, terms,. 
a.nd condition.^ for special access services are just and reasonable, as required by law, 

7. .A'Qbjdabilj'ty 

1 he Nation il Broailb.md Plan doesn’t provide Specifics on hitw to achieve briiigitig more 
bfoudh.mJ comiectiv itv to low tncoine and niral homes in this counlrv , other than ihwugh 
use ofthc i'niwtvi! 5ci vice Fund, Will (he FCC work more chwch with lU'D w expand 
>l.iv needed tcc hnologv? 

R! SI’ONSI : i he plan tiieludes a niiihberofrecojtBaehdations aimed at increasing 
, em.e, to. n\ lo low mcome and rural homes. Some, such as expanding low income 
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•.i\ci , Nvi\,, 0 to broadband, will he lead by tlie FCC. \\ Ivn 

.vc,>ii.'<u’i \u;:«n its Jurisdiction, the: FGC, where appropriule, -An; x\‘k nipui itoio 

1)1 i < ,.5 1 . ii'> , ,,k i.'l agencies who serve large grbopsofnon-adoptciA .,(,cn on Ihc 
, >-i tguaillarcorthL Departinent of Education. 

! he pi.ii; il', ' ,'i.UicAst.s atTofJability as part of Other, broader recommLi'U i'mi .. ,iv, 
,.,lop;nii .h,d fv I CC ma\ not have aroteiniinplcmetiling some of those 'v', '.toih ,! ! • ' 

I . esairp.e ife National Broadband Plan rBcommended that M 1 \ expim.' riibh, !■ i . ■ 
.M'titci -liip'. i PriNi to stimulate broadband adoption mnon-adop!iiig eominiiHiiKs .,i m ' 
i'-'.j. HI U K-Miiems arc ain-spedaHyvoliterable group. NTIArcecmh aw.rJc.iaN's ' 
n.ilhoi' .U'l.ur.jble adopuoi) grant, which will be suppkmemed bv N’ t rntMion tn.itj," i_ 
tiimts b\ a con.soitium oi private companies, to: collaborate with l.s<> aflouiab'.e iviu,fi. ai 
aetoss me (.ounir., subsiji/c connections for 27,!)tW housing units, ihe !X t is als<. a , ae oi 
a .ai.nd two B K>!’ application that proposes tb Work mote close1> CMth HI O to insiuulc 
'imilar, mulii pimnccd asioptmn programs targeting as many as ?s0.ooi» low uKt'mc 
hiiuschoids. 1 he !<’( will not have a formal operational roL in win p.iiuciii.ir I'l'Ps that ma> 
develop as part oi'BK >1 . hut the FCG will coirtinue to explore iiinovalae .t; proaciiCs to 
coordinate with other gov ernment actors like HlflX NTl.-\ .ind the Department of \grieulwire 
while aisti kweragiiig efforts b> o(he:r -Stakeholders from the put ate and non-puifit sectors, 

8. .Fffi. cohceined that low income homes will get hookcd.up, but the tesideirts wiJ:l, be: Unable; fo 
maintarn BiontWy paymews. Once low income and niKd households do tmquire: feroadbaiit}: 
technology, what can, be done (o asmre that the nionihly service charge is kept to a: mintratiBi, 
so tha.l the .service may be .mai:nta:,ined? 

RESPONSE:; The. National ftroadband, .Plitit recommends .that 'universal. service: 'iOw-ihc'otiiS 
, , ^ ,pto|t8;tii,$.f:y..fel:ine and Li.nk ,'Up) bft.exptinded to- Includt, broadba.ti,d service, Ctt,ttent{.Y, 

'■■■■: 'tifeline discounts offset'tiigiMe.tow-irtcome ctm,sumer,s’ recurring, in:tmt,Uy telephone.' . 

. ■cliatge.s,.. while Link Up 'discouiits reduce eligible low*inconje cOiis:iinier;s’ ■one-ti:i,tie'tel,epiioi» 
eo,nnectio#ittstii!lation c If both Lifeline and Link lip discounts arc expandfxi to 

.apply to :service packages that include broadbiaid, as the Plan rccommc»id.s, eligible kiw- 
income consumers would be eligible for discounts on t»lh recurring niomhly charges and 
installa:tion charges for broadband sendee. Specifically, the Plan rccoimncnds that: 1 1 ) the 
FCC awlstates should rfcjuire eligible telecoramunicalions carriers ( i: fCs) to permit Lifeline 
customer.^ to apply Lifeline discounts to any service or package that includes Irasie voice 
telephone .service; (2) the FCC should integrate the expanded Lifeline and Link Up programs 
wi:th other slate and local e-governinent efforts; and f 3) the MT should facilitate pilot 
programs that ■will produce actionable information to implement the most efficient and : 
effective long-term broadband support roeebanism. 

b. Cwnpetitioii tjucstions 

!hc N.mon.i! Broadivuid Wan okserves that there isnotacoheient .siid cffcciice frarttcwisk 
mn ci'imc the (.’onmsission's wholesiile competition regiilalions. Including wirdess ro-irsiiui' 
poi'i-ies. Indeed, -he Lt'C's currait wireless roaming rule expressly permiis ihc rwlioiiN 
i.irge,! witdcs.s caineis :o diseummate or excitide large geographic ;ue<t.^ ahogcthci in 
p!.,),:i.Lisg wlioles.ik teaming smfces to their competitors. As the flan iioIca, suih y.indiu 
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■ ) liuit'u.i' "i- xuiji; comptftition policy objwfo'eS; hy iimilini; :tic 4l-.!n' xU -m.iiitr 
i )ii-c> ■ Ui I X. ' >..vx'ssio the nccessjttjeinputs IB tpinpite. How do you t.' ’uiJiv-," il",- 
i,"ox'i>.i u o>x<,c . •• isimpUitioii issoe in the context of 'wireless niamio;; 

RFSroXsl- . h ti'ol the f'otnmission mcxlj'fied the 2007 roaming ink- and kiinioaicxt the 
h.i'n'c u', ii!!i 1 >, \eU'SK>n.* linder tMe revised f 0 afilingriile, upon a reason ihl, 

> Mils s itiC'-. j!c ohhpatcd toprot'ide voice, text ftessagma. and pasii-!o-l.ti.x usaiims', S' 
,ir,' lev hi','U>, ivalK eon-palible, faeilitfes-based CMKS carier on reasonable ,>!;J in>i 
•wuaM uiMnaiKiataiy terms and conditions. THsacw framettork lot nuinoio 
eiesHi ,) >0 can lets ol all si/c.sio reach reasoitaijM roariiiag agreements for any .’jc.i. winie 
:ke , nceuraging ths’se i arriers to cominuc investing in the coverage and capncsl) (n'ti:C!r 
'aixsmks 1 iimiikition ofthe hoffle market roaming exc-teitm will intrease coissiitncfs' 

« ..ess i« seamless n.ilK>i!\vi(lc mobile services, ttherewr and nhcncsvr they choose, aiiii s-xill 
ps.'iiiiHe iiivestmcTil. !nt)o\dli<)i), and compelitiofi in BwWie vsdrelcss services. 

lu ! iic X'ational Bioudband Plan acknowledges the imponance of data roannng to etitrs and 
comjK'trtion ftu mobile broadband services, Bwtthc FCC's present \oics' loaming tulc 
contains an "in minkel'' exclusion that expressly pennits carriers U) den.) roaming smice to 
their cotnpetiuirs’ cusiiimer.s in large portions of iheiT licensed icrriiones 1 his cxelu-sion. if 
repheated in the data roaming context, would appear to severely tmdea'ut the ( 'ommission'-s 
slated goal in tlie Plan ol achieving "wide, seamless and competitive coverage,'' How tk'cs 
the C'ointtiission intend to address this proWem? 

RESPONSE; As discussed above in response to question ff'-), with respect to voice and 
fel&ted seiwices. the Commission eliminated the home roaming exclusion. % ith respect to 
data roamiiig: and consistent with the .Naiicmal Broadband Plait, the sought addiliotial 
CStnntefit on whetlter to extend automatic roaming oWigation.s to mobile data scrvice.s. FIk 
, Gotnaiission committed to .resolve the data roaming i.ssue in tin expedited manner. As i have 
, said..before, there. are .tew ai'cas in communieaiions lliut present greater promise for our 
comitry than mobile - in terms of driving oi.ir cconom) and delivering broad oppt'irfunily fw 
a.ll Anjerican,s -■ and our goal nttel he Ibr America to lead the world in mobile To pairaotc 
this goal, we niust ensure that. American coB.sunicrs have access to competitive broadband 
data communications services whenever they vvant and wherever they arc, while also 
ensuring that, the United States has the fastest aid most extensive mobile networks in tie 
world. 

if- Public TeleyiiiiQn - B roadcast Specmini Issue 

As you know, public television stalkms are vary diSTetCiii from eommeictai television 
station, s with re.specl to their fundingv their programming, their missii'ii and the eUlcient 
manner in which they use .speelrum teservC the public interest, Piiblis' tdcvi.sion stations 
also ha'Vc been confronting extraordinary .fiscal challenges during the pasi I X mombs. As (be 
Commi.ssion looks .ihead to nticroakings anootmeed in the National Brotidhancl Pkm to 


s ",,., 1 ^ ana\^i!ion^Ftti‘tltt!i' Notice of P'.ipti'iv Rutemating. \V'\ No 'o' i< «' 

I -> • \|'i ;t,vniai 
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uxliiin ! ’0 \:i i/ •!> sfx'ctruin frorabroadcastas, caftyeu;^© us yvsuKrtic^^ :1 kiI p.iM’c 
si.iiion'. w ;!l be proteeted from mvolahtBry'-refllocatidns oi' >pcch tmiV 

kFsl*<»\sl-b the ruks for broadcast spectrum reallocation thai ! wib «:ll 

j'u*\hk !i>r j u.biiii.ir) program for public televiston stations, as well us Ciiian'ovul '.t'»k>’!S, 
( »!i>- ;uiib): esiim.iies of howittuch spectrum per market well need (o rcp^llj'.Ho itc' not 
vln-iiii.nii'h ‘x'twoeii commercial and non-commercial television spectrum 

c do J^^ttl5pulsl!. however, between how to alloeale the proceeds rosullmg boitt .no 
coiitnl'utioris ot commereial atid non-comoicrcul station spectrum. Iti Rccomiiici.dotioi, 

! 5 (! -'f lisc National Broudbiuid Plan, we suggest that Congress consider allow mg oi 
the proceeds front the sale of .speettnm contributwl by non-commefcial leknssum .siui.um 
endow ;t irus'l fund for the prs'Juction. distribution and archiving of digital pubhc mciiki 'A . 
also recommended that ihc.se proceeds should be distributed so that j significant poui.m gt'cs 
10 public media in the communities from which the spectrum was contTibutcd. 

Our cxpcaatioii is ihat this voluntaiy progtani w'ili achieve all our goals. 

12. Wttold you elaborate on the sequencing of the wletnakings for reclaiming the broadcast 
spectrum and the creation of incentive auctions ia the Kational Broadband Plan? As you 
know, only the C’ottgress can uuthon/e the creatioa of incentive spectrum auctions in which 
the cuirtxihutors of speclniin could receive sotne of the proceeds. I am particularly iniercstcd 
in the proposal iiir the creation of a digital media trust fund to be created from the proceeds 
of inconthe auctions of spectrum contributed by public teievisitm .stations, if ('ongiY.ss docs 
not MUiltori/e such incentive auctions, will the.se other rulemakings go forward in any event? 

RF.SPONSk: In Rocommendation S.5.6 of the National Broadband Plan. v\c .suggest that 
Congress consider allowing 100% of the proceeds from the sale ofspcctrutn contributed by 
non-commercial television stations to endow a trust fund for the pKKluction. distribution and 
archiving of digital public media. Wc would look to Congte.ss to determine att appropriate 
trustee and u.ses of truist income and ditsburseraents, but envision that trust fund proceeds 
would be supplemtiital to current Congressional appropriations for public broiidca.sting. 

I have ksfeed .iny staff lo focu.s our next television spectrum luleraaking on rule changes 
necessary to allow .stations to .share a 6-megahert/ channel Wc believe chtumel-sbarmg 
introdoces a new and meaningful option of which broadcasters could avail Uicmseivcs 
independent of Co.ngress granting us incentive auction authority. 


'•’t' .. 





<>l l-SilONsl'OR Hll MIXtMW 
tin HOMWUll H t IH- STEARNS 


; i\K> tov I'M ,J*' H, p!an laj oat any cost-benefit analyses’’ Hovt masn o,'i; i'-- 

Mv;u! *s>' iML h „k;‘iional broadband subscriber we ta«aie aid each .iduitu is.i! i\r 

wo ",•« ttk-'? il.tlOO? $10,000? SIOO.OOO? Witl you commit to piowunn ih.wc ,>! 

1 .'w it ,i i.,!jsis heri'vre adopting any item in the plan? 

RI>Tt»\sr ; iih* t'l'mmission created the National Broadband Plan intct-pi I'bc !■> Jmc i-o,; 
i7o!!ifongTi*ss, in the A RRA. to “seek to ensure that all people of the Uiiited M.rtv- ii n , 
.'vvnws to Hm.idband capability I he Plan presents analyses of where btxtad’-.ui? 

in!. jNiructiire is axmlable. where there arc acaikWlity gaps, and the cost to fiU tho-e e.ii'' 

The methodology and model underlying these analyses are explained m detail m a >l dV 
iechnical paper rilled " The Broadband Availability Gap” released by She FCG's bri'adl-aiid 
,v.«n on Apiil ?i. dOIO. ibis paper desenbes in detail the methodology anti model 
employed to csttmatc areas of the U.S where broadband service is iit't likely to be to ailable 
in the next .seveui! yciu's, ami estintates the cost of bringing broadband to these imserveJ 
areas. 

Costs of bringing broadband to a particular umerved tome will viiry greatl j! depeSttiiig oi 
geography and technology, making it difficult to provide a singk figure pefhonie «w Mbps, 

Wc rceogni/e that the solution to filling broadband availability gqts will not be the same for 
all tomtvs and that part of that solution involves finding the most cosi-cffcclivc means to 
make broadband available. The Commission is committed to conlinuiitg with its open, 
transparent, data driven proces.scs as it works to impkawni recommendations eowtaiiied in 
the National Broadband Plttn. This process will include rigorous analysis ol'data in the 
records developed to consiteKan, reeaiKmendsiionSrprktr to adoption of any 
recomtnendatiotts. 

The broudbimd plan propose.^ expanding the E-rate program, but the CiAt) ibimd in I ‘blS, 

1 99<J. 2005, imd 2009 that the FCC has not developed adequate performance goals and 
measures for the l>rate program, despite GAO*s repeated requests. If wc cannot tell how 
effective ,wid cBicieiit past l:-rate spending has been, how can wc he assured expansion will 
be done propirly or is even a good idea in the first place? Will you comtml to submitting B- 
rate perforinance measures and goals to kiAO and to us for approval befure iiilyoftC considers 
■expaBtling the program? 

RK.STGNSE: Ihiring its 1 1-ycar existence, the E-rato program has helped ihonsands ttf 
schools and libraries imprin c their teehrwlogical capabilities. When the t onimission first 
adopted a sli iicture for the l-.-rate ptpgraro. the Commission identiiled goals for the prograiil 
and esmWished pikvitie.s accordingly, rks the Comrafewn mited in its I 'imvrui/ Scrvke 
hrn Ri'pori jiirf t >rdci\ the F-rate program was intended to ensure that ehgibie scIkwIs and 
'.ibuiries have nffordabk' access to modem tetccommiimcatiuns and infoniuSinn ,ser\icc.s that 
w.i ii,! ell )Me ihem ui provide edacationa! services to all pans of the nation While the 
i omi'tission did not set a target for achievement at that time, foe program has been 
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s(kv'c.-.\!ul in .acuulu SichfRils Md libraries connected to the IntcrtH I Ihs, \,i H»ia) (, e ... 'i>' 

I ddv.uioii SutMits found nearly 100 percent of piiMio schools n the i teto { M.i'va i- ,j 
hiicinci ;Kcoas. on.l 07 percent of these schools used broadband eoniictt oi"- -o aivv ti\ 
ImcHiet I he Xais.uijl Broadband Plan seeks to furfliercnsurc that ihe 1 wx pios,Km' iic!,!-, 
student., ami eowinuuities across the nation continue to have access to esseiUstl I lo,' <’■> okI 
eo'-inccu.ni- 

t5i\cn ihe p.A'c ai which stscietj- and tcciiiiolbjy move today, it is impoiuttt 10 i,ii.ais 1 
periodic >Y\ ictss ol She ( ’<>mmission’s goals to examine vvhellicr those givK i, riain \ .dxl i- 
d'.iJlusimciUs are iiece.s.sary, I'he Commission taken the iniluil .tctituis hcci ss.us Io 
cinuhisl luis evaluation as part of its ongoing comprehensive review proceeding 
\t!ilti!oiijl!>, the Commission recently requested comment on e.stafilishing new gi>,!l ,, boili 
shorl-lam and long-term, lor the E-rate program. This proceeding i.s still peiijmc tUKc ibo 
t'ommission ha.s considered the comments and developed new goals, tl w ill tc\ isc its pohe le 
,ts iiccessaty to achieve them. 

I he broadhaiid plan recommends providing more spectrum for unlicensed use .V ?00S paper 
h> the FCC's Office o!' Strategic Phirining anti Policy .4nalysis indicates that the most 
eCflcieiit way to alittcatc spectrum for unlicensed use would be to do so by atiction. It the 
sum ofihe bids of those seeking tmiicensed use exceeds the bid of the highest bidder seeking 
lieeascd use, the spectrum would go to ti» ruilieensed use. This would not only ensure the 
sjTCCtnjni is allocated efficiently, it could raise; suhstamia! revenue. Will yiw eoifiiflit to 
socking cormiient on the use of auction.s in any proceeding regarding potential distributioS pf 
additional unlioensod spectrum? 

RESPONSE: The use of market-based techniques in the context, of unlicensed .spectrum .is 
certainly an, idea 1 would support exploritig. 


4, : Sothe questions were raised at Uie hearing that sjscctmm that might otherwise be :pa,iwl vySti 
tJje AWS-!II: spectrum for commercial mobile broadband use may he needed for use with 
military drones, But didn't a Department of Defense report roleasetl to the piiblic iti 2Q09 
indicate that most emrem and future high-capacii\ spiretrum used domestically and abmad 
for drone flights over about 1 50 km is on frequencies far from the spectrum that could be 
paired with the AWS-Ill spectrum? Won't they mainly use the X-Band from 8 to 12 MHz, 
the Ku-Band from ! 1 .5 to 1-4.5 GHz, and the Ka Band from-Sh.S to 40 GHz for mission 
critical operations? Aren't there also !ine-of-sighl and other issues for nio.st wm-safellite 
spectnmt under 3 GHz that limits its use for most drone mi.ssion.s? And if, other than for 
testi,ng, the drones an; mainly ured overseas, will there really be much of an intBfferente 
issue with commercial use here? 

BEMH )NSE: The 2000 report you reference, wMch I believe is titled. ”1 miled States Air 
force Guisi.utitcd Aitctaft Systems Plight Plan 20(19-2047,” appe.irs to su|5pt»rl your 
suggesuon that certain Department of Defense drenesystem.s currently use. or will hke!> ti.-.c 
ill tfic futuTC. X Band and Ka Band frequencies. Thesw frequencies ,ire liir removed iion 
spectium i-iirrciil!y being considered in the interagchcyprocc.ss for pairing with the \\\nA 
spctirum. ntiniini/ing any interference concerns. 


9 



1 he 2009 repot i niit;. not aJJrcsi all relevant Dcpartaietil of Defense systems 
eomprehenM\cl\: our eoi leagues at NTIA would be in a belter position to Jo so. It is 
po.ssible. IwHCt cr. that e% cn ifspecttum idendfieddrough the interagcitcj process for 
potential pairing ss ith AW S-a .spectrum were used for data links fnan drones lo a saiellite 
system, t'r for similatl) sensitive DoD operations, there may be mifigalioa Sfclmiqiic:; that 
can be empkn eii to reduce the potential for interference between the systems. 
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CJI rsMUN^iUR Hi! KHOUi* 

!in HONOR \ivl i i K! V. \ PI ON 

1 I jpptvii.sk'd v>'i!! comment ai the hearing that the FCC would make sure slut au\ m 

the Witel^O' i onmumications System roles do tmt result in interlcreiiee lo 'i.ucihte i-u.io 
con->iimciv M> underfunding, however, is that the FCC engineering sJafi is pu'i'iomg uilec 
(hat kill allow Tor at leas! siwie interference with satellite radio. W’lui sptvilic actioiK wili 
i|io t lan-nissio': lake u> ensure that level of ittterferente is not iinaceepiabk' to con'iiinei ' 

RF.SPONSK: Ihc ruic.s the I'CC engineering staff is tecommending arc designed U- |■'Hocm 
harrafitl intcrlefcncc w the satellite radio service and quickly remedj interference it it should 
occur. 1 he propo.ted rules would permit ftc wireless corantunicaiions serviicc tV\'( Si !.> oiler 
mobile voice, video and data services. Sirius-XM bdffevcs that WC'S mobile devices 
iransinittmg continuous video from a vehicle will cause harmful interfctence to satellite radio 
reception in iicarbv vehicles. While iniiehof the debate has focused on whether usage cases 
such as video conferencing from vehicles or video upload.s of movies are likely, lost in this 
discussion is the tact that the engineering satTdoes not believe haimtlii imerferencc will occur 
for these ease,s, however frequent or infrequent they may be. 

The WeS Coalition conducted a demonstration in Ashton. Virginia Iasi summer using an actual 
device transinitung multiple type.s of signals from inside a vehicle, including video, while other 
whicles equipited with Sirius-XM radios drove or parked next to one attewher. 'llic 
demonstration was open to the public and was also witnessed by about a dozen FCC engineering 
staff. No hannfui interference occurred, I'he technical parameters in use at that dcmon.stration 
tod the results of that demonstration, tikmg with all of the other information subtnilltd by 
parties, informed the proposed rules publicized by the FCC's engineering stalTin a recent Public 
Notice, Om decision on this matter will he further guided by the mfomuilion and arguments 
submitted in response to those very specific proposed rules. • 


If 
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«)| 1.nU<»Nn I Ok 1 III 1<! OtlRD 
l!tl HOXOk-^iSM !0\ hIIaDECG 

1 ''I v.'i I 1 K-aJhaml plsmumnt»ons special accisicireuith. aiiit . .ix'" • 

!■' I'.Ki It (lii uiuaniidpategomgfenvafdviiiharetiuesi tbrdii I t. 

U! ttl'ONM < 'll Ksnemker 5. 2l)0‘3, theCdromissforii issueda fuMic iiiniec 'C -O >> 

>11 1 >' ! >>i! ,in .ipf tiif-r.ate jiijUtical framework toresohe issues laisoj ii. iik > >'• 

irf Pritpt Sf‘d Rulemaktit^. IWs proceesiinii seeks iiulciesn le ‘'Ct 
i.'s V I s luics arc working to ensure that rates, (emis. and e< ndURiiis i.n , i ,i 

t Ls ss w! , K es. V hiOi serve business kjcations and cell :owejs, j,ie jitst dik* leasonaMe. a - 
't .j.iiH’'. In last Hh'< futmtission's stsfT ispresenth anahanuthc cxscitsite soimiteiUs i! 
Iiiis ietc»\cct ill respoi'st' to that public fieticc Further, the Kituonai tlwaJlni'k' !M \t'. ttuKcs 
vet lam Kcoiim!kadaii!>!»s tegarding special access services to promote ! loadbaiitj 
depiouiicist, ooimieiiUiio. and imestment In this regard, the I’Ln recriinmLnJs that the 
t ‘ommission ciirnprchi'issivcls review ilsTeguldtions sumI develop an ellcciivc pohev 
fiaraewoik !or Idkmg cvpcdiled action to easttre the widespread avaiiabtinj of itiputs ttn 
btoadbtmd set v iccs, me luJing the inputs provided by special access set v iws, .\s part of tls 
reeuitly announced hjoadlMiutactioniigendaforimpienicntinigthc National Broadband 
Plan's tecimmieniiations, the Cotniriissioh wifi hold a staff wotkshop late in the .second 
quaitcr or early third tpwtlcr to discuss the analytical ftamework it should use to a.ssess the 
cftectiv ettcs>s of the existing special access rules. In late thud quartei oi eat ly fourth qiairter, 
the ('ommissH'n plans to propose such a framewark and identily assocwwd data collwtiou 
Rqnirentcnls. ifneccssary - critical stepstoward ensuring that rates, terni' . and conditions 
for special access services are just andireasonabtey -as teqinred by law. 
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l^s'rlO^^ F<JR IHi 

lisr IIONORAHl !• MI'\K BUYER 

i, Hu'.'Jh-ind |>iin .dci'-- have invested hiiBdieds of billions of dollar u: live a ,,u«^ m ''tuhl 
an.i inif'nncil'ei: •nfastructure andcreatingjobsat arime when the loh >i-.irkci . 1 . 

ir.Kihh' 1 he hioavih.ip.J industry: i&projecllng to invest additional hilSiun ot dollai n r- liie 
ci'min;.’ again powitlinganetigineofeconomicgtowh. As Oiit n! ibc il\i 'a.n-Suc*. 
ol "-ijx iiuih ■■•la: iiu csiment, past decisions at the FCC to not .sadJk ilie liuariK 1 \\ i;h txM\ \ 
K>giiLi{i('!i civariy Jeinuiistrate that a less regulatorj’ environment is working, W lo >. 1 ,- m>k 1 
l'i<i|h.sit!g ihoi the K'( now pivot avwy Jfom these policies and inipo.se l‘)>i>-eLiuui> 
ai.iiiiri'ii c.aiTtcr monopoly rcgidatlOH on a ZlaCentury competitive industry. JiMi.ptiap liie 
\ alui.ih cycle ilwt currently exists'? Ifit’S hot broken, why fix it? 

RhhPONSE; Promoting cominued ittvestment and job creation, both in the core bt<'.idbj*i,i 
networks and through Internet-based services and applications ikit nde on such nein orks is 
d key priori!) for the !'('(' and a key focus of the Notional Broadlxntd Plats. The private 
sector is the key to investment and job:creation, but govemroent policy can help fueilitaie 
those outcomes, including through iccommcndations of the National Bnsaiihand Plan to spui 
broadband deploymcm and adoption, such as USF reform, relccommunications policy must 
take aceoxinl of current market and lechaological realities. 

After the National Broadband Plan was released, the linilcd States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Colombia Circuit released its decision in Comaisi Cmp. v. H X 600 F.-ld 642 
(D.C. Cir. 20101 The Comuasi deu-siim casts serious doubt on whether the legal framework 
the Cotiittiission chose for broadband Internet services nearly a decade ago is adcc|iiaie to 
achteve these core broadband poikies. which prior Commissions thought they had legal 
authority to impleinetit To address this challenge, the Commission adopted a Notice of 
Inquiry at its .lithe 17 Open Meeting to initiate a public discussion on how the Commission 
should proceed jji light of Cowcavt. The Kottcc seeks comment on all oplioiw, and invites 
any ideas for liow' the Commission should piocecd, including: maintaining the current 
‘'‘infonnatK)n:.servicc” cla.ssificaiion of .services such as cable modem and DSl, Internet 
:acccss; classilying broaclbajtd Internet connectivity service as a ’‘tdccommHnications 
senicc" to which till the requirements of I'lile 11 of the t'ominunicaiions Act would apply; 
and die “third way’' - similar to the highly successful approach that has been used for cell 
phone services since 1 99,7: -under which the: Commisston vvould identify the Internet 
connectivity service that i,s oftcred as part of wired broadband Internet .seivicc as u 
tetedmmiwiciUioiis .service and forbear from applying ail provisions of'! ulc II oilier Own the 
small .number that are needed to implement fundanicma! imiversti! service, competition and 
nftrket entry, and consuttier protection po!ieie.s, 1 am enclosing a copy of the Ntitice for you:r 
information. 1 look forward 10 working with Commission staff to review the comments the 
Notice will generate. 

I welcome the process (hat Chairmen Rockefeller, Waxroan. Keny, and Boucher have 
,!i,!ii<imced to dev clop pioposals updating the Cotnmunicationi Act. A limited iiih-jic oI ihc 
t ommunirahoiis Act could lock ia an effective broadband framcwcirk to piommc itno .ntv.m 
.ok! 'tinovation, lo.sici compeiition. aid empower coasumers. 1 have comitsiueJ .di .ivais'idv 


13 ; 



( om:;i w assisting Congress in its coRSideratkm ol 'u-« ti-rnr:-''. ui,: 

cL<iih nil ci'iu'i < t.aaikiiislaws. Meanwhile, in viewoftheeput! ,'k' 

( iHigicsMi'ini' I h i!'s have requested, the Commission hasan obhgiirot' u- iii>hc i,>! a.,!v 
mshtiK (Hihih pnvivding initiated by our Notice, vvMeh is compienni (aii ‘u'l'vitenn,'' 

vn ,i v'l hn 

' lUnot'in'c uhiln-r 4 ~ implies that the FCCshotildnandate the uiihaiitlhae ..I nln t W !'\ 

U I-. Ill' ui!4c--,i.inaiiig itomfrewus testimony by the hCC that this issue n.i, n ’'I. i Si u 
1 leeon’iiH'n.ijtioii makes no sense because fiber deployment has gone ap Juu '.I'n \ e- 

xeeal ^eai , since the K’C confirmed that it was not subject to imhimdlme m liie I >h ii.'ii .1 
Rei w ( iitlci ol 2(M'. which deregulated some of those components Can t on cv] i sr li.c 
legal basis nn which the i CC could undertake to reverse itself on this matter' W h i- 
fsiKiiiigs'aiialysis would be requiredj What decisions would need to be reversed? 

KKSl'ONSf.: Rcuinimcndation 47 refers to several petitions bcliirc the t ommission. 
lucliiiling one regarding access to local fiber facilities, and recommends ■‘acijing] on these 
proceedings wtllim the context of rigorous analytic frainevvorks” that “appropriately haUuicc 
the benefits of competitive entry with incentives for carriers to incest in ihcir networks," 

The Contniission derives its IcgM authoriiy to regulate aspects of wireline networks ,iiid 
services from several statutory provisions, including sections 201, 202, 25!, afid d?! of tlic 
Gonimiinications Act. The Commission hasfrom time to time reviewed its impleinenuiton 
of ttiese,sectjoi5S and may choose to modify its rules, if warranted,: after a revie w of tliC/Iegal, 
factual,: and rational basis for the ftiles. and after conducting an, open atid .transparem:, 

, '.proceeding in which ail part,ie.s Have a .fair apjwrtunity to respond-:, liut Goffit»i,ssion thas itot, 
...pippOsed any cha,nge,s, Iherefiwe 1 cannot speculate as to which, .prior rulings,, if .any, migltf be 
; ':afifected. 

'3,:. .IM.you think that there 'would, be the 's,iihe level o'f fiber deployme'nf teda.y if 'the' FG'C 'had,, 
.aof decided: :i,n .2003, to end ,the„ma(idatory imhundiing of such tacilities? 

.RESPONSE: It is diffic.ult fo,r me to speculate as to. exactly what would have happened i,f 
d,i:tTe,rent regulatory decisions had been made years ago. Nevertheless,: w^e .ex:})ressly 
recognized in the 'Plan that the Commi.ssion’s wholesale competition mies shotild 
•‘appfcipriafely balance the benefits of competitive enlry with incentives for eatriers to invest 
.in their networks.” 

4. If the I'CC is going to revisit its decisioh not to require unbundling of packet and fiber 
facilities, a decision that 1 think would severely daniagf hroacihami inw.simeiit, do tint 
behetc that [Mckei fiber tinbundling should apply only to ll.bCs, or ic' cable operators as 
well” Fni not argitmg for more regulation - but 1 am trying to gel a sense foi oheths'i yuti 
ov! commit not U’ disad\atit8ge one technology, business nwKlcl, or compctnoi ii< fnlute 
•u*ciiukmg>- 

HI ^W)^ST; ! he Comnussioit plans to engage ijj 8 co'mprehensicc review ot it-, \K i v.ie 
i.i> civmion icgiilaitonsto “csiablish coherent seS of condition', under which '.ucb •uKc 
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h- .'.li I i\ •; ,’i 1, ! i he fommission will, in tlie course of its review, evaiuale the legal and 
Ik’ .O' ‘I'll’, ittccttng to whom and how such rules vvouH ajiply, 

.5. If. waisll ’’C ivei! an advocate of encoaraging and providing lucei*' ’ li. ‘.j'n,'-.) 
eKi, ; >1..'"' ae- >. 101 ) 11 )” and investing their own infrastructuie il'c N'd! \',>i :> oi , , 
’gfhaet .I'l i'u’ii) tronls, ineiuding special ac-ccs.s. Evidence shows ihai . d "i' <i 
.Kpi'ii,. II’ c\is!s and jwices have decreased - showing the niaiket 4s wo’i f in s 

on I S' hasit lilts - iliciebv loWcriiSg rates through further i'cgul.itii'ii wvt.tUi >>'10 ^ , 

ks> V ’I'll', ti'-oi) ,mJ less innovation. Why does this FCC teatkiship insist or >!'• .• '> > 

1 >1! U) the in.jrU'tplace? 

flic rctciiti) telcagfid Natiohai Broadband Plan tccogm/ts ihs' I’lif.oit.io... >'i 
cor.iiviuiou m aciiici, mg she goals for broadband deploymcm .uid. maximi ing its h>.’iiv’hs 
u'u .ipplicrftions f('i ail \mericans. The Plan makes certain recommcnJations leg iid..ig 
special access seiv iccs to promote broadband deployment, competition, and mvestment. In 
this tfgaid. the Plan recommends that the Commission comprehensiveh re\ 'cw ii.s 
regulations and slcseiop an cffeclive policy franicwock for taking expedited action to eitsute 
the walespjcad inaikihiiilv of inputs for broadband services, inciucliiig the inputs ptovided by 
special access services. As the Plan notes, the C«timis.sion ha.s already taken steps with 
regard to special access sendees. On November 5, 2009, the Commission issued a public 
notice seeking eommettt on an appropriate aimlylicai framework to rtssolve i,s5ue.s rai.sed in 
the pending Special Access Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. This proceeding seeks to 
deterwinewhether the Commission’s rules are working to eftsure that rtttes, terms, and 
conditions for special acce-ss services, which serve busine-ss locations and cell towers,, are just 
and .reasonable, a.s .reqtti.rcd by .law. The Commis.sion.'s .staft' is presently a.tKtlyiiing the 
extensive comments it has received in respon.se 10 ihal public notice. Further, as.part of its 
recently announced broadband action agenda for implementing the National Broatlband. 
.Plan's reeoinmendatio.ns, the Commission will hold a stalT workshop late i.n. the second 
quarter or early third quarter to discuss the analyiica! framework it .should use to fls.sessilie 
effectiveness, of the existing special access rules, in !a.f.c fltird quarter or early fotirth qiiatter, 
the Commission plans to propose such a fftimework and identify associated data {:ollectidn 
requi.re.meiiis, if nece.sstiry - critical steps towsird ensuring: that rates. te.nn.s, and co.iKtiti.o.ns 
for special access services' are just and reasonable, as required by law;, 

b. The telecornmimications induslr)'* has been a significant leader in America's economic engine 
in both time,s ofeconomic .strength imd times of challenge. Why doe.? the NBP open the door 
to '{'ec.la,s.si:lying broadband back to the old monopoly era phone service which will stifle 
in vestment tind growth of the industry aid innovation? 

ttrsfONSF.: Seciii'i) 1 1 of the National Broadband Plat tat page .Tl? > divcussos the legal 
liaracwork ibi the J tX's implementation of the Plan. Section 17. t mitcs ihai commenters m 
ihe K.nional Busidoind Plan proceeding suggested two alteinativc appiuachcs lor l-f’f 
implementation ol'ihe Plan, assuming that Congress docs not emenJ ihc ("nniniui’icaii.inv 
\ct. 1 list, commemei-i suggested that the Commission could rei> on us iiiicili.us aiai'or,t\ 

1 )u 1 Ilk' I ot ihe Act to promulgate most of the rules relating in ho wbaiiJ th.it si c I” in 
.’ii'n-n'cnds ! he I’i m acknowledge.^ that while some commciiteis bciiLne I .tie i :h 'i-i', 
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4UilH'ni\. niupl.'J with '•|H-cific grants of authority in other ponkions in ihc Aci pun ii'c- 

tlk- ( otinnisMon «;th ,<niple authority to implement the Plan. otlieiA espu's'-cd doi.ht'. .liimis 
itic 4>k\p),u \ ii!" hile I julliority to support FCC efforts to advunct' I'toadb.m.l po.iK 

Voiind, cumiiKiUci ^ in the Plan proceeding-suggested that the ConimisMun (.uaki 
hrn;Hl'h,.ikl M'r^ iiCH .i-. lelecommunkations services and implement certain pla-i 
iccommcnd.itioii'- i-ndet its Title li authority, These commenters bciietL that such an 
approach uouK! ptov iiic a sounder legal basis for Implementing recmninendauoiis iii 'he 
I'iaii. ^^.ch .u cM-ikhshiiig direct support for rural hioadband Commenlc-is aKo noied that 
vhis'iUaia a i'loadbmid scivice as a teleconuntinicattons sen-ice would no! k'i|uhc ('ae 
( .ni'iiHssuai u. a|'pi> all provisions in Title Il tp the sanice. Rmhci. the Coinmissum eouh; 
cseicice it^ loibcarance authority imdcr section Iftof the Act to narrowlj laiUsr its use of 
i it Ic 1 1 to ad\ auce policies ineluding those defcribed in the I'lan, I'hc I’i an acknou IcdpcN 
that otitet conirncnters oppose applying Title Il to broadband sen ices, contending ih.si I itlc 
11 is :a> ilidiltmu legal fi amework for broadband services. Section 173 eonclujc.s will, tlic 
folk™ mg staicmctii; "1 he FCC will consider these and related question, s as i' moce.s fo- waui 
to implement the plan " 

As I mentioned in response to question atimbet T; after the National Broadband Plan was 
released, the D.C, Circuit released its decision in Camcasi. which casts serious doubt on 
whether the legal framework the Commission cho.se for broadband Intenict services nearly a 
decade ago is adequate to achieve core broadband policies, which prior Commissiesns thought 
they had legal authority to implement. To the extent Corneas! casts doubt on the 
Commission’s ability to address recommendations in the National Broadband Plan, the 
record generated in response to the Notice of Inquiry adopted on June 17 will help the 
Corn-mission determine how to proceed. 


f. Maty peopte including Comtnissiciner Clyhum, have raised concerns that the FCC’s plan to 
reallocate broadcast spectrum to wireless broadband could have a disproportionately negative 
impact on minority and female-owned stations. Drafters of Che broadband plan admit that 
“the reallocation mechanisms could impact the numherand diversity of 'voices’ in . a 
community or rnarkef ’ and recommend simply that the FCC “study” this potential impact. 

Do you think that the purported benefits of more expansive wireless broadband outweigh the 
benefits of a di versified local media? 

RESPONSE: Our proposal around channel-sbariug by bmstdeastere that want to participats 
in the auction and still broadcast their primary .stream is intended to imtxwiize the mirobef of 
•‘voices” in a community white simultaneously repiirptssing spectrum, Wc arc jast now 
beginning to .study the potential impacts on women and minority-owned sutiuns, as we seek 
to balance (1) making the revenue sharing opportimity equally available to anyone who 
volunteers to paiticipale with (2) maintaining programming that serve.s local and -tninority 
conmiiinity interests, and will share those results with you. 
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8 f.'ii- >' p'-'b'-iid Plan tecommeiids t}i8l Congriss grant the !•< t ..:\t \ I ' \ 

!> iiiiii (, 'P' il'csonspectriuiihotiioensetlfptflcxiMe’ase- 'Uic !■> 'p 'P ii'ifv 
(I. AC . 11,^. Kectintahiliiy Office, wMeli Sat'S that “these fees minik sis I'u'i. ts-ii.-. ci’iu.' 

•" 'ki '■ ' At • v’cw, do speOrum fees “mimic the markeSc or is ihis a ;>: 'iiuvii n, 

i .pfc! 'A ;i,. JO' crntneiil and a way to force certain licensees off the tv-aJ? P'c.c,,- cvc'ccn 


Ri si’<l\Sl : I he NationailJfoadbtad Plan calls on Congress to gr.mf the 'eiX i \ i> \ 

‘n •mi'ntw AivcSrum tees, but only on spectriua that is not liceiiscJ ks cs,!.a;' , 
i','' •■!cu‘-e. li'isi- .1 recojitniendation that has bipaftisiin support ,«u! Imp hcti' • ■, d • 

, i\! > h> Pic uIcnHiil both parties. In my view, spectrum fees can sci\e some of she .i.'„ 
tilccis th.it ,) well fiini-yiimitg market produces by conipeUing spcemim ikcis to rccoo.oc 
ih.' \altic to sowicts oflhc spectrum that they use. 

•' I low (Jo the ! ( t ’s reallocotion mcchanisnis affect fow-power TV sudoas jtiJ litmsktoi.s? 

In many vscstcin I V iiiarkcts, astttany as jOpercentofover-thc-air tiewees r!v ott 1 V 
iran.slitioLs or hoostcis for their service. Would a bToadca.st "repack'' negatively impact these 
Mowers? Why oi why noi?- 

RIX'ON.ST: tVv pi<iii to comiiici an opeiri and Iransparent proee.ss to detennine how b®t to 
piiivitle access to the ctinen! 1 X" btoadcast spectrum for wireless hrmidband sers’ices, 1 
amiounca! that \\c plan to conduct an Engineering Forum in the near ruturc and wc are 
plarmmg to initiate a Notice of Pwposed Rute Making in the ihifd quarter of this year. It is 
ptematuic to apcculalc how the Cttinmisskin might ultimately go about ttuiking the: spectnini 
available 1 recognize: the irnpottaitce of iow-povver TV stations and translators to, 
eommimiiics throughout'the natioii. I assure you tliat any potential impact o:n tow-power TV 
stations and ttanslators will be .fftlly eon-sidefcd in this ptocess, 

'I'R'VertzQn CEQ ilvatt Seidertberg reeentiy said that he ‘‘ddes'not; buy into' tiie idea’’ te : 

, ■.'•■fefoad.cast spectem should be reallocated for wireless broadband' and that“iwJjnol:ogy'''W'i1.1 
tend to solve'* any possible s|x'ciroiti shortage, nii.s seems'to ctmiiadict the Niitiona! 
Broadband Plan findings that a spectrum 'stottage is meyitable, Is it, possible, in yOftr 'i'icw, 
that advance.s in witek*s.s technology can keep pace with demand and that more spectrum 
may 'fiot be. the, pri,raary answer? 

REbPONSE: 1 believe that that the biggest tlireat to the future of mobile ser\ ices m \mcrica 
IS the iutmiing spetUum ensre, Onour current trajectory, the Jcmanil for spectrum for 
mobile hiteiiiet access wtii outstrip the suppiy. During our open broadband proces.s. over one 
htmdfcd companies - technology, tdcconi, electronics- and others, icprescnlitig many hiihotts 
of dollars ot ongoing investment andmilliotts of Amsfican jobs - suhmified a forma! liling 
sttiting, "thir lujiion's ability to lead the wxrrM in innovation and icchuology i-, thie, stencil by 
the lack ofsiijncicm .spccuumiorwirdessbroadbandapplicatiotis .ind sctmcxw " the 
'sjtwnai BioadKmd Plan lays out a vvdi-bakneed plan designed to he .i w m-win-wm Im 
['lo.ideasteis. mobile liUeriwt providers, and die American pcop,!e. 
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It .'I'.i't, lid!'' it' . ti ..u\ oui firbt responders have aa unintetrupled .tat'clt- r.ciwt'ik, ! >r>i 
(cspoiKk -Miiuv 1 li; tti.rk with broadcasters who utilize thsirspeclnmi lo iL-li'.ci etnei edncv 
metvitts d'u! :iin>i pd'ioii to their local commumties. The KBP oiHiitids she '.ikn't; <>l' 
'PCtnuii! iii'in MHi'.c i-atiiies, like broadcasteiSj when there has not yet ivcii ,i cuniolcie 
iii\Kiitet\ oi t|Vv t'din allocation, as posed iirH;ft. 312 Jythc Radio Speeiitini Intemoi) \et 
\t h) iH the VUl" yettmg ahead of the gahte by allocating spectrum when we ik'a t h.r.e ,< 

I L’ n 111 lie, ' uuiiim: ol what exactly there is to allocate? 

RTsTONSl' ; \ .specitum inventory is a very useful activity that will enabic ixltci 
r>*Ii' 10- di-i.ws all ol ilto spectrum bands. We have already undertaken an cvtcnaco ,0' i.-w 
ot'coitnnciciai u.ses ol the spectnnn, aM as a result have identified some aliocaiio '' il ',4 voi, 
I'C opc'ied to new usew In lighi of our ttaftdate to manage cpeciriim eftlcicmiv , wc : hoiikt 
take as lu'ii m aieas thtit wc already know' have'great potenual lo hear fruit 1 he protest ■>: 
freeing up additumat .spectrum will ttJke several years. If wc vvatl U' start that piocess imiil i 
.spectrum iincnlor) is complete, we vvill push back the date when we can alleviate the 
spec tt urn crunch. I ajing this teehnicaland reSitlaiory groundwork now will pav ofi 
whenever an iiivcntory i.s implemented inithc future. 
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rvrioxs i-tni'ifii kh-oko 
rill- IH)\OR\Bl,l MIKFKOGERS 

!. A^aiuiiu; i,.ibk. auJ satellite companies recently vi'ei|lied;inwitlH'oiH-,c>' !,h tia 

K t ^ i.isiji .tbniii the so-called retransmission consent process t i c .'.aon' .a 1 
n.i..iit':ti! SI., u'l'osent as a tree rnarfcet negotiation between distrihinots a ul " 

I nc-t ill .11 -hs'Drs are asking for the govemmenl to nieiliBe ift these iicgi'liatiuns 'os 
hi...Ue iitci s, 

h IS ci.iies-iimv for I'le to hear appeals for the Fedenal ^vcmmotit to micrvcnc .mii .tiin i 
poteniial piogtess ui the Dcgotiatfoii table. OovemiHent intervention can make ii nott h in.'ie 
difficali ibc pin ale parties !o detenmine the lair-maiket value oi' the pwpeay in miesiiut!. 

j. I )o \ Oil shfli c my cisnceni aboti! the unintended consequences of the government even 
cisiisideiiiig imenention in the marketplace? 

b. Do ) on believe ><ni that the Communications Act granls the Comrntsision the authority 
to mten'ene in these priv ate negotiations? 

RESPONSE; 1 agree that the market is the preferred means to establish tciransmisskm 
consent arrangemenis between broadcasters and M VPS, md in (he vtist niajority of 
negotiations, the parties are able to reach an agreement widiout a service disruption. 
However. I do. ha.ve concerns about processes that cause iieediess disroptioti. to vfewefi!: wli,® 
commercial entities fail to reach a deal. As you may know,, foe Commission recemly 
,, solicited public comineirt to a Petition for Rulemaking iled by a. group, of 1'4 entities, 
iaejuding smiali,. medium, and cable coinpanies, as well, as, satellite operators and public 
' ■ . interest organizsttions, that asked the"Commi.ssion to atflend oiirretransftiissiais, ctmsent nil«., 
WiV'W'ill evaluate the record developed, including provMiiig carefo! cotfekleraiioo of the 
Cbh'sequeijce,? of government interveniion in the ,marketplace. 

While the Cp!n,muiiic,a:tions Act contemplates that the imns of tetransmls-sian aasent should 
be, resolved by agreement betvvecn private companies, the Act does ptovide fbt a formal role 
by the Gartvriii.ssion in resolution of a retransmission consent dispute upon the filing oCa 
complaint by either party. Even when the partie-s do not bring a formal complaint to the 
Conimis.sio,i3, if Commission staff becomes aware: that begofiations are reac!'u,ng a standstill,, 
staff .may reach out to the parties to request status updates smd encourage retetismission 
consent exteii.s! wis .so that subscribers are not subject to a loss of programming. 

2. As wc .ill know broadband is central to our economic recover) and we are gialdul to have 
liie beticlil of a pl.ui !u guide us. While foe Plan recogni/c-s the strides we have made in 
ikpltw mg iuoddbind to Americans, it also discusses areas tltal the CommisMon beiic\e.s is 
imiicding tiwt dipkn nient. In particular, the broadkind plan discussc i the spec nil acce.ss 
'l> nkc! 



, 1 . \\ ikiid \ iiiv .1 .V* diicuss your vision on the way forward with the special access 

1' ft '>cn the wire line competilioni«EOitioieisdations in t h,ip>.! ‘-Mak' 

\,,;k)a t liio.uibanJ plan, did you have in mind any speciilc l>pi' I'i ku-iook i 

^ > h>. > t Ik.p'ci 4 to ihc Xational Broadband plan impose any resincnotis i-i 
.k ,s>-!k t'assoi eusU'mcr forwhich these services would be made luailal'lc" 

KFM’t)\S| ; ( )n \n\cnthcr 5. 2009, the Coininissiott issued a pubhe nonce m . 1 1 ■_ 

, cititiK-iit (Hi an jj'piiipiiate analytical framework to resolve issuer tassed m tl c pcu hi » 

.S/N'i m/ iciess S'Diue of Pi optiscdRtdemakJng, This proceeding seeks io tleteinni m'I' it cr 
tl.c t ommission's rules aic working to ensure that rates, tenus, and conJiitons l.« ,|X( il 
access wicices. which scree business locations and cell towers, aie pist and leasonahlc, as 
:i qiiired by law. 1 he t omimssion's Staff is presently anaK^’uig Uieextcnsice comments i 
hus icecivcd in response to that public aotice. Fiifther, the >vatmn.i! BioaJh.tnJ l*lan make s 
ceitairi rccpmmcndauon.s regarding special access services to promote bio.tdbatKl 
deployment, cmiipeiitton, and invcsttheni In this regard, the Plan lecommends ih.it the 
Commission comprehensively jcview its regulations and develop an eflective polivv 
frmtiewotk foi taking twpedilcd action to ensure the vvidcspiead .•svaiiability of inputs tor 
broadband services, including the inputs provided by special access services. As part of Its 
wcenlly announced broadband action agenda: for inipkmenting the Natiomd Broadband 
Plan's lecommendations, the Commission willhoW a staff workshop late in the second' 
quarter or early third quarter to discress the analytical framevvork ji shmiW usi* to.a.sses.$, the 
effecti veness of the existing speciai access rules. In late third quarter of .early :foUf(h quarter, 
the, CoHfflitssi.Qn plans to propo.se such a framevvork and identify Mociated data cQllection 
,reguifem.ents, if necessary cri,tical steps toward ensuring that rates, terms, .ami conditions 
.for.speeial ,acces.s stwicesvire jiust and reasorntbie, as required by lavv... 

..C'lSaptw.T of the, ,'Natioiiai .Broadband Plan references all krad,S:"Of eustontefs, ittclitdingl those, 
in the residential, s.tnali business, enterprise, wholesale, and r«obi,le markets, The .National 
Broadband Plan does not impose any restrictioiw or limitations 8,s h.) the ctes.s of customer. 
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{'MiOXSl-OR !Hl RECORD 
riH l{0\0R\«n XUKSHA BLACKBURN 

I . \ \ Riiii.iiis thdt this is a plan that is inbeia form and tlv u -1 1 i, >. v' 

■i.'i't K'l ’.-icii pincnts Asyou may know, the cflrecopj’right iifou'!' t > M . I i. < 
v‘ I ui<-r oftbc real growth achm'ed by thell.S. eco!?i)iii\ ."s , wl\ K > m < 

1 t<-A 0 ,' ' i!-.oie Isith robust broadband deptoyiaent and the protcstio n i > , tv ■ ■ 
r‘ . , uio.'C rich! industries which contribute greatly to (Hit gtoo'h o 

: 1 he Broadband Plan recogni/cs (at page SKuh.u ''|i|hc httciiH ■ r • 

‘-e • >.aic trii :fcci j’h'.ift'mi for the lawful distriBttton of content." I he PLm .'.eknowU .Lc" i i 
p.!.', 17s di.’it.il psiacr is an ongoing ptobletn. bw notes tliti! tcclmologse.-, Jcsignc.l 
jsi'ewem pir.K. V. ^ULh .o coMcm fingeiprinting, show promise, Ihe Plan also highlighis 
iiKlushr-leil iiiiSsatires lo deveiop guidelines for dealing with piracy. I am opimnsSic that 
eomimiiiig .kH iiiices in Icehnology, development of industrj' guidelines, and enlortemcnt of 
copy right laws can eiirb pitaey wjtliout stifling innovation or overbmJetimg Ltwib! uhs of 
copy righted wmks. 

2, The National Broadband Plan notes iliaf, “piracy isstilTpresent in the broadband ecosy.stem,” 
Butlhc Plan also recomniends that Congres.s take legislative action to "encoutage cop>)'ighf 
holders to grant cducatii'iw! digital rights of use, without prejudicing their other rights.” As 
, you know, this is.a very compikated area of intellectual pitsperty. law that clearly .falls 
Outside the judjidiction of.the.FCC, Are: thereotherrecomiiicmiaticMB,,intIte.FC.C P,iart could 
•impact U.S, CopyTight Policy? .Also* can you give me..yo.«f assurances that the FCC will not 
, .make any iTconi.mendatio.ns .for niodificatioji to U.S. copyrighil.avv \vitb.out.t.lic involvenienl 
' ofttie two .expert age.iKieS'that:'h..ave priin^aryjiifisdk.ti'Ort' over copytight'.!.ssues, Baihely'tlfe 
'.PTD 'and Copyright. Office? 

' ' RESPONSE; The National Bwadbatid l’!9irinchKie.s.'thfee reeofflni.e:n.cl.atfon.s that addrcs-s 
f ' " ■•copyright ..issaes, Recoramendatto.ti ,1 f.4 'suggests that Congress .should consider ttiki.ng:. 
legislative: action, to encourage .copyright holders fo grant educational digital rights of use, 
without preiudiemg their .other rights. .Reco.nMnendatiOti. 15.7 suggeste that Congress should 
consider amtrtidkig the Copy.rig.bt .Act to provide forxfop.yright exemptions to piiblic. 
l:yf 0 .tdeasti.ng organizalions for o.nline broadcast and distribution, of public media. 
Recommendation 1 .5.9 suggests that Congress shottld consider amending tl»e Copyright .Act 
to enable pubiio and broadcast media to more. easily conlrihule iheii archival cotrtefit to a 
digital national archiv'eand grant reasonable noncommercial tlowustie.itn usige rights for 
this content to the American people. I a.ssure yoti that 1 will consult with PiO and the 
Copyright Office before reconmieiiding modifications to cupvriglit l.iwv 

.1. 1 Sid the ICC aisaivze the impact of Broadband e.xpattsion on copyright pimvv in other 
conntru's. like Xnath Korea, and other than noting that ""piracy issull prewm in the 
■''u'.Hib.u.d ccovy .vtem," Joes the Plan have any recommendrtlioris lor nitsking wire ih.ii 
o'o.Kiiiaiid evp.ttiste.i Jews nol increase the amount; of piracy of CS copy tuibSeJ w oiks'* 
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i-EDERAL Communications Commission 
Washington': 0 / 


April 21, 2010 


The Honorable John D. Dingell 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2328 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515 


Dear Congressman Dingell: 

Attached please find my responses to the post-hearing questions fi'oin my appearance ; ; 
before the Subcommittee on Communications, Technology, and the IntelTiet bh Kllarch 24, 2010. 
■Pleare let me know if I can be of further assistance. 

Singerely,' 



Julius Genachowski 


Enclosure 
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RESPONSES TO CONGRESSMAN DINGELL 

1. On page 92, the National Broadband Plan states, “If the FCC does not receive 

authorization to conduct incentive auctions, or if the incentive auctions do not yield a 
significant amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms.” Will these 
“other mechanisms” be completely voluntary, as the plan makes patently clear will be 
the case for spectrum incentive auctions? Please explain your response. 

RESPONSE: 

For the Plan to work, it will not be necessary for most, or even very many licensees to 
participate in a voluntary incentive auction. If a relatively small number of broadcasters in a 
■ relatively small number of markets share spectrum, the Commission’s staff believes we can 
free up a very significant amount of bandwidth. I believe, and the staff at the FCC believes, 
that an incentive auction will work. We do not believe that it will come to the point where it 
will be necessary to examine other mechanisms already permitted by law to achieve our 
goals. 


2. Does the Commission possess the authority, whether under the Communications Act of 
1934, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, or otherwise, with which to require 
broadband netrvork owners to unbundled access to their networks? Please explain 
your response, including relevant citations of statute if you believe the Commission does 
indeed possess the authority required to unbundle access to broadband networks, 

RESPONSE: 

As an initial matter, I would note that the term “unbundling” can mean different things to 
different people. Under the Communications Act, "unbundled access" describes the duty of 
incumbent local exchange carriers (ILECs) to provide requesting telecommunication.? 
carriers nondiscriminatory access to network elements. This obligation of ILECs is 
established in 47 U.S.C. § 251(c)(3). Bell Operating Companies have a further duty to 
unbundle under 47 U.S.C. § 271(c)(2)(B). The Commission, however, is able to 
forbear from applying network-unbundling requirements if it finds that certain conditions are 
satisfied. The United Stales Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit has 
explained the forbearance process as follow's: 

As contemplated by§ 706 [of the Telecommunications Act of 1996, now codified at 47 
U.S.C. § 1302], the FCC has utilized forbearance from certain Title II regulations as one tool 
in its broadband strategy. Forbearance decisions are governed by the Communications Act's 
§ 10, codified as amended at 47 U.S.C. § 160, which provides that any telecommunications 
carrier may file a petition with the FCC requesting that the Commission forbear from 
applying any Communications Act provisions or FCC rules to specific services. Under § 10, 
the FCC must grant forbearance if enforcement is unnecessary to ensure that rates and 
practices are just, reasonable, and not unreasonably discriminatory; enforcement is 
unnecessary to protect consumers; and forbearance is consistent with the public interest, in 
that it “will promote competitive market conditions” and “enhance competition among 
providers of telecommunications services.” 
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AD HOC Telecom. Users Committee v. FCC, 572 F.3d 903, 907 (D.C. Cir. 2009). 


3. Do you believe unbundling access to broadband networks will have a chilling effect on 
further private investments in broadband infrastructure? Please explain your 
response. 

RESPONSE: 

Fostering investment and innovation in broadband is a fundamental goal; and competition is 
a key strategy to achieve that goal in the National Broadband Plan. The Plan also 
recommends various initiatives to lowering the cost of deployment of broadband 
infrastructure. Another recommendation of the Plan involves small businesses. The Plan 
recommends that the FCC should review its wholesale competition regulations to develop a 
coherent and effective framework and act based on that framework to ensure widespread 
availability of inputs for broadband services provided to small businesses, mobile providers 
and enterprise customers. An effective analytical framework for the FCC’s wholesale access 
competition policies will enable efficient collection of any necessary data, evaluation of 
current rules and detennination of what actions are necessar>' to achieve the goals for robust 
competition in business and consumer markets. 1 assure you that I have not prejudged these 
issues. 

The National Broadband Plan, also recommends that the FCC review recent petitions for 
Commission action on competition issues within the context of rigorous analytic frameworks 
that appropriately balance tlie benefits of competitive entry - such as better broadband 
speeds, increased service quality, more imiovative services and low'er prices - with incentives 
for carriers to make network investments. As with our other matters, we will proceed 
through an open and transparent process, basing any decisions on facts and data in the record, 
and carefully weighing the likely impacts of our decisions on our core goals of promoting 
innovation, investment, competition and protecting and empowering consumers. 


4. Does the Commission eventually intend to require unbundled access to broadband 
networks? Please explain your response. 

RESPONSE: 

See question #3 response. 


5. Chapter Five of the National Broadband Plan mentions Wireless Communications 
Services (WCS) band as a source of new spectrum. On Februaiy 16, 2010, 1 sent a 
letter to the Commission highlighting my concern that opening this spectrum for mobile 
broadband services may result in interference with satellite radio signals, which reflects 
a 1997 declaration by Commission engineers that this would likely be the case. Please 
indicate unequivocally (“yes” or “no”) whether there will be interference with satellite 
radio signals if WCS spectrum is opened for use by mobile broadband devices. 

Further, please describe what specific actions the Commission will take to ensure there 
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is no interference, including the safeguards the Commission will require to stop any 
interference that may arise. 

RESPONSE: 

No. With the adoption of appropriate technical standards, the risk of interference to Satellite 
Digital Audio Radio Service (SDARS) from Wireless Communications Service (WCS) 
mobile operations is negligible. 

The standards that were adopted in 1997 were extremely conservative, to the point that they 
effectively precluded the use of 30 megahertz of spectrum that could otherwise be used to 
provide mobile broadband sertdces to the American public, Such inefficient used of our 
spectrum resources imposes enormous costs on our economy and consumers. 

Today's wireless technology is considerably more advanced than what was available in 1997. 
Wireless networks today are designed to dynamically control the frequencies and power 
levels that are used by individual devices. Indeed, in July of last year, the WCS Coalition 
conducted a demonstration of its currently available WiMax teclinology in Ashburn, VA, 
with Sirius XM, Commission staff and other interested members of the public present. The 
WCS Coalition operated actual WiMax equipment under several use scenarios while in the 
vicinity of OEM and aftermarket SDARS receivers installed in vehicles. With the exception 
of one anomaly, the Commission staff present observed no instances where the SDARS 
receivers experienced interference. 

The Commission has not yet adopted final inles. However, our engineers believe tliat we can 
and will adopt standards that are effective in preventing harmful interference. We also plan 
to adopt procedures that Mil help identify any potential interference before it occurs and 
promptly correct any interference that does occur. The FCC staff issued a public notice on 
April 2, 2010, inviting comment on the specific draft rules, including both the technical 
standards and interference resolution mechanisms. We anticipate that we will receive 
comments proposing further refinements to those proposal and we will make adjustments as 
may be appropriate before adopting the final rules so that we may more formally address our 
nation’s spectrum challenges while guarding against interference with existing services such 
as SOARS. 


6. Will the Commission provide advance notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and allow 
for public comment prior to their implementation? 

RESPONSE: 

On April 2, 2010, Commission staff issued a public notice inviting comment on specific draft 
rules for the Wireless Communications Service (WCS) and Satellite Digital Audio Radio 
Service (SDARS). A copy of the notice is attached. In addition, on March 2, 2010 
Commission staff met jointly with the WCS Coalition and Sirius-XM and provided 
considerable details on the rules the staff contemplated recommending to the Commission. 
Both parties provided ex parte responses that resulted in some modifications as reflected in 
the rules attached to the Public Notice. This proceeding has been ongoing for many years and 
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there is a voluminous record that includes proposals and counterproposals from all of the 
interested parties. Our goal is to adopt rules in the verj' near future so that we may more 
formally address our nation’s spectrum challenges while guarding against interference with 
existing services such as SOARS. 


7. As you may be aware, I am a long-time supporter of public broadcasting, or what the 
National Broadband Plan refers to as “public media.” As such, I appreciate the plan’s 
acknowledgement that public media play a vital and unique role in our democracy. On 
page 92, however, the plan calls for “a trust fund for digital public media that is 
endowed by the revenues from a voluntary auction of spectrum licensed to public 
television,” which I believe is something that cannot be done without an act of 
Congress. I would imagine our countrj'’s public television stations would be cautious 
about this approach. If no public television station volunteers for this proposed 
auction, will the Commission reallocate spectrum anyway? Please explain your 
response. 

RESPONSE: 

I believe our public broadcasting system plays a vital role in our national media landscape. 
Public TV stations bring diverse, high quality programming and important news aird civic 
information to communities around the nation, and have high quality educational children’s 
programming on for many hours. Strengthening this system for the future and ensuring its 
longterm health is a key goal I share. 

The Plan's proposal for voluntary spectrum participation to the Mobile Future Auction does 
not distinguish between commercial and non-commerciai broadcasters. Like commercial 
stations, public television stations can make a voluntar>' decision whether to participate or 
not. In major markets where multiple public TV stations co-exist, channel sharing may be a 
compelling option to help defray costs and continue to serve local communities without 
diminishing service. 1 share your goal of preserving and strengthening public media. 


8. The National Broadband Plan also notes that public media are at a crossroads with 
respect to content delivery. Though there is a plethora of digitally distributed content, 
our public media system is structured predominantly around broadcast-based 
communications. To implement the National Broadband Plan, will the Commission 
propose amendments to the Public Broadcasting Act? If so, please provide those 
amendments and detailed explanations of them, including why they are necessary. 

RESPONSE: 

No specific amendments to the Public Broadcasting Act are included among the 
recommendations in the National Broadband Plan. The Plan does recommend that Congress 
consider increasing funding to public media for broadband-based distribution and content, 
including tlie creating of a trust fund for digital public media. 
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9. What is the exact number of recommendations the National Broadband Plan makes to 
the Congress? Please provide a complete list of those recommendations. In addition, 
please provide a complete list of the items in the plan that require congressional action 
or additional authority from the Congress, including an explanation of such action 
and/or additional authority. 


RESPONSE: 

There are 207 recommendations discussed in the National Broadband Plan, including the 4 
recommendations in the BTOP Appendix to the Plan — or 203 recommendations without the 
Appendix. Of those, 51 recommendations are recommendations relating to Congress. 
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Before the 

Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20554 

In the Matter of ) 

) 

Framework for Broadband Internet Service ) GN Docket No. 1 0- 1 27 

) 

NOTICE OF INQUIRY 

Adopted; June 17, 2010 Released: June 17, 2010 

By the Commission: Chairman Genachowski and Commissioners Copps and Clybum issuing separate 
statements: Commissioners McDowell and Baker dissenting and issuing separate statements. 

Comment Date: July 15, 2010 
Reply Comment Date; August 12, 2010 
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1 . This Notice begins an open, public process to consider the adequacy of the current legal 
framework within w hich the Commission promotes investment and innovation in, and protects consumers 
of. broadband Internet service.' Until a recent decision of the United States Court of Appeals for the 


' In this Notice we use the term "broadband Internet service” to refer to the bundle of services that facilities-based 
providers sel! to end users in the retail market. This bundle allows end users to connect to the internet, and often 
includes other services such as e-mail and online storage. In prior orders we have referred to this bundle as 
"broadband Internet access service.” We use the term "wired,” as in "wired broadband Internet service,” to 
distinguish platforms such as digital subscriber line (DSL), fiber, cable modem, and broadband over power lines 

(continued....) 
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District of Columbia Circuit," there was a settled approach to facilities-based broadband Internet service, 
which combined minimal regulation with meaningful Commission oversight. The Comcast opinion, 
however, held that the Commission went too far when it relied on its "ancillary authority” to enjoin a 
cable operator from secretly degrading its customers’ lawful Internet traffic. Comcast appears to 
undermine prior understandings about the Commission's ability under the current framework to provide 
consumers basic protections when they use today’s broadband Internet services. Moreover, the current 
legal classification of broadband Internet serv'ice is based on a record that was gathered a decade ago. 
Congress, meanwhile, has reaffirmed the Commission’s vital role with respect to broadband, and the 
Commission has developed a National Broadband Plan recommending specific agency actions to 
encourage deployment and adoption."’ 

2. These developments lead us to seek comment on our legal framework for broadband 
Internet service. In addition to seeking original suggestions from commenters, we ask questions about 
three specific approaches. First addressing the wired service offered by telephone and cable companies 
and other providers, we seek comment on whether our “information service” classification of broadband 
Internet service remains adequate to support effective performance of the Commission’s responsibilities. 
We then ask for comment on the legal and practical consequences of classifying Internet connectivity' 
service as a “telecommunications service" to which all the requirements of Title I! of the 
Communications Act would apply. Finally, we identify and invite comment on a third way under which 
the Commission would: (i) reaffirm that internet information services should remain generally 
unregulated; (ii) identify the Internet connectivity service that is offered as part of wired broadband 
Internet service (and only this connectivity service) as a telecommunications service; and (iii) forbear 
under section 10 of the Communications Act'^ from applying all provisions of Title 11 other than the small 
number that are needed to implement the fundamental universal service, competition and small business 
opportunity, and consumer protection policies that have received broad support. We seek comment on 
the same issues as they relate to terrestrial wireless and satellite broadband Internet services, as well as on 
other factual and legal issues specific lo these wireless services that bear on their appropriate 


{...continued from previous page) 

(BPL), from platforms that rely on wireless connections to provide Internet connectivity' and other services in the 
last mile. We refer to the service that may constitute a telecommunications service as “Internet connectivity 
service" or “broadband Internet connectivity service." As discussed below, Internet connectivity service allows 
users to communicate with others svho have Internet connections, send and receive content, and run applications 
online. For administrative simplicity we incorporate the same distinction between broadband and narrowband that 
the Commission applied in the classification orders we revisit here. That is. services with over 200 kbps capability 
in at least one direction will be considered “broadband" for the particular purposes of these Notices. See. e.g.. 
Appropriate Framework for Broadband Access to the Internet 0\'er IVireline Facilities et al., CC Docket Nos. 02- 
33, 01-337, 95-20, 98-10, WC Docket Nos. 04-242. 05-271. Report and Order and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 
20 FCC Red 14853, 14860 n.l5 {2QQ5) {Wireline Broadband Report and Order and Broadband Consumer 
Protection Notice), aff'd sub noin. Time Warner Teleconu Inc. v. FCC, 507 F.3d 205 (3d Cir. 2007). 

' Comcast Cap. v, FCC. 600 F.3d 642 (D.C. Cir. 2010) (Comcast). 

’ See American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 § 6001,47 U.S.C. § 1305(k)(2){A), (D) (2010). The Plan 
contains dozens of recommendations to fulfill the congressional aims articulated in the Recovery' Act, including 
specific proposals to increase access and affordability; maximize utilization of broadband Internet services; and 
enhance public safety, consumer welfare and education throughout the United States. Roughly half of the Plan's 
recommendations are directed to the Commission itself. Federal Communications Commission, FCC Sends 
National Broadband Plan lo Congress (March 16, 2010), http://hraunfoss.fcc.gov./edocs_public/attachmatch/DOC- 
296880Al.pdf. 


47 U.S.C. §160. 
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classification. We fuilher seek comment on discrete issues, including the states’ proper role with respect 
to broadband Internet service. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

3. This Commission exists ‘’[flor the purpose of regulating interstate and foreign commerce 
in communication by \^'ire and radio so as to make available, so far as possible, to all people of the United 
Stales ... a rapid, efficient. Nation-wide, and world-wide wire and radio communication service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable charges, for the purpose of the national defense, [and] for the purpose of 
promoting safety of life and property through the use of wire and radio communications.”^ During more 
than 75 years of technological progress — from the time of tube radios and telephone switchboards to the 
modern era of converged digital services — the Commission has promoted innovation and investment in 
new communications services and protected and empowered the businesses and consumers who depend 
on them. 

4. We have held to our pro-compelition and pro-consumer mission in the Internet Age. 
Indeed, for at least the last decade the Commission has taken a consistent approach to Internet services — 
one that industry has endorsed and Congress and the United States Supreme Court have approved. This 
approach consists of three elements: 

i. The Commission generally does not regulate Internet content and applications; 

ii. Access to an Internet service provider via a dial-up connection is subject to the 
regulatory rules for telephone service; and 

iii. For the broadband Internet services that most consumers now use to reach the 
Internet, the Commission has refrained from regulation when possible, but has 
the authority to step in when necessary to protect consumers and fair 
competition. 

5. The first element of our consistent approach, preserving the Internet’s capacity to enable 
a free and open forum for innovation, speech, education, and job creation, finds expression in (among 
other provisions) section 230 of the Communications Act, which states Congress’s conclusion that ‘'[t]he 
Internet and other interactive computer services have flourished, to the benefit of all Americans, with a 
minimum of government regulation.*'*^ 

6. The second element, oversight of dial-up access to the Internet under the common 
carriage framework of Title 11 of the Communications Act, is a facet of traditional telephone regulation.^ 
Although Internet users increasingly depend on broadband communications connections for Internet 
access, approximately 5.6 million American households still use a dial-up telephone connection.^ 

7. File third element of the framework, restrained oversight of broadband Internet service, 
was expressed clearly on September 23, 2005, for example, when the Commission released two 
companion decisions. The first "establishefd] a minimal regulatory environment for wireline broadband 
Internet access services.”"^ It reclassified telephone companies’ broadband Internet service offerings as 


-47U.S.C. § 151. 

^ 47 U.S.C. § 230(aX4). Section 230 also supports the third element of the historical framework. 

^ See Preserving ihe Open Interne!: Broadband Industry Practices, GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52, 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 24 FCC Red 13064, 13101, para. 91 n.209 (2009) {Open Internet XPRM). 

^ Nat‘l Telecomms. & Info. Admin. (NTIA). U.S. Dep't of Commerce, Digital Sation: 2 1st Century America 's 
Progress Tomtrd L ‘niversal Broadband Internet Access, 4-5 (2010) {Digital Sation). 

Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14855, para. 1. 
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indivisible “information services" subject only to potential regulation under Title I of the 
Communications Act and the doctrine of ancillary authority.'® In that decision, the Commission 
articulated its belief that “the predicates for ancillary jurisdiction are likely satisfied for any consumer 
protection, network reliability, or national security obligation that we may subsequently decide to impose 
on wireline broadband Internet access service providers.”" The second decision that day adopted 
principles for an open Internet, again expressing confidence that the Commission had the “jurisdiction 
necessaiy to ensure that providers of telecommunications for Internet access ... are operated in a neutral 
manner.”'^ Earlier this year, the Commission unanimously reaffirmed in 'd Joint Statement on Broadband 
that “[ejvery American should have a meaningful opportunity to benefit from the broadband 
communications era,” and that “[wjorking to make sure that America has world-leading high-speed 
broadband networks—both wired and wireless — lies at the very core of the FCC's mission in the 21st 
Centur}^"' ’ Together, these and other agency decisions show the Commission's commitment to 
restrained oversight of broadband internet service, and its equally strong resolve to ensure universal 
service and protect consumers and fair competition in this area when necessary. 

8. Before the Comcast case, most stakeholders — including major communications service 

providers — shared the Commission's view that the information service classification allowed the 
Commission to exercise jurisdiction over broadband Internet services when required.'"' But the D.C. 
Circuit concluded that the Commission lacked authority to prohibit practices of a major cable modem 
Internet service provider that involved secret interruption of lawful Internet transmissions, w hich the 
Commission found were unjustified and discriminatory and denied users the ability to access the Internet 


“Ancillary authority" refers to the Commission's discretion under the statutoiy provisions that establish the 
agency (Title I of the Communications Act) to adopt measures that are “reasonably anciliar>' to the effective 
performance ofthe Commission's various responsibilities." United States v. Sw. Cable Co., 392 V.S. 157, 178 
(1962). 

" H 'irelim Broadband Report and Order. 20 FCC Red at 14914, para. 109. 

'■ Appropriate Frame^vorkfor Broadband Access to the Internet Over H'ireline Facilities el al, CC Docket Nos. 02- 
3.C 01-337, 95-20, 98-10. GN Docket No. 00-185, CS Docket No. 02-52. Policy Statement, 20 FCC Red 14986, 
14988, para. 4 (2005) [Internet Policy Statement). 

Joint Statement on Broadband. FCC 10-42, GN Docket No. 10-66, paras. I, 3 (rel. Mar. 16, 2010) (Joint 
Statement on Broadband). 

See, e.g., Letter from Jeffry Brueggeman. Genera! Anomey for SBC, to Marlene H, Dortch, Secretary', FCC, CC 
Docket Nos. 02-33, 01-337, 95-20, 98-10; CS Docket No. 02-52; GN Docket No. 00-185, attach, at 22 (filed July 
3 1 , 2003) (“By regulating broadband Internet access services under Title 1 instead of Title 11, the Commission will 
give itself the flexibility to allow market forces, not regulation, to shape broadband offerings, while at the same time 
retaining jurisdiction to intercede at some later point if necessary to protect consumers."); Reply Comments of 
National .Association of Broadcasters, CC Docket Nos. 02-33. 95-20, 98-10, at 3 (July 1, 2002) (■■[RJegardless ofthe 
regulatory label placed on wireline broadband Internet access services, the Commission has the flexibility to adopt 
the safeguards necessary to guarantee that consumers have access to the offerings of competing service and content 
providers." (citations omitted)); Comments of Verizon, CC Docket Nos. 02-33, 95-20, 98-10, at 42 (May 3. 2002) 
(“Nor should classification of broadband under Title 1 lead to any erosion of the consumer protection provisions of 
the Communications Act."); Comments of Cox Communications, GN Docket No. 00-185, at 27 (Dec. 1, 2000) {“[A] 
Title i classification ensures that the Commission has ample ability and authority to implement rules to correct any 
market failures or other policy concerns about cable data services that might develop in the future."); see also 
Communications, Consumer \s Choice, and Broadband Deployment Act of 2006: Hearing on S. 2686 Before the S. 
Comm, on Commerce, .Science, and Transportation, 109th Cong. (May 18, 2006) (testimony of Steve Largent. 
President and CEO, CT1.4 - The Wireless Association^', at 3) (“The industry agrees with FCC Chairman Martin that 
the FCC already has the jurisdiction and ability to address any problems in this area . . . .")• 
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content and applications of their choice.'’"^ Today, in the wake of the Comcast decision, the Commission 
faces serious questions about the legal framework that will best enable it to carr>' out. with respect to 
broadband Internet service, the purposes for which Congress established the agency. Meanwhile, 
Congress has highlighted the importance of broadband networks and Internet-based content and services 
for economic growth and development and has directed the Commission to develop policies to address 
concerns about the pace of deployment, adoption, and utilization of broadband Internet services in the 
United States. 

9. Comcast makes unavoidable the question whether the Commissioivs current legal 
approach is adequate to implement Congress’s directives. In this Notice, we seek comment on the best 
way for the Commission to fuillll its statutory' mission with respect to broadband Internet service in light 
of the legal and factual circumstances that exist today. We do so while standing ready to serve as a 
resource to Congress as it considers additional legislation in this area.’’ 

10. We emphasize that the purpose of this proceeding is to ensure that the Commission can 
act within the scope of its delegated authority to implement Congress’s directives with regard to the 
broadband communications netw-orks used for Internet access. These networks are within the 
Commission’s subject-matter jurisdiction over communication by wire and radio and historically have 
been supervised by the Commission.'* We do not suggest regulating Internet applications, much less the 
content of Internet communications. We also will not address in this proceeding other Internet facilities 
or services that currently are lightly regulated or unregulated, such as the Internet backbone, content 
delivery networks (CDNs), over-the-top video services, or voice-over-Internel-ProtocoI (VoIP) telephony 
services. Our questions instead are directed tow'ard addressing broadband Internet service in a way that is 
consistent with the Communications Act. reduces uncertainty that may chill inve.stment and innovation if 
allow ed to continue, and accomplishes Congress’s pro-consumer, pro-competition goals for broadband. 

H. DISCUSSION 

A. Background 

1 1 . The Commission has long sought to ensure that communications networks support a 
robust marketplace for computer services operated over publicly accessible networks, from the early 
database lookup services to today's social networking sites. To provide context for the later discussion of 
the Commission’s options for a suitable framework for broadband Internet service, we briefly describe 
this historical backdrop. 

1. The Commission’s Classification Decisions 

12. In 1 966. the Commission initiated its Computer Inquiries ‘’to ascertain whether the 
services and facilities offered by common carriers are compatible with the present and anticipated 


S't-t? Comcast, 600 F.3d at 651-60. 

.SVt? infra para. 25. 

” See Letter from Rep. Henry .A. Waxman, Chairman, House Committee on Energy and Commerce, and Sen. John 
D. Rockefeller, IV, Chairman. Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation to Julius 
Genachowski, Chairman, FCC (May 5, 2010) (“[IJn the near temi, w'e want the agency to use all of its existing 
authority to protect consumers and pursue the broad objectives of the National Broadband Plan. ... In the long 
term, if there is a need to rew rite the law to provide consumers, the Commission, and industry w ith a new 
framework for telecommunications policy, we are committed as Committee Chairmen to doing so.’*). Commenters 
may wish to address how' the Commission should proceed on these issues in light of Congressional developments. 

See Comcast, 600 F..3d at 646-47. 
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communications requirements of computer iisers.'"*^ In Computer /, the Commission required “maximum 
separation” between large carriers that offered data transmission services subject to common carrier 
requirements and their affiliates that sold data processing services."® Refining this approach, in Computer 
//and Computer HI X\\Q Commission required facilities-based providers of “enhanced services” to 
separate out and offer on a common carrier basis the “basic service" transmission component underlying 
their enhanced services."' 

13. In the Telecommunications Act of ! 996, Congress built upon the Computer Inquiries by 
codifying the Commission’s distinction between “telecommunications services” used to transmit 
information (akin to offerings of “basic services”) and “infonnation services” that run over the network 
(akin to “enhanced services”).'" In a 1998 report to Congress, the Commission attempted to indicate how 
it might apply the new law in the Internet context. Approximately 98 percent of households with Internet 
connections then used traditional telephone service to “dial-up” their Internet access service provider, 
w hich w as typically a separate entity from their telephone company." ' In the report to Congress — widely 
known as the '"Stevens Report" after Senator Ted Stevens — the Commission stated that Internet access 
service as it was then being provided was an “information service.”'*’ The Stevens Report declined to 


' ® Reguiatoiy d- Policy Problems Presented by the Interdependence of Computer (^- Comm. Sens . . Docket No. 
16979. Notice of inquiry, 7 F.C.C. 2d 11. 11-12, para. 2 (1966) {Computer ! Xolice of Inquiry) (subsequent history 
omitted). 

Regulatory Policy Problems Presented by the Interdependence of Computer d- Comm. Servs., Docket No. 
16979, Finaf Decision and Order, 28 F.C.C. 2"d 267, 270, para. 12. 275, para. 24 (1971) (Computer / Final 
Decision), aff'dsub nom. GTE Servs. Corp. i‘, FCC, 474 F.2d 724 (2d Cir. 1973), decision on remand, 40 F.C.C. 2d 
293(1972)." 

■' Amendment of Section 64. 702 of the Comm n s Rules d Regs. Second Computer Inquiry, Final Decision, 77 
F.C.C. 2d 384, 417-35. paras. 86-132, 461-75, paras. 201-31 ( 1980) (Computer II Final Decision), aff'dsub nom. 
Computer di Commc'm Indus. .-Iw'/? v. FCC, 693 F.2d 198 (D.C. Cir. 1982); Amendment of Section 64. 702 of the 
Comm 'n’s Rules d Regs. (Third Computer Inquhy), CC Docket No. 85-229, Phase i, Report and Order, 104 F.C.C. 
2d 958, para. 4 (1986) (Computer III Phase ! Order) (.subsequent history omitted). 

Telecommunications Act of 1996. Pub. L. No. 104-104, § 5(a)(2), 1 10 Stai. 56, 58-60 (1996). codified at 41 
U.S.C. § 153(20) (“The term ‘information service' means the offering of a capability for generating, acquiring, 
storing, transforming, processing, retrieving, utilizing, or making available information via telecommunications, and 
includes electronic publishing, but does not include any use of any such capability for the management, control, or 
operation of a telecommunications system or the management of a telecommunications service.”), § 153(43) (“The 
term ‘telecommunications' means the transmission, between or among points specified by the user, of information 
of the user's choosing, without change in the form or content of the information as sent and received.”), § 1 53(46) 
(“The term ‘telecommunications service’ means the offering of telecommunications for a fee directly to the public, 
or to such classes of users as to be effectively available directly to the public, regardless of the facilities used.”). 

See Inquiry Concerning the Deployment of Advanced Telecommunications Services to All Americans in a 
Reasonable and Timely Fashion, and Possible Steps to Accelerate Such Deployment Pursuant to Section 706 of the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996, CC Docket No. 98-146, Report, 14 FCC Red 2398, 2446, para. 91 (1999); Ind. 
Anal. & Tech. Div.. W'ireline Comp. Bur., Trends in Telephone Service, 2-10, chart 2. 10, 16-3. tbl. 16.1 (Aug. 

2008). 

Federal-State Joint Board on Universal Sen-ice, CC Docket No. 96-45, Report to Congress, 13 FCC Red 1 1501, 
11536, para. 73 (1998) (Stevens Report). In a 1997 Report and Order, the Commission had previously concluded 
that “[vvjhen a subscriber obtains a connection to an Internet service provider via voice grade access to the public 
switched network, that connection is a telecommunications serx'ice and is distinguishable from the Internet service 
provider’s service offering. . . . [IJnformation services are not inherently telecommunications seivices." Federal- 
State Joint Board on Universal Service, Report and Order, CC Docket No. 96-45, 12 FCC Red 8776. 9180, para. 

789 ( 1 997) (subsequent hislorv- and citations omitted). The Commission followed that precedent, without further 
analysis, in a Report and Order concerning pole attachment rates, to conclude that a cable operator providing 

(continued....) 
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address whether entities that provided Internet connectivity over their own network facilities were 
offering a separate telecommunications component. The courts, rather than the Commission, first 
answered that question, 

14. In 2000 the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held that cable modem 
Internet service is a telecommunications service to the extent that the cable operator ‘'provides its 
subscribers Internet transmission over its cable broadband facility” and an information service to the 
extent the operator acts as a "conventional [Internet Service Provider (ISP)]."''^’ At the time, the 
Commission’s Computer Inquiry rules required telephone companies to offer their digital subscriber line 
(DSL) transmission services as telecommunications services."^ The Ninth Circuit’s decision thus put 
cable companies’ broadband transmission service on a regulatory par with DSL transmission service. 

1 5. In 2002. the Commission exercised its authority to interpret the Act and disagreed with 
the Ninth Circuit. Addressing the classification of cable modem service, the Commission observed that 
“[t]he Communications Act does not clearly indicate how' cable modem service should be classified or 
regulated.”'* Based on a factual record that had been compiled largely in 2000,*^ the Commission’s 


(...continued from previous page) 

Internet service over a facility that also provides cable television service is not a telecommunications carrier. The 
Commission found it unnecessary at that time to make a decision regarding the best classification of such services. 
Implementation of Section 703(e) of the Telecommunications Act of 1996: Amendment of the Commission 's Rules 
and Policies Governing Pole Attachments^ Report and Order, CS Docket No. 97-151, 13 FCC Red 6777, 6794-96, 
paras. 33-34 (1998) (subsequent history omitted). See also Xat'l Cable ^ Telecomms. Ass 'n v. GulfPoM-er Co., 534 
U.S. 327, 338 (2002) (noting that "the FCC ... has reiterated that it has not yet categorized Internet service”). 

Stevens Report, 1 3 FCC Red at 1 1 530, para. 60 (*‘[TJhe matter is more complicated when it comes to offerings by 
faciiities-based providers."), 1 1535 n.l40 (‘'We express no view in this Report on the applicability of this analysis to 
cable operators providing Internet access service.”), 11540, para. 81 {‘Tn essential aspect, Internet access providers 
look like other enhanced — or information — service providers. Internet access providers, typically, own no 
telecommunications facilities."); Inquiry Concerning High-Speed Access to the Internet Over Cable Other 
Facilities: Internet Over Cable Declaratoiy Riding: Appropriate Regulatory Treatment for Broadband Access to the 
Internet Over Cable Facilities, GN Docket No. 00-185, CS Docket No. 02-52, Declaratory Ruling and Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking, 17 FCC Red 4798, 4824, para. 41 (2002) {Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling) (“The [Stevens 
Report] did not decide the statutorv' classification issue in those cases where an ISP provides an information service 
over its own transmission facilities.”), aff'dsub nom. Nat 7 Cable d' Telecomms. Ass n v. Brand X Internet Servs., 
545 U.S. 967 (2005) {Brand X)\ Appropriate Frameworkfor Broadband Access to Internet Over Wireline Facilities. 
Universal Service Obligations of Broadband Prcniders, CC Docket No. 02-33, Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 1 7 
FCC Red 3019. 3027-28, paras. 14-16 (2002) ("[In the Stevens Report, tjhe Commission recognized . . . that its 
analysis focused on ISPs as entities procuring inputs from telecommunications service providers. Thus, classifying 
Internet access as an information service In this context left open significant questions regarding ilie treatment of 
Internet (and information) service providers that own their own transmission facilities and that engage in data 
transport over those facilities to provide an information service. In addition, the Commission did not explicitly 
address the regulatory classification of wireline broadband Internet access services.” (citation omitted)). 

Carp. v. City of Portland, 216 F.3d 871, 877-79 (9th Cir. 2000); hui see Gulf Power Co. v. FCC, 208 F.3d 
1263, 1275-78 (1 Ith Cir. 2000) (holding that Internet service is neither a cable service nor a telecommunications 
serv'ice), rev 'd sub nom. Nat 7 Cable d Telecomms. 'n, Inc. v. Gidf Power Co., 534 U.S. 327 (2002); MediaOne 
Group. Inc. v. County of Henrico, 91 F. Supp. 2d 712, 715 (E.D. Va. 2000) {concluding that cable modem service is 
a cable service), aff'd on other grounds, 257 F.3d 356 (4th Cir. 2001). 

Deployment of Wireline Senices Offering Advanced Telecommunications Capability, CC Docket No. 98-147, 
Memorandum Opinion and Order and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 1 3 FCC Red 240 1 2, 24030-3 1 , paras. 36-37 
( 1998); .see generally Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14867-75, paras. 23-40. 

Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4819, para. 32. 
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Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling described cable modem service as “typically includ[ing] many and 
sometimes all of the functions made available through dial-up Internet access service, including content, 
e-mail accounts, access to news groups, the ability to create a personal web page, and the ability to 
retrieve information from the Internet, including access to the World Wide Web.'“'“ The Commission 
noted that cable modem providers often consolidated these functions “so that subscribers usually do not 
need to contract separately with another Internet access provider to obtain discrete services or 
applications, such as an e-mail account or connectivity' to the Internet, including access to the World Wide 
Web.“-’' 

1 6. The Commission identified a portion of the cable modem service it called “Internet 
connectivity,” which it described as establishing a physical connection to the Internet and interconnecting 
with the Internet backbone, and sometimes including protocol conversion. Internet Protocol (IP) address 
number assignment, domain name resolution through a domain name system (DNS), network security, 
caching, network monitoring, capacity engineering and management, fault management, and 
troubleshooting. ’’ The Ruling also noted that “[njetwork monitoring, capacity engineering and 
management, fault management, and troubleshooting are Internet access service functions that are 
generally performed at an ISP or cable operator’s Network Operations Center (NOC) or back office and 
serve to provide a steady and accurate flow of information between the cable system to which the 
subscriber is connected and the Internet.”'' The Commission distinguished these functions from ''Internet 
applications [also] provided through cable modem services,” including “e-mail, access to online 
newsgroups, and creating or obtaining and aggregating content.” “home pages,” and “the ability to create 
a personal web page.’''”* 

1 7, The Commission found that cable modem service was “an offering . , . which combines 
the transmission of data with computer processing, information provision, and computer interactivity, 
enabling end users to run a variety of applications." ’^ The Commission further concluded that, “as it 
[was] currently offered,”* cable modem service as a whole met the statutory definition of ‘'information 
service” because its components were best viewed as a “single, integrated service that enables the 
subscriber to utilize Internet access service,” with a telecommunications component that was “not . . . 
separable from the data processing capabilities of the service.'”’ The Commission thus concluded that 
cable modem service “does not include an offering of telecommunications service to subscribers. 


(...continued from previous page) 

’’ Inquhy Concerning High-Speed Access to the Internet Over Cable and Other Facilities, GN Docket No. 00-185, 
Notice of Inquiry, 1 5 FCC Red 1 9287 (2000). 

* Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling. 1 7 FCC Red at 4804, para. 10 (footnotes omitted ). 

■’ ' Id at 4806, para. 1 1 { footnotes omitted ). The Commission defined cable modem service as “a service that uses 
cable system facilities to provide residential subscribers with high-speed internet access, as well as many 
applications or functions that can be used with high-speed internet access.” Id. at 4818-19, para. 31 . 

Id. at 4809-1 1, paras. 16-17 (citations omitted). 

W. at 4810-1 1, para. 17 (citations omitted). 

kt at 4811, para. 18 (citation omitted). 

* Id. at 4822, para. 38. 

* Id. at 4802, para. 7. 

’’ Id. at 4823, paras. 38-39. 

* Id at 4832, para. 39. 
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18. When the United States Supreme Court considered the Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling 
in the Brand X case. all parties agreed that cable modem service either is or includes an infonnation 
service."'’^ The Court therefore focused, in pertinent part, on whether the Commission permissibly 
interpreted the Communications Act in concluding that cable modem service providers offer only an 
information service, rather than a separate telecommunications service and information service."^’ The 
Court’s opinion reaffirms that courts must defer to the implementing agency’s reasonable interpretation of 
an ambiguous statute. Justice Thomas, writing for the six-Justice majority, recited that "ambiguities in 
statutes within an agency’s jurisdiction to administer are delegations of authority to the agency to fill the 
statutory gap in reasonable fashion. Filling these gaps . . . involves difficult policy choices that agencies 
are better equipped to make than courts.^"*' Furthermore, "[ajn initial agency interpretation is not 
instantly carved in stone. On the contrary, the agency . . , must consider vaiy ing interpretations and the 
wisdom of its policy on a continuing basis.”'*' 

1 9. Turning specifically to the Communications Act, Justice Thomas wrote: "[T]he statute 
fails unambiguously to classify' the telecommunications component of cable modem service as a distinct 
offering. This leaves federal telecommunications policy in this technical and complex area to be set by 
the Commission. "The questions the Commission resolved in the order under review." Justice Thomas 
summed up, "involve a subject matter [that] is technical, complex, and dynamic. The Commission is in a 
far better position to address these questions than we are."^^ Justice Breyer concurred with Justice 
Thomas, stating that he "believe[d] that the Federal Communications Commission’s decision falls within 
the scope of its statutorily delegated authority,” although "perhaps just barely."'*^ 

20. In dissent, Justice Scalia, joined by Justices Souter and Ginsburg, expressed the view that 
the Commission had adopted "an implausible reading of the statute[.] . . . thus exceed[ing] the authority 
given it by Congress.”'*^ Justice Scalia reasoned that "the telecommunications component of cable- 
modem service retains such ample independent identity that it must be regarded as being on offer — 
especially when seen from the perspective of the consumer or end user.”'*^ 

21. After the Supreme Court affirmed the Commission’s authority to classify cable modem 
service, the Commission eliminated the resulting regulatory asymmetry between cable companies and 
other broadband Internet service providers by issuing follow-on orders that extended the information 
service classification to broadband Internet services offered over DSL and other wireline facilities/'^ 
power lines/® and wireless facilities.^' The Commission nevertheless allowed these providers, at their 


See Brand X,5^S\)S. 967. 

See id. at 987. 
id at 9S6-S7. 

Id. at 980 (discussing Chevron U.S.A.. Inc. v. Saiwal Res. Def. Coimcil. Inc.. 467 U.S. 837 (1984)). 

Id. at 981 (quoting Chevron). 

Id. at 991. 

Id. at 1002-03 (internal citation and quotation marks omitted). 

Id. at 1003 (Bre\'er, J., concurring). 
hi at 1005 (Scalia, J., dissenting). 

Id at 1008. 

Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14863-65, paras, 14-17. 14909-12, paras. 103-06. 

United Power Line Council 's Petition for Declaratory Ruling Regarding the Classification of Broadband Over 

(continued....) 
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own discretion, to offer the broadband transmission component of their Internet service as a separate 
telecommunications service.^’ Exercising that flexibility, providers — including more than 840 incumbent 
local telephone companies'^’ — currently offer broadband transmission as a telecommunications service 
expressly separate from their Internet information service.^'* 

2. The Commission’s Established Policy Goals 

22. In the 1996 Act, Congress made clear its desire that the Commission promote the 
widespread availability of affordable Internet connectivity services, directing the Commission to adopt 
universal service mechanisms to ensure that "[ajccess to advanced telecommunications and information 
services . . . [is] provided in all regions of the Nation/''^ Congress also Instructed the Commission to 
"encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely basis of advanced telecommunications capability 
to all Americans.”'^* The Commission’s classification decisions in the Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling 
and the later follow-on orders were intended to support the policy goal of encouraging widespread 
deployment of broadband.'^ The Commission’s hypothesis was that classifying all of broadband internet 


(., .continued from previous page) 

Power Line Internet Access Senice as an Information Service. WC Docket No. 06-10, Memorandum Opinion and 
Order. 21 FCC Red 13281. 13281-82, paras' \-2 {2006) {BPL-Enabled Broadband Order). 

Appropriate Regulatory Treatment for Broadband Access to the Internet Over Hire less Networks, WT Docket 
No. 07-53. Declaratoiy Ruling, 22 FCC Red 5901, 5909-1 10, paras. 19-26, 5912-14, paras. 29-33 (2007) (Hlreless 
Broadband Order). 

Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14858, para. 5, 14900-03, paras. 89-95, 14909-10, para. 
103; BPL-Enabled Broadband Order, 21 FCC Red at 13289, para. 15; Wireless Broadband Order, 22 FCC Red at 
5913-14, para. 33. In the 2005 order, the Commission also eliminated the Computer Inquiry requirements for 
wireline broadband Internet service. Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 1 4875-98, paras. 41-85. 

” Of those, approximately 800 incumbent local exchange carriers participate in the National Exchange Carrier 
Association. Inc. (NECA) DSL Access Service Tariff. National E.xchange Carrier Association. Tariff F.C.C, No. 5, 
pages 1 7-80 to 1 7-87.3. Section i 7.6 (NECA DSL Tariff). NECA is a non-profit association that files tariffs on 
behalf of typically smaller rate-of-return carriers so those carriers do not have to file Individual tariffs. See. e.g., 47 
C.F.R. §§ 69.601, 69.603. Through that voluntary tariff. NECA members offer retail end users and wholesale 
Internet service providers a DSL access service that “enables data traffic generated by a customer-provided modem 
to be transported to a DSL Access Service Connection Point using the Telephone Company’s local exchange service 
facilities." NECA DSL Tariff at page 8-1, Section 8.1.1. 

See Comments of Organization for the Promotion and Advancement of Small Telecommunications Companies, 
GN Docket No. 09-5 1 , at 30-3 1 (June 8, 2009) (‘‘[A]ll RoRfrate of relurn]-regulated carriers (which encompasses 
most rural ILECs) offer broadband Transmission on a stand-alone Title H common carrier basis. This means that 
they are required to offer that transmission at specified, non-discriminatory rates, terms, and conditions, including to 
non-facilities based Internet service providers (ISPs)." (citation omitted)). 

47 U.S.C. § 254tb)(2). 

Telecommunications Act of 1996 § 706, codified as amended at 47 U.S.C. § 1302, 

See Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4801, para. 4 (“[CJonsistent with statutory’ mandates, the 
Commission’s primary policy goal is to ‘encourage the ubiquitous availability of broadband to all Americans.’") 
(citing 47 U.S.C. § 1 57 nt (section 706)); Wireline Broadband Report and Order. 20 FCC Red at 1 4855, para. I , 
14865, para. 17, 14894-96, paras. 77-79; BPL-Enabled Broadband Order,!) FCC Red at 13281-82, para. 2, 13287, 
para. 10; Wireless Broadband Order, 22 FCC Red at 5902, para. 2, 591 1, para. 27. 
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service as an information service, outside the scope of any specific regulatoiy duty in the Act, would help 
achieve Congress's aims.'^ 

23. At the same time, the Commission acted with the express understanding that its 
information service classifications would not impair the agency’s ability to protect the public interest. For 
example, when the Commission permitted telephone companies to offer broadband Internet service as 
solely an information service, it emphasized that this new classification would not remove the agency's 
"ample” Title 1 authority to accomplish policy objectives related to consumer protection, network 
reliability, and national security."^ The Wireline Broadband Report and Order thus was accompanied by 
a Broadband Consumer Protection Notice, in W'hich the Commission sought comment on "a framew’ork 
that ensures that consumer protection needs are met by all providers of broadband Internet access service, 
regardless of the underlying technology.”^® The Commission stressed that its ancillary jurisdiction was 
"ample to accomplish the consumer protection goals we identify.”*^* The Commission similarly 
referenced the Broadband Consumer Protection Notice when it extended the infonnation service 
classification to broadband Internet services offered over power lines'^' and wireless facilities.^’' 

24. On the same day it adopted the Wireline Broadband Report and Order and Broadband 
Consumer Protection Notice, moreover, the Commission unanimously adopted the Internet Policy 
Statement. In this Statement, the Commission articulated four principles "[t]o encourage broadband 
deployment and preserve and promote the open and interconnected nature of the public Internet,” and to 
‘‘foster creation adoption and use of Internet broadband content, applications, services and attachments, 
and to insure consumers benefit from the innovation that comes from competition.”®'^ The principles are: 

• consumers are entitled to access the law ful Internet content of their choice; 

• consumers are entitled to run applications and use services of their choice, subject to the 
needs of law enforcement; 

• consumers are entitled to connect their choice of legal devices that do not hann the network; 
and 

• consumers are entitled to competition among network providers, application and service 
providers, and content providers.®® 


See. e.g.. Cable Modem Dedarawiy Ruling, 1 7 FCC Red at 4801 , para. 4; Wireline Broadband Report and 
Order, 20 FCC Red at 14856, para. 3 (“We are confident that the regulatory regime w'e adopt in this Order will 
promote the availabiliw of competitive broadband Internet access services to consumers, via multiple platforms, 
while ensuring adequate incentive.s are In place to encourage the deployment and innovation of broadband platforms 
consistent with our obligations and mandates under the Act.*'). 

See Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 1491 4, para. 1 09. 1 4930. para. 1 46 

Id. at 14929-30. para. 146 (emphasis in original). 

Id. at 14930, para. 146. 

See BPL-Enabled Broadband Order, 21 FCC Red at 13290-91, para. 16. 

See Wireless Broadband Order, 22 FCC Red al 5925, para. 70. 

Internet Policy Statement, 20 FCC Red 14986. 

W at 14988. paras. 4-5. 

M at 14988, para. 4. All principles are subject to reasonable network management. Id. at 14988, para. 4 n, 15. 
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The Commission expressed confidence that it had the "jurisdiction necessary to ensure that providers of 
telecommunications for Internet access ... are operated in a neutral manner."'’ 

3. Legal Developments 

25. Recent legislative and judicial developments suggest a need to revisit the Commission’s 
approach to broadband Internet service. Since 2008, Congress has passed three significant pieces of 
legislation that reflect its strong interest in ubiquitous deployment of high speed broadband 
communications networks and bear on the Commission's policy goals for broadband: the 2008 Farm Bill 
directing the Chairman to submit to Congress "a comprehensive rural broadband strategy," including 
recommendations for the rapid buildout of broadband in rural areas and for how federal resources can 
"best . . . overcome obstacles that impede broadband deployment”;'’* the Broadband Data Improvement 
Act. to improve data collection and "promote the deployment of affordable broadband services to all parts 
of the Nation";'^" and the Recovery Act, which, among other things, appropriated up to S7.2 billion to 
evaluate, develop, and expand access to and use of broadband services.™ and required the Commission to 
develop the National Broadband Plan to ensure that every American has "access to broadband capability 
and . . . establish benchmarks for meeting that goal.'”' In the Recovery Act, Congress further directed the 
Commission to produce a “detailed strategy for achieving affordability' of such service and maximum 
utilization of broadband infrastructure and service by the public,” and a "plan for [the] use of broadband 
structure and services'' to advance national goals such as public safety, consumer welfare, and 
education,’^ These three pieces of legislation, passed within a span of nine months, make clear that the 
Commission must retain its focus on implementing broadband policies that encourage investment, 
innovation, and competition, and promote the interests of consumers, 

26. Even more recently, the D.C. Circuit’s rejection of the Commission's attempt to address a 
broadband Internet service provider's unreasonable traffic disruption practices has cast a shadow over the 
Commission’s prior understanding of its authority over broadband Internet services. In late 2007, the 
Commission received a complaint alleging that Comcast was blocking peer-to-peer traffic in violation of 
the Internet Policy Statement. In 2008, the Commission granted the complaint and directed Comcast to 
disclose specific information about its network management practices to the Commission, submit a 
compliance plan detailing how it would transition away from unreasonable network management 
practices, and disclose to the public the network management practices it intends to use going forward."'’ 
Comcast challenged that decision in the D.C. Circuit, arguing {among other things) that the Commission 


Id. at 14988, para. 4. Twice since, the Commission has sought comment on the need to expand on the Internet 
Policy Statement. See Broadband Industry Practices. WC Docket No. 07-52. Notice of Inquiry. 22 FCC Red 7894 
(2007); Open Internet \'Pli\I, 24 FCC Red 13064. 

'■’* Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008, Pub. L. No. 1 10-246, § 6112, 1 22 Stat. 923, 1966 (2008) (2008 
Farm Bill). Acting Chairman Copps transmitted the report to Congress on May 22, 2009. .See Rural Broadband 
Report Published in the FCC Record. GN Docket No. 09-29. Public Notice, 24 FCC Red 12791 (2009). 

Broadband Data Improvement .Act, Pub. L. No. 1 10-385. 122 Stat. 4096 (2008) (codified at 47 IJ.S.C. § 1301 el 
seq . ). 

™ See American Recovery and Reinvestment .Act of2009. Pub. L. No. 1 1 1-5, 123 Stat. 115 (2009). 

"'47U.S.C. § 1305(k)(2). 

§ 1.305(k)(2)(B),(D). 

Forma! Complaint of Free Press and Public Knowledge .Igairni Comcast Corporation for Secretly Degrading 
Peer-to-Peer .-ipplicaiions: Broadband Industry Practices et at., WC Docket No. 07-52, Memorandum Opinion and 
Order, 23 FCC Red 13028 (2008) (Comcasl Order), vacated sub nom. Comcast. 600 F.3d 642. 
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lacks authority to prohibit a broadband Internet service provider from engaging in discriminator)’ 
practices that violate the four principles the Commission announced in 2005. ’ 

27. On April 6. 2010. the D.C. Circuit granted Comcast’s petition for review and vacated the 
Commission's enforcement decision, holding that the Commission had ‘'failed to tie its assertion of 
ancillary authority over Comcast’s Internet service to any ‘statutorily mandated responsibility. The 
Commission had argued that ending Comcast’s secret practices was ancillary to the statutory objectives 
Congress established for the Commission in sections 1 and 230(b) of the Act. The court rejected that 
argument on the ground that those sections are merely statements of policy by Congress — as opposed to 
grants of regulatoiy authority — and thus were not sufficient to support Commission action against 
Comcast.^*" The court also rejected the Commission’s position that various other statutorv’ provisions 
supported ancillary authority. As to section 706 of the Telecommunications Act of 1 996. the court noted 
that the agency had previously interpreted section 706 as not constituting a grant of authority and held 
that the Commission was bound by that interpretation for purposes of the case.’' The court also 
rejected the agency’s reliance on sections 201, 256, 257, and 623 of the Communications Act. 

B. Approaches to Classification 

28. In light of the legislative and judicial developments described above, we seek comment 
on whether our existing legal framework adequately supports the Commission's previously stated policy 
goals for broadband. First, we ask whether the current information service classification of broadband 
Internet service can still support effective perfonnance of the Commission’s core responsibilities. 

Second, we ask for comment on the legal and practical consequences of classifying the Internet 
connectivity component of broadband Internet service as a ’’telecommunications service’’ to which the full 
weight of Title II requirements would apply, and whether such a classification would accurately reflect 
the current market facts. Finally, we identity and invite comment on a third way, under which the 
Commission would classify the Internet connectivity portion of broadband Internet service as a 
telecommunications service but would simultaneously forbear, using the section 10 authority Congress 
delegated to from all but a small handful of provisions necessary for effective implementation of 
universal service, competition and small business opportunity, and consumer protection policies. 

29. The Commission has frequently expressed its commitment to protecting consumers and 
promoting innovation, investment, and competition in the broadband context.^ ' We reaffirm that 
commitment here and ask commenters to address — in general terms, as well as in response to the specific 
questions posed below — which of the three alternative regulatory frameworks for broadband Internet 
service (or what other framework) will best position the Commission to advance these fundamental goals. 
We note that because the broadband Internet service classification questions posed in this part II. B 
involve an interpretation of the Communications Act, the notice and comment procedures we follow here 


See Brief for Comcast Corp. at 41-54, Comcast. 600 F.3d 642. 

Comcast, 600 F.3d at 66) I quoting. tm. Libraiy Ass'o v. FCC. 406 F.3d 689. 692 (D.C. Cir. 2005)). 
fd at 65 1-58. 

' ' !d at 658-60. 

Id at 660-61. 

"^47U.S.C. § 160. 

See. e.g.. Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4801-02, paras. 4-6; Wireline Broadband Report and 
Order, 20 FCC Red at 14855, para. 1,' 14929-30, para. 146. 
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are not required under the Administrative Procedure Act.®^ In order to provide the greatest possible 
opportunity for public comment, however, we are soliciting initial and reply comments via the traditional 
filing mechanisms, as well as input through our recently expanded online participation lools.*^" 

1. Continued Information Service Classification and Reliance on Ancillary 
Authority 

30. In this part, we seek comment on maintaining the current classification of wired 
broadband Internet service as a unitary information service. Under this approach, we would rely 
primarily on our ancillary authority to implement the Commission’s broadband policies. We seek 
comment on whether our ancillary authority continues to provide an adequate legal foundation. 
Throughout the last decade, the Commission has stated its consistent understanding that Title I provided 
the Commission adequate authority to support effective performance of its core responsibilities.^' 
Commissioners, including the two former Chairmen who urged the infonnation service approach, as 
well as cable and telephone companies and other interested parties/' individually expressed this 
understanding. In Brand X, the Supreme Court appeared to confinn this widely held view, stating that 
“the Commission remains free to impose special regulatory duties on facilities-based ISPs under its Title I 
ancillary jurisdiction."^*^’ The Comcast decision, however, causes us to reexamine our ability to rely on 
Title 1 as the legal basis for implementing broadband policies. 

3 1 . Some have suggested that although the D.C. Circuit rejected the Commission’s theory of 
ancillary authority in Comcast, the Commission can still accomplish many of its most important 
broadband-related goals without changing its classification of broadband Internet service as a unitary 
information service. We seek comment on the overall scope of the Commission's authority regarding 
broadband Internet service in the wake of the Comcast decision. Below we identify and seek comment on 
several particular concerns. 


See 5 U.S.C. § 553(b) (notice and comment requirements “do[] not apply” to “interpretive rules”); Syncor Int 7 
Corp. V. Shalala, 127 F,3d 90, 94 (D.C. Cir. 1997) (change in interpretation of statute does not require notice and 
comment procedures). 

See infra para. 1 14. 

See Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4840-42. paras. 73-79; Broadband Consumer Protection 
Notice, 20 FCC Red at 14929-30, para. 146; Internet Policy Statements 20 FCC Red at 14987-88, para. 4. 

See Cable Modern Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4867 (Sep. Stmt, of Chmn. Powell) (“The Commission is 
not left powerless to protect the public interest by classifying cable modem service as an information service. 
Congress invested the Commission with ample authority under Title f."); Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 
FCC Red at 14977-78 (Stmt, of CommT .Abernathy) (“When the Commission first issued its tentative conclusion 
that [wireline broadband Internet] services were outside the scope of Title II. 1 emphasized my commitment to 
preserving any specific regulatoiy requirements that are necessary for the furtherance of critical policy objectives. 

In June, the Brand X majority made clear that the Commission retains the prerogative to exercise its Title ! ‘ancillary 
jurisdiction’ to do just that.”); id. at 14981 (Stmt, of CommT Copps, concurring) (“[T]he Commission's ancillary 
authority can accommodate our work on homeland security', universal service, disabilities access, competition, and 
Internet discrimination protections — ^and more.”); Hearing on the Future of the Internet Before the S. Comm, on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation, ! 10th Cong. (April 22, 2008) (written stmt, of the Hon. Kevin J. Martin, 
Chairman, FCC, at 3) (“As the expert communications agency, it was appropriate for the Commission to adopt, and 
it is the Commission’s role to enforce, this Internet Policy Statement. In fact, the Supreme Court in its Brand X 
decision specifically recognized the Commission’s ancillary authority- to impose regulations as necessary to protect 
broadband internet access "). 

See supra note 1 4. 

Brand. X, 545 U.S. at 996. 
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a. liniversai Service 

32. Can the Commission reform its universal service program to support broadband Internet 
service by asserting direct authority under section 254. combined with ancillar>' authorin’ under Title I? 
AT&T, for example, observes that section 254 provides that “[ajccess to advanced telecommunications 
and information services should be provided in all regions of the nation.*' and that the Commission’s 
universal service programs “shall*’ be based on this and other enumerated principles.^' AT&T notes that 
the Commission’s information service classification for broadband Internet service creates “tension’’ with 
"the text of Section 254(c)(] ), which states that ‘[ujniversal service is an evolving level of 
telecommunications services that the Commission shall establish periodically under this section. But, 
AT&T suggests. “[o]ther evidence in the statutory' text makes clear that Congress did not intend to disable 
the Commission from using universal service to support information services. For example, 

• “Section 254(b) requires the Commission to use universal service to promote access to 
'advanced telecommunications and infonnation services,**’ 

• “Section 254(c) . . . [refers] to an ^evolving level of telecommunications services that the 
Commission shall establish periodically under this section[,]’” and 

• Section 254(c)(2) “expressly authoriz[es] the Joint Board and the Commission to 'modiffy] 
... the definition of the services that are supported by Federal universal support 
mechanisms.’*’^^* The reference to “services" in section 254(c)(2) may suggest that Congress 
intended universal service policies to support infonnation services, even though the definition 
of universal service in section 254(c)(1) is explicitly limited to “telecommunications 
services.*'^’ 

AT&T explains that section 254 “contains competing directives," but asserts that “the schizophrenic 
nature of Section 254 is simply another example of the many ways in which the 1996 Act is not a ‘model 
of clarity.’"'’" 

33. We seek comment on whether we may interpret section 254 to give the Commission 
authority to provide universal service support for broadband Internet service if that service is classified as 
a unitary information service, Could we provide support to information service providers consistent with 
section 254(e), which says that “only an eligible telecommunications carrier designated under section 


See Letter from Gary L. Phillips, General Attorney & Associate General Counsel, AT&T Services, Inc., to 
Marlene H. Dortch, Secretary, FCC, GN Docket Nos. 09-51, 09-47, 09-137, WC Docket Nos. 05-337, 03-109, 
attachment at 2 (Jan. 29. 2010) (ATi^T l.'SF ii'hiie Paper) (quoting and citing 47 U.S.C. § 254(b)(2) (emphasis 
added)); Letter from Gary L. Phillips. General Attorney & Associate General Counsel, AT&T Services, Inc., to 
Marlene H. Dortch, Secretary', FCC, GN Docket Nos. 09-51, 09-137, WC Docket Nos. 05-337. 03-109 (April 12, 
2010) (Amr USF Comcast Letter). 

AT&T eSF White Paper at 2-3 (quoting 47 U.S.C. § 254(c)(1) (emphasis added)). 


Id. at 3 (quoting 47 U.S.C. §§ 254(c)( 1 ), (c)(2) (emphasis added}). 

Id. (emphasis added to quoted statutory' provisions). See also Letter from Brita D. Strandberg, Counsel to Vonage 
Holdings Corp., to Marlene Dortch, Secretary'. FCC, GN Docket Nos. 09-47, 09-51, 09-137, at 5 (Jan. 27, 2010} fit 
would be contrary' to the express will of Congress to view section 254(c)(l}’s use of the term ‘telecommunications 
service' in this context as somehow overriding the remainder of section 254, limiting the services eligible for 
support to old technologies, prohibiting support for adviced services commonly available to consumers in urban 
areas.*’). 

AT&T USF White Paper at 5 (quoting .4r&7’ Corp. r. loM-a Utils. Bd, 525 U.S. 366, 397 (1999)). 
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2 1 4(e) shall be eligible to receive specific Federal universal service support."’’ and 2 1 4(e), which sets 
forth the framework for designating “telecommunications carrier[s] . . . eligible to receive universal 
service support"?” 

34. AT&T posits that even after the Comcast decision, the Commission could bolster its 
reliance on section 254 by also relying on several other provisions of the Act.” First, the “necessary and 
proper clause’’ in section 4(i) of the Act allows the Commission to “perform any and all acts, make such 
rules and regulations, and issue such orders, not inconsistent with this chapter, as may be necessary in the 
execution of its functions.”* Second, the Act makes clear that the Commission’s “core statutory 
mission” is to “make available, so far as possible, to all the people of the United States ... a rapid, 
efficient. Nation-wide and world-wide wire and radio communication seivice with adequate facilities at 
reasonable charges. Third, the text of 254, as described above, suggests that Congress intended the 
Commission to support universal broadband Internet service.’® Finally, the policy directive in section 
706 of the 1996 Act instructs the Commission to encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely 
basis of advanced telecommunications capability to all Americans.” AT&T contends that section 706’s 
directive supports the view that section 254 provides authority for supporting broadband Internet services 
with monies from the Universal Service Fund.'” We seek comment on AT&T's analysis. 

35. The National Cable and Telecommunications Association (NCTA) has put forward a 
similar legal theoiy rooted in section 254(h)(2) of the Communications Act. "" That section gives the 
Commission authority “to enhance . . . access to advanced telecommunications and information services 
for all public and non-profit elementary and secondary school classrooms, health care providers, and 
libraries.”'’’ NCTA contends that because “the use of broadband in the home has become a critical 
component of the American education system ... it is entirely reasonable to read the statutory directive to 
support Internet access for classrooms to include support for residential broadband service to households 
where it is reasonably likely that such service would be used for educational purposes.’’”' Could the 
Commission interpret section 254(h)(2) to permit this type of support for broadband Internet service? Is 


” 47 U.S.C.§ 254(e). 

Id § 214(e). 

” A T&T USF White Paper at 3-13; AT&T USE Comcast Letter. 

’’47U.S.C. § 154(1). 

”47U.S,C. § 151, 

’* .-\T&T USE White Paper at 6-7. 

”47U.S,C.§ 1302. 

'* .4 T&T USE Comcast Letter at 2. 

See Letter from Kyle McSlarrow. President & CEO, National Cable & Telecommunications Association, to 
Julios Genaciiowski. Chairman. FCC. GN Dockei Nos. 09-51, 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52 (March !, 2010) 
{SCTA i:SF Letter). 

47 U.S.C§ 254(h)(2). 

io.t j USF Letter dX 2. On May 20, 2010, the Commission adopted a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking that 
proposes ‘'to revise our rules to allow schools with residential areas on their grounds to receive E-rate funding for 
priorit)' one and priority two services in those residential areas in circumstances where the students do not have 
access to comparable schooling or training if they were to reside at home." Schools and Libraries Universal Seirice 
Support Mechanism', A Sational Broadband Plan for Our Future, CC Docket No. 02-6, GN Docket No. 09-5 1 , 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, FCC 10-83. para. 57 (rel. May 20, 2010). 
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this approach a permissible extension of the Commission’s existing E-Rate program?"’'' Would this 
approach enable the Commission to provide support for broadband Internet service onl\ to households 
with school-aged children, or could the Commission provide support for adult education as well? 

36. Another legal theor>' for promoting broadband deployment under the Commission’s 
current classification of broadband Internet service rests directly on section 706 of the i 996 Act. Section 
706(a) states that the Commission “shall encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely basis of 
advanced telecommunications capability to all Americans ... by utilizing, in a manner consistent with the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity, price cap regulation, regulatory forbearance, measures that 
promote competition in the local telecommunications market, or other regulating methods that remove 
barriers to infrastructure investment.""'^ Section 706(c) defines “advanced telecommunications 
capability” as “high-speed, switched, broadband telecommunications capability that enables users to 
originate and receive high-quality voice, data, graphics, and video telecommunications using any 
technology.'''“ The D.C. Circuit rejected section 706(a) as a basis for the Commission's Comcast order 
because "[i]n an earlier, still-binding order ... the Commission ruled that section 706 ‘does not constitute 
an independent grant of authority, and “agencies ‘may not . . . depart from a prior policy sub 
sUenlio."'"^^ We seek comment on whether the Commission should revisit and change its conclusion that 
section 706(a) is not an independent grant of authority.'” What findings would be necessary to reverse 
that interpretation? If the Commission w'ere to find that section 706(a) is an independent grant of 
authority, would that subsection, read in conjunction with sections 4(i) and 254. provide a fimi basis for 
the Commission to provide universal service support for broadband Internet services? 

37. Some parties have suggested tltat the Commission could rely on section 706(b) as a 
source of authority to support broadband Internet service with Universal Service Fund money."® That 
section provides that: 

[t]he Commission shall . . . annually . , . initiate a notice of inquiry concerning the 
availability of advanced telecommunications capability to ali Americans .... In the 
inquiry, the Commission shall determine whether advanced telecommunications 
capability is being deployed to all Americans in a reasonable and timely fashion, If the 
Commission’s determination is negative, it shall take immediate action to accelerate 


.S>e SCTA CSF Letter attachment at 4 (citing Schools and Libraries Lnirersal Sendee Support Mechanism, 
Second Report and Order and Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. CC Docket No. 02-6, 18 FCC Red 9202, 
9207, para, 15 (2003)). 

47U.S.C. § 1302(a). 

47 U.S.C. § i302(d). 

Comcast, 600 F.3d at 658 (quoting Deployment of Wireline Sen's. Offering Advanced Telecomms. Capability. 13 
FCC Red 24012, 24047, para. 77 (1998)). 

Id. at 659 (quoting FCC r. Fox Television Slations, Inc., 129 S. Ct. 1800, 1811 (2009)). 

But see Reply Comments of Verizon & Verizon Wireless, GN Docket No. 09-191, \VC Docket No. 07-52, at 86 
(Aprii 26. 2010) (“F.ven apart from [the Commission’s] prior conclusion, because 706(a) on its face is merely a 
general statement of policy. '. . . the Commission is seeking to use its ancillary authority to pursue a stand-alone 
policy objective, rather than to support its exercise of a specifically delegated power,"’ (quoting Comcast, 600 F.3d 
at 659)1. 

"® See Reply Comments of Verizon & Verizon W'ireiess. GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 89-90 
(April 26, 2010); Letter from Jonathan E. Nuechterlein, Counsel for AT&T, Inc., to .Marlene Dortch, Secretary', 
FCC, GN Docket Nos. 09-5 1 , 09-191, W''C Docket No. 07-52 (April 14, 2010), 
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deployment of such capability by removing barriers to infrastructure investment and b>' 
promoting competition in the telecommunications market.**’ 

We seek comment on whether we could interpret section 706(b) as an independent grant of authority. 
Speciilcally. w'e ask whether Congress’s direction that the Commission take ‘'immediate actioir " if it 
makes a negative determination about the state of broadband deployment authorizes the Commission to 
provide universal service support to spur that deployment. Would any such support be contingent on 
continued negative findings in the annual broadband availability inquiry? Under section 706(b), would 
universal service programs have to be tailored to particular geographic areas where deployment is 
lagging, or could the Commission implement the program on a national basis? Would the Commission be 
limited to direct support for deployment, or could the Commission interpret section 706(b) also to support 
broadband Internet services to low-income populations, such as is the case with our support for voice 
services in the Lifeline and Link Up programs? 

38. For each of these legal theories, the Commission seeks comment on the administrative 
record that would be needed to successfully defend against a legal challenge to implementation of the 
theory. Would adopting these theories be consistent with the federal Anti-Deficiency Act and 
Miscellaneous Receipts Act?"' What other issues should the Commission consider in evaluating these 
legal theories? Are there other legal frameworks that would allow us to promote universal service in the 
broadband context without revisiting our classification decisions? 

b. Pr^^’acy 

39. The Commission has long supported protecting the privacy of users of broadband Internet 
services. In 2005, the Commission emphasized in the H’ireline Broadband Report and Order that 
‘'[ejonsumers’ privacy needs are no less important when consumers communicate over and use broadband 
Internet access than when they rely on [telephone] services.*’"’ The Commission believed at the time 
that it had jurisdiction to enforce privacy requirements, and ■‘note[d] that long before Congress enacted 
section 222 of the Act,” which requires providers of telecommunications services to protect confidential 
information, ‘Ihe Commission had recognized the need for privacy requirements associated with the 
provision of enhanced services.” "■* In 2007, the Commission extended the privacy protections of section 
222 to interconnected VoIP services w ithout resolving whether interconnected VoIP services are 
telecommunications services or information services."^ More recently, the National Broadband Plan 
recommended that the Commission work with the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) to protect 


"'47U,S,C. § I30:(b). 

' '■ The Ami-Deficiency Act prohibits the Commission from making or authorizing an expenditure or obligation that 
exceeds the amount available for it in an appropriation or fund. U.S.C. § 1341. Congress enacted the 

original Miscellaneous Receipts Act in 1849 to ensure that federal monies are deposited into the United States 
Treasuiy, from which they may be removed only pursuant to the congressional appropriation process. See 3 1 U.S.C. 

§ 3302(b). 

" Wireline Broadband Report and Order. 20 FCC Red at 14930, para. 148. 

W, at 14930, para. 146, 1 4931. para. 149, 

* Implementation of the Telecommunications Act of 1996: Telecommunications Carriers ' Use of Customer 
Proprietary’ Nenrork Information and Other Customer Information: IP-Enabled Services, CC Docket No. 96-1 15, 
WC Docket No. 04-36. Report and Order and Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 22 FCC Red 6927, 6954-57. 
paras. 54-59 (2007) (concluding that CPNi obligations are reasonably ancillary to the Commission’s statutoiy 
responsibilities under sections 1 , 222 and 706), aff d sub nom. Nat 1 Cable d- Telecom. .4ss 'n v. FCC. 555 F.3d 996 
(D.C. Cir.2009). 
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consumers' privacy in the broadband context."*' Indeed, we fully intend that our efforts with regard to 
privacy complesnent those of the FTC. We seek comment on the best approach for ensuring privacy for 
broadband Internet service users under the Commission’s current information service classification, and 
any legal obstacles to protecting privacy that may exist if the Commission retains that classification. 

c. Access for Individuals with Disabilities 

40. Section 255 requires telecommunications service providers and equipment manufacturers 
to make their services and equipment accessible to individuals with disabilities, unless not readily 
achievable. ' ' ' Section 25 1 (a)(2) requires telecommunications carriers 'mot to install network features, 
functions, or capabilities that do not comply with the guidelines and standards established pursuant to 
section 255.'"'^ In the 2005 Wireline Broadband Report and Order, the Commission committed to 
exercise its authority ”to ensure achievement of important policy goals of section 255'' in the broadband 
context."^ In 2007. the Commission exercised its ancillary authority to extend section 255 to 
interconnected VoIP providers,*''^ and in 1999 the Commission similarly relied on ancillary authority to 
extend disability-related requirements to voicemail and interactive menu services. More recently, a 
unanimous Commission stated its belief that disabilities should not stand in the way of Americans’ 
"opportunity to benefit from the broadband communications era."'*’ The Commission has also 


' Federal Communications Commission, Connecting America: The National Broadband Plan at 55-57 
(National Broadband Plan): see also Comments of Electronic Privacy Information Center, ON Docket No. 09- 
51. at 3 (June 8. 2009) (‘'[Tjhe Commission should exercise its ancillary jurisdiction to ensure that the national 
broadband plan includes robust privacy safeguards, lest consumers' critical broadband privacy interests go 
unaddressed.”). 

"^47U.S.C. § 255. 

§25 1(a)(2). 

Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14921, para. 123. 

IP-Enabled Services: Implemcntalion of Sections 255 and 25J(a)(2} of the Communications Act of 1934. as 
Enacted by the Telecommunications Act of 1996: Access to Telecommunications Sen'ice, Telecommunications 
Equipment and Customer Premises Equipment by Persons with Disabilities: Telecommunications Relay Services 
and Speech-to-Speech Services for Individuals H 'ith Hearing and Speech Disabilities: The Use of S' 1 1 Codes and 
Other Abbreviated Dialing Arrangements, WC Docket No. 04-36. WT Docket No. 96-198, CG Docket No. 03-123, 
CC Docket No. 92-105. Repoit and Order. 22 FCC Red 1 1275. 11286-89, paras. 21-24 (2007) (concluding that 
disability access regulations for interconnected VoIP are reasonably ancillary to the Commission's statutory 
responsibilities under sections 1 and 255) (subsequent history omitted). The Commission also exercised ancillary 
authority to extend section 225 telecommunications relay service obligations under the Commission’s rules to 
providers of interconnected VoIP. .SVc' id. at 1 1291, para. 32. 

Implemeniaiion of Sections 255 and 251(a)(2) of the Communications Act of 1934. as Enacted by the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996: Access to Telecommunications Service, Telecommunications Equipment and 
Customer Premises Equipment by Persons with Disabilities, WT Docket No. 96-198, Report and Order and Further 
Notice of Inquiry', 16 FCC Red 6417. 6461. para. 106 (1999) (Section 255 Order) (“Where, as here, we have subject 
matter jurisdiction over the services and equipment involved, and the record demonstrates that implementation of 
the statute will be thwarted absent use of our ancillarj- jurisdiction, our assertion of jurisdiction is warranted. Our 
authorit)’ should be evaluated against the backdrop of an expressed congressional policy favoring accessibility for 
persons with disabilities.”). 

Joint Statement on Broadband at 1 ; see also Comments of Rehabilitation Engineering Research Center on 
Telecommunications .Access, GN Docket Nos. 09-47, 09-51, 09-137, at ! I (Oct. 6, 2009) (“In order to ensure that 
individuals who use hearing aids and cochlear implants are not left out again, it is critical for the FCC to use its 
ancillary jurisdiction to carry over the protections now afforded under existing [Hearing Aid Compatibility] laws to 
handsets used with broadband communication technologies.”). 
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announced its intent to consider how “[t]o better enable Americans with disabilities to experience the 
benefits of broadband. We seek comment on the best legal approaches to extending disability-related 
protections to broadband Internet service users under the Commission’s current information service 
classification. Could we exercise ancillary authority to ensure access for people with disabilities? Could 
the Commission rely on the mandate in section 706(a) to “encourage the deployment on a reasonable and 
timely basis of advanced telecommunications capability to ^?// Americans?*’"'’ or the similar directive in 
section 706(b)? 

d. Public Safety and Homeland Security 

41 . As noted above, Congress created the Commission, In part, “tor the purpose of the 
national defense, [and] for the purpose of promoting safety of life and property through the use of wire 
and radio communications.'’’"*' Comcast did not address questions of national defense, public safety, 
homeland security, or national security. Are there bases for asserting ancillary authority over broadband 
Internet service providers for purposes of advancing such vital and clearly enumerated Congressional 
purposes? Could the Commission use its ancillary authority’ as a legal foundation for protecting cyber 
security and other public safety initiatives, such as 91 1 emergency and public warning and alerting 
services, with respect to broadband Internet service? Specifically, could the Commission rely on 
provisions in Title 1 either alone or in combination with provisions in Title II or Title ill to support these 
public safety purposes, as well as data reporting and/or network reliability and resiliency standards with 
respect to broadband Internet services? As noted below, Title Hi contains several provisions that enable 
the Commission to impose on spectrum licensees obligations that are in the public interest.'"^ With the 
convergence of the various modes of communications networks, many broadband Internet services 
incorporate wireline and wireless elements. What would be the effect if the Commission employed its 
Title III authority to achieve public safety goals with respect to wireless elements of such converged 
services? Could the Commission also regulate wireline elements of such services through its Title 111 and 
Title 1 authority because of the wireless elejnents incorporated into these services, or in the interests of 
ensuring regulatory parity and predictability? Could the Commission rely on the mandate in section 
706(a) to ‘'encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely basis of advanced telecommunications 
capability to all Americans”'^* to ensure the security', reliability and resiliency of wired broadband 
Internet services, or to advance other public safety and homeland security initiatives? 

e. Addressing Harmful Practices by Internet Ser\ice Providers 

42. Although the D.C. Circuit rejected the legal theory the Commission relied on to address 
Comcast’s interference with its customers’ pecr-to-peer transmissions, some have suggested that other 
theories of ancillary authority could support Commission action to protect against harmful practices of 
this sort. For example, one commentator has proposed that the Commission assert ancillary authority 
pursuant to sections 251(a) and 256 of the Act. which address interconnection by telecommunications 


Federal Communications Commission. Broadband Action Agenda at 3, 4-5 (April 8. 2010), available o/ 
http:/Avw\v .broadband.gov/plan/nationai-broadband-plan-action-agenda.pdf. 

4? U.S.C. § 1302(a) (emphasis added). 

See id 1302(b). 

'"'’Id § 151. 

'’"See in/rap^n 11. D. 

See 47 U.S.C. § 1302(a). 
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carriers. ‘ Although these provisions apply specifically to telecommunications carriers, the proposal 
asserts that they are not explicitly limited to the telecommunications services provided by such carriers. ' 

43. Section 251 (a) requires each carrier “to interconnect directly or indirectly with the 
facilities and equipment of other telecommunications carriers.”'"' Reading section 25 1 (a) as limited to 
telecommunication services, it has been suggested, “would make [the Commission’s] rules promoting 
interconnection irrelevant” as the major carriers move increasingly toward providing services over 
broadband Internet networks. ' Likewise. "[i]n a world where traditional public telecommunications 
networks and newer Intemet-data-transmission networks are pervasively interconnected." it has been 
asserted, "it makes no sense to preclude the FCC’s interoperability efforts [pursuant to section 256] from 
affecting information services.”'”’ 

44. We seek comment on this reasoning. What factual findings would the Commission have 
to make to support reliance on sections 251(a) and/or 256 with respect to broadband Internet service? 
Would those facts support exercise of authority sufficient to implement the Commission’s broadband 
policies in full, or in part? Under this approach, could the Commission address conduct by broadband 
Internet service providers that are not also telecommunications carriers? Does reliance on sections 25 1 (a) 
and 256 limit Commission authority to protect competition and consumers to only those networks that are 
interconnected with the public telephone network? If so. what are the practical implications of this 
limitation? What is the significance of the Comcast decision, which held that “[tjhe Commission’s 
attempt to tether its assertion of ancillary authority to section 256’’ was flawed in that context because 
section 256 states that “[njothing in this section shall be construed as expanding or limiting any authority 
that the Commission" otherwise has under law?'"”' What else should the Commission consider as it 
evaluates the significance of sections 251(a) and 256 in this proceeding? 

45. Section 202(a) of the Communications Act makes it 

unlawful for any common carrier to make any unjust or unreasonable discrimination in 
charges, practices, classifications, regulations, facilities, or services for or in connection 
with like communication service, directly or indirectly, by any means or device, or to 
make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particular 
person, class of persons, or locality, or to subject any particular person, class of persons, 
or locality to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. ' 

It has been suggested that “[i]f netw ork operators are allowed the option of offering broadband Internet 
access services on a completely unregulated basis, that option could enable them to end run Section 
202(a)” as carriers move tow ard providing services over broadband internet networks, "and render that 


Kevin Wcrbach, Off the Hook, 95 CORNELL L. REV. 535, 571-98 (2010). 

47U.S.C.§251(a){l). 

Werbach, supra note 129, at 589. 

Werbach, supra note 129, at 591 (citation omitted). See 47 U.S.C. § 256. The 2005 H'ireline Broadband Report 
and Order stated that section 256 “affords the Commission adequate authority to continue overseeing broadband 
interconnectivity and reliability issues, regardless of the legal classification of wireline broadband internet access 
service." IVireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14919, para. 120. 

Comcast, 600 F.3d at 659; 47 U.S.C. § 256(c). 

'’-47 U.S.C. § 202(a). 
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provision a dead letter.” ^ We seek comment on the factual and legal assumptions underlying this 
argument, and whether this reasoning provides the Commission authority to address practices of 
broadband Internet service providers that endanger competition or consumer welfare. 

46. As the Commission argued to the D.C. Circuit in the Comcast, case, section 706(a) might 
also provide a basis for prohibiting hannful practices of Internet service providers. As noted above, the 
D.C. Circuit gave no weight to section 706(a) because the Commission had determined in a prior order 
that section 706(a) is not an independent grant of authority. We seek comment on the best reading of 
section 706(a). We also seek comment on whether section 706(b) could provide a legal foundation for 
rules addressing harmful practices by Internet service providers. If so, could the Commission adopt such 
rules on a national basis, or would it have to tailor its rules to particular geographic areas?' ’ Would its 
rules depend on continued negative determinations in the annua! broadband availability report? 

47. The Comcast opinion also rejected arguments that other prov isions of Titles H, III, and 
VI of the Communications Act supported the Commission’s action against Comcast because Internet- 
enabled communications services that depend on broadband Internet service — such as VoIP and Internet 
video services — may affect the regulated operations of telephony common carriers, broadcasters, and 
cable operators. The court did not address the merits of these theories, but rather rejected them because 
they were not sufficiently articulated in the underlying Commission order.''* Could such theories provide 
sufficient support for the Commission to address harmful practices of Internet service providers? What 
type of factual record would be required to support such theories? If the Commission relied on these 
theories, could it prohibit behavior — such as the covert blocking of online gaming or e-commerce 
services, perhaps-— that does not obviously affect services clearly addressed by Titles II, III, or VI? Could 
the Commission rely on sections 624 or 629 of the Act to establish broadband policy related to cable 
modem service?''’^’ 

48. We also invite comment on whether the portions of section 214(a) addressing 
discontinuance, reduction, and impairment of .service provide a potential basis for an assertion of ancillary 
authority regarding harmful Internet service provider practices. That provision mandates that a common 


Reply Comments of Center for Democracy & Technology, GN Docket No. 09-19!, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 12 
(April 26, 2010). 

See Reply Comments of Verizon & Verizon Wireless, GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 86 
(April 26. 2010) ("While [706(b)] may well provide authorit>' for universal ser\'ice support for broadband 
deployment, it does not provide a statutory basis for the sweeping [open Internet] rules proposed here - which are 
not targeted to particular geographic areas or particular customers that lack advanced telecommunications 
capabilities and, far from accelerating infrastructure deployment, would deter infrastructure investment.”). 

Comcast, 600 F.3d at 660-61 (citing .S'£C v. C/re/rm-'Corp., 318 U.S. 80, 87-88 (1943)). 

See. e g.. 47 U.S.C. § 544(e) (“Within one year after October 5, 1992, the Commission shall prescribe regulations 
which establish minimum technical stand^ds relating to cable systems' technical operation and signal quality. The 
Commission shall update such standards periodically to reflect improvements in technology.”), § 549(a) (“The 
Commission shall, in consultation with appropriate industry standard-setting organizations, adopt regulations to 
assure the commercial availability, to consumers of multichannel video programming and other services offered 
over multichannel video programming systems, of converter boxes, interactive communications equipment, and 
other equipment used by consumers to access multichannel video programming and other services offered over 
multidianne! video programming systems, from manufacturer, retailers, and other vendors not affiliated with any 
multichannel video programming distributor.”). 
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carrier may not '“impair service to a community'’ without prior Commission approval. ' Impairment, in 
the section 214(a) context refers to both “the adequacy” and ''quality'” of the service provided. 

49. Are there other statutory provisions that could support the Commission's exercise of 
ancillary authority in this area? Do any .statutory provisions preclude such action if the Commission 
retains its information service classification?*'^" 

50. Other harmful practices by broadband Internet service providers may involve a failure to 

disclose practices to consumers. For instance, one problem identified by the Commission in the 
Comcast case was Comcast's failure to identify to customers its practice of degrading peer-to-peer 
traffic. If the Commission maintains its information services framework for broadband Internet 

services, will it have sufficient authority to address these concerns? 

f. Other Approaches to Oversight 

51. Finally, we ask for public input on whether there are other approaches to fulfilling our 
role for broadband Internet services that would provide meaningful oversight consistent with maintaining 
robust incentives for innovation and investment. For instance, in a number of proceedings commenters 
have suggested that the Commission should pursue policies based on standards set by third parties and 
enforced by the Commission. In the Open Internet proceeding. Verizon and Google suggest that the 
Commission could create technical advisory' groups "comprised of a range of stakeholders with technical 
expertise’’ to develop best practices, resolve disputes, Issue advisory opinions, and coordinate with 
standards-setting bodies. Although Verizon and Google "may not necessarily agree on which federal 


47 U.S.C,§ 214(a). 

id. ("[Njolhing in this section shall be construed to require a certificate or other authorization from the 
Commission for any installation, replacement, or other changes in plant, operation, or equipment, other than new 
construction, which will not impair the adequacy or quality of service provided.”). 

See. e.g.. Reply Comments of AT&T, GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 14] (April 26, 2010) 
('‘[T]be more intrusive aspects of the proposed rules would contradict specific provisions of the Communications 
Act no matter what the source of the Commission’s jurisdictional authority. . . . First, Section 3(44) bars the 
Commission from regulating an entity as a common carrier when it is providing information services, yet the broad 
‘nondiscrimination* requirement proposed in the NPRM would do just that.” (citations omitted)); Reply Comments 
of Verizon & Verizon Wireless, GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 82 (April 26. 2010) ("As an 
initial matter, a regulation by definition cannot be ancillary to the Commission's authority if it is inconsistent with 
the Act. , . . Here, the proposed rules would be squarely contrary to the Act to the extent they would impose the 
equivalent of core common carriage obligations (or worse) on information services.”). 

See Michael K. Powell, Preserving Internet Freedom: Guiding Principles for the Industiy. at 5 (Feb. 8. 2004), 
http://hraunfoss.fcc.gOv/edocsj3ublic/attachmatch/DOC-243556.A I .pdf (" Fourth , consumers should receive 
meaningful information regarding their service plans. Simply put, such information is necessary to ensure that the 
market is working. Providers have every right to offer a variety' of service tiers with varying bandwidth and feature 
options. Consumers need to know about these choices as well as whether and how their service plans protect them 
against spam, spyware and other potential invasions of privacy."); Wireline Broadband Report and Order. 20 FCC 
Red at 14933, para. 153 ("We seek comment on whether we should exercise our Title i authority' to impose 
requirements on broadband Internet access service providers that are similar to our truth-in-billing requirements or 
are otherwise geared toward reducing slamming, cramming, or other types of telecommunications-related fraud. For 
example, during 2005, the Commission's Consumer and Governmental Affairs Bureau has received complaints 
about the billing practices of broadband internet access services providers.”). 

Comcast Order, 23 FCC Red at 13028, para. 1 ("Comcast’s failure to disclose the company's practice to its 
customers has compounded the harm.”). 13058-59, paras. 52-53. 

Joint Comments of Google & Verizon, GN Docket No. 09-!9i, WC Docket No. 07-52, at 4-7 (Jan. 14, 2010), 
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agency does or should have authority over these matters," they “do recognize as a policy matter that there 
should be some backstop role for federal authorities to prevent harm to competition and consumers if or 
when bad actors emerge anywhere in the Internet space, and . . . agree that involvement should occur only 
where necessary on a case-by-case base basis.” Commenters in other proceedings have suggested 
similar approaches.''*' We ask commenters to address whether the Commission should pursue a regime in 
which one or more third parties play a major role in setting standards and best practices relative to 
maintaining our policy goals for broadband Internet service. Pursuant to what authority could the 
Commission create a third party advisory group? What authority' could the Commission delegate to such 
a third party or third parties? Would it be appropriate for other federal governmental entities, such as the 
FTC. to have a role in such an approach? Would the Commission have sufficient ancillary authority 
under its information service framework to serve as a backstop if the third party is unable to resolve a 
dispute or implement a necessary' policy? 

2. Application of All Title II Provisions 

52. Title 11 of the Communications Act provides the Commission express authority to 
implement, for telecommunications services, rules furthering universal service, privacy, access for 
persons with disabilities, and basic consumer protection, among other federal policies. We seek comment 
on whether the legal and policy developments discussed above and the facts of today's broadband 
marketplace suggest a need to classify Internet connectivity as a telecommunications service, so as to 
trigger this clear authority. We also ask whether that approach would be consistent with our goals of 
promoting innovation and investment in broadband, or would result in overregulation of a service that has 
undergone rapid and generally beneficial development under our deregiilatory approach. 

a. Current Facts in the Broadband Marketplace 

53. in the Cable Modem Declamiory Ruling, the Commission observed that “the cable 
modem service business is still nascent, and the shape of broadband deployment is not yet clear.""* and 
nearly a decade has passed since the Commission examined the facts surrounding broadband Internet 
service in the Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling. In this part we therefore ask whether or not the facts of 
today’s broadband marketplace support a conclusion that providers now offer Internet connectivity as a 
separate telecommunications service. ' In addition to the specific questions we ask below, we seek 
comment on what facts are most relevant to this inquiry, fhe Commission has explained that because the 
Act defines “telecommunications service" as “‘the offering of telecommunications for a fee directly to the 


Id. at 6. 

See. e.g.. Comments of Verizon & Verizon Wireless, CO Docket No. 09-158, CC Docket No. 98-170, WC 
Docket No. 04-36. at 3-5 (Oct. 13, 2009) {•'[PJroviders must have the flexibilitN' necessaiy to tailor their 
communications with consumers in response to changing customer needs. Thus, the appropriate model for meeting 
consumers’ needs in today’s competitive communications marketplace is to rely upon providers’ strong incentives to 
satisfy consumers, supplemented by voluntaiy' industry guidelines to promote the use of ‘best practices’ . . . 
Comments of National Cable &. Telecommunications Association. ON Docket Nos. 09-47, 09-51, 09-157. at 5 (Jan. 
22, 2010) (“Since consumer concerns vary and new services and technologies must respond in these unique 
contexts, [the government] should rely on competitive market forces, existing safeguards and industry' self- 
regulation to protect consumers’ privacy interests rather than further regulatory mandates."); Reply Comments of 
.AT&T, Inc.. CG Docket No. 09-158. CC Docket No. 98-170, WC Docket No. 04-36, at 24-25 (Oct. 28, 2009) (“To 
be sure, some commenters question the value of a voluntaiy' code, on the basis that such codes lack teeth. But 
.AT&T has recommended that there be some mechanism to enforce providers’ commitment to the proposed 
consumer disclosure and protection framework.” (citations omitted}). 

Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 1 7 FCC Red 4843-44, para. 83. 

We seek comment separately in part 11. D on terrestrial wireless and satellite services. 
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puhIic{.Y . . . whether a telecommunications service is being provided turns on what the entity is ‘offering 
... to the public/ and customers* understanding of that service.**'"^ Similarly, in Brand, \\ the majority 
opinion noted that ”[i]l is common usage to describe what a company ‘offers* to a consumer as what the 
consumer perceives to be the integrated finished product/’*'’ The Brand X dissent asserted that ‘'[t]he 
relevant question is whether the individual components in a package being offered still possess sufficient 
identity to be described as separate objects of the offer, or whether they have been so changed by their 
combination with the other components that it is no longer reasonable to describe them in that way.'*'^" 
The Brand X mapnXy opinion and the dissent examined consumers’ understanding of the services, 
analogies to other services, and technical characteristics of the services being provided. What factors 
should the Commission consider in order to assess the proper classification of broadband internet 
connectivity service? 

54. Sxatvs of Current Offerings. Is wired broadband Internet service (or any 
telecommunications component thereof) held out “for a fee directly to the public, or to such classes of 
users as to be effectively available directly to the public,” for instance through a tariff such as the NECA 
DSL Access Service Tariff'" ' or through facilities-based Internet service providers’ public websites?’"^ If 
so, we seek specific examples of such offerings. If not, does the Commission have legal authority to 
compel the offering of a broadband Internet telecommunications service that i.s not currently offered? If 
legal authority exists, w'ould it be appropriate for the Commission to exercise such authority? Are there 
First Amendment constraints on the Commission’s ability to compel the offering of such a service? 

Would such a compulsion raise any concerns under the Takings Clause of the Fifth Amendment? 

55. Service.^ Offered Today. When the Commission gathered the record for its classification 
orders,'” broadband Internet service was offered with various services — such as e-mail, .newsgroups, and 
the ability to create and maintain a web page — that we described as ‘internet applications.”’” The 
Commission understood that subscribers to broadband Internet services ‘’usually d[id] not need to contract 


IVirelim Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14910. para. 104 (quoting 47 U.S.C. S 153(46)) (citing 
Brand X, 545 U.S.atm-90). 

Brand X, 545 VS. at970. 

Jd. at 1006-07 (Scalia, J., dissenting). 

See supra note 5.3. 

47 U.S.C. § 153(46). A provider is engaged in common carriage if it“make[s] capacity available to the public 
indifferently”; it can be compelled to offer a common carriage service if “the public interest requires common carrier 
operation of the proposed facility,*’ Cable d- H 'irele.ss PLC. Memorandum Opinion and Order, 12 FCC Red 8516, 
S522, paras. 14-15 (1997); see also C.S. Telecom .iss n v. FCC, 295 F.3d 1326, 1329 (D.C. Cir. 2002) (‘‘{Cjornmon 
carrier status turns on: (1) whether the carrier ‘holds himself out to serve indifferently all potential users’; and (2) 
whether the carrier allows ‘customers to transmit intelligence of their own design and choosing.'” (citation 
omitted)); Virgin Islands Tel. Co. v, FCC, 198 F.3d 921 {D.C. Cir. 1999); .Xaf '1 .4s.s '« of Regulatory VtUity Comm 'vs 
V, FCC. 533 F.2d 601, 608-09 (D.C. Cir. 1976) V'NARVC IT'); .Xat 'I A.\s n of Regulatory L'ldity' Comm 'rs v. FCC. 
525 F.2d 630, 642 (D.C. Cir. 1976) {''X,4RCC /**). Whether a provider has made a common carriage offering “must 
be determined on a case-by-case basis.” Bright House XePvorks, LLC, et al. v. Verizon California. Inc., el al . , 
Memorandum Opinion and Order. 23 FCC Red 10704, 10717-19, paras. 37-40 (2008) (finding carriers offered 
common carriage service despite lacking a tarilT. website posting, or any other advertisement, because providers 
self-certified themselves as common carriers, entered into publicly available interconnection agreements, and 
obtained state certificates of public convenience and necessity), aff' dsuh noni. Verizon Cal.. Inc. i'. FCC, 555 F.3d 
270, 275-76 (D.C. Cir. 2009). 

See supra note 29. 

Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 48 11, para. 18. 
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separately’" for “'discrete services or applications” such as e-mail.’^' We seek comment on whether this 
remains the case. To what extent are these and other applications and services sold with wired broadband 
Internet service today? Are providers offering the same applications and services that they did when the 
Commission began building the record in 2000, or have their offerings changed? Are these applications 
and services always packaged with Internet connectivity, or can consumers choose not to purchase them? 
What test(s) should the Commission use to evaluate whether particular features are today integrated with 
the underlying Internet connectivity? 

56. Consumer Use and Perception. Next, we seek comment on how consumers use and 
perceive broadband Internet serv'ice. Do customers today perceive that they are receiving one unitar>' 
service comprising Internet connectivity as well as features and functionalities, or Internet connectivity as 
the main service, with additional features and functionalities simultaneously offered and provided?’'^ To 
what extent do consumers continue to rely on the features and applications that are provided as part of 
their broadband Internet service package, and to what extent have they increased their use of applications 
and services offered by third party providers? For instance, some users now rely on free e-mail services 
provided by companies such as Yahoo and Microsoft,''’ social networking sites including Facebook and 
MySpace,'^^ public message boards like those found in the Google Groups service,'^' web portals like 
Netvibes,'^" web hosting services like Go Daddy,'*’ and blog hosting services like TypePad.'*"' How 
does the use of these third party services compare with the use of similar services offered by broadband 
Internet service providers? To what extent do consumers rely on their Internet service provider or other 
providers for security features and spam filtering? To w-hat extent do consumers rely on their Internet 
service provider, as opposed to alternative providers, for content such as news and medical advice? To 
the extent broadband Internet service providers offer applications to consumers, do consumers view them 


Id. at 4806, para. 1 1 (footnotes omitted). 

We note that under Commission precedent, services composing a single bundle at the point of sale — for instance, 
local telephone service packaged with voice mail — can retain distinct identities as separate offerings for 
classification purposes. See. e.g.. Stevens Report, 13 FCC Red at 1 1530, para, 60 (“It is plain, for example, that an 
incumbent local exchange carrier cannot escape Title 11 regulation of its residential local exchange service simply by 
packaging that service with voice mail.” (citation omitted )); Regulation of Prepaid Calling Services, WC Docket 
No. 05-68, Declaratory Ruling and Report and Order, 21 FCC Red 7290, 7291. para. 3, 7295 (2006) (finding that 
menus allowing users to access information did not convert the telecommunications service offered by prepaid 
calling cards into an information service), vacated in part sub nom. Qwest Sen's. Corp. v, FCC, 509 F.3d 53 1 (D.C. 
Cir. 2007); Independent Data Communications Manufacturers .Issociation. Inc. Petition for Declaratory Ruling that 
.^Td-T's Interspan Frame Relay Service Is a Basic Service et al., DA 95-2190, Memorandum Opinion and Order, 10 
FCC Red 13717. 13721. paras. 29-32. 13722-23, paras. 40-46 ( 1995) {Frame Relay Order) (finding that AT&T’s 
InterSpan frame relay service could not avoid Computer //and Computer III unbundling and tariffing requirements 
by combining basic and enhanced sersdees). 

Yahoo! inc., Yahoo! Mail, https;//login.yahoo.com/config/login_verify2 (last visited June 1 6. 2010); Microsoft 
Corp.. Windows Live Hotmail, http://maiI,)ive.com (last visited June 16. 2010). 

Facebook, inc.. Welcome to Facebook. http://www.facebook.com (last visited June 16, 2010): MySpace.com, 
MySpace, http://\vww. myspace.com (last visited June 16, 2010). 

Google Inc.. Google Groups, http://^oups.google.com (last visited June 16. 2010). 

Netvibes, Netvibes, http:,//\vww.nelvibes.com (last visited June 16, 2010). 

GoDaddy.com, Domain Names, Web Hosting and SSL Certificates - Go Dadd>'. http://vvww.godaddy.com (last 

visited June 16, 2010). 

TypePad.com, Free Blogs, Pro Blogs & Business Blogs ! TypePad.com, http://www.t>'pepad.com (last visited 
June'l6, 2010). 
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as an integrated part of the internet connectivity offering? To w-hat extent do consumers today use "the 
high-speed wire always in connection with the information-processing capabilities provided by Internet 

access"?^'’^ 

57. Marketing Practices. We also seek comment on how broadband Internet service 
providers market their services. What do broadband Internet service providers' marketing practices 
suggest they are offering to the public? What features do broadband Internet service providers highlight 
in their advertisements to consumers? How do the companies describe their services? What are the 
primary dimensions of competition among broadband Internet service providers? Are cable modem and 
other wired services marketed or understood differently from each other, or in a generally similar way? 

58. Technical and Functional Characteristics. In addition, to aid our understanding of what 
carriers offer to consumers, we seek to develop a current record on the technical and functional 
characteristics of broadband Internet service, and whether those characteristics have changed materially in 
the last decade. For example. DNS lookup is now offered to consumers on a standalone basis, and web 
page caching is offered by third parly content delivery networks. Web browsers, for example, are often 
installed separately by users. We ask commenters to describe the technical characteristics of 
broadband Internet service, including identifying those functions that are essential for web browsing and 
other basic consumer Internet activities. What are the necessary components of web browsing? How is 
caching provided to end users, and how^ have caching services changed over time? How do routing 
functions and DNS directory lookup enable users to access infonnation online? 

59. In classifying services, the Commission has taken into account the purpose of the feature 
or service at issue. For example, some features and services that meet the literal definition of "enhanced 
service.*’ but do not alter the fundamental character of the associated basic transmission service, are 
“adjunct-to-basic*’ and are treated as basic (i.e., telecommunications) services even though they go 
beyond mere transmission.’**^ Do any of the features and functionalities offered by broadband Internet 
service providers have relevant similarities to or differences from those that resemble an information 
service but are treated differently under Commission precedent? Similarly, which, if any, of the “Internet 


See Brand X, 545 U.S. at 990 (concluding that “the transmission component of cable modem service is 
sufficiently integrated with the finished service to make it reasonable to describe the two as a single, integrated 
offering,” because a “consumer uses the high-speed w ire always in connection with the information processing 
capabilities provided by Internet access, and because the transmission is a necessary component of Internet access”). 

See, e.g.. Google Inc.. Google Public DNS. httpi/'code.google.com/speed/public-dns (last visited June 16, 2010); 
OpenDNS, OpenDNS > Solutions > Household, http://ww^v.opendns.com/solutions/household (last visited June 16. 
2010) (“Join the millions who've already unbundled their DNS service from their ISP's Internet connection.'"). 

See. c.g , .A.kamai, Facts & Figures. hltp://ww'\v.akamai.com/html/about/facts__figures,html (last visited June 16, 
20 i 0) (“Akamai delivers daily Web traffic greater than a Tier- 1 ISP, at times reaching more than 2 Terabits per 
second"). 

To give one example, the Firefox browser is provided for free by .Mozilla, which estimates that it has !00 million 
users in North America. Mozilla, Firefox web browser, http://vvww.mozilla.com/en-US/flrefox/firefox.htmi (last 
visited June 16, 2010); Mozilia'sQl 20 10 Metrics Report at 3, 

https://wiki.moziIla.Org/images/e/ed/Analyst_report_01_2010.pdf; see also Google, Inc., Google Chrome, 
http:/Nvww.google. com/chrome (last visited June 16, 2010). 

See gemraily Computer 1 1 Final Decision, 77 F.C.C. 2d at 421, para. 98; AT<S:T Corp. Petition for Declaratory 
Ruling Regarding Enhanced Prepaid Calling Card Services. Regulation of Prepaid Calling Card Services, Order 
and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. 20 FCC Red 4826. 4831. para. 16(2005) {Calling Card Order and .SFRM), 
affdsub nom. ATd-Tw FCC, 454 F.3d 329 (D.C. Cir. 2006). 
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connectivity*’ functions listed in the Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling fall within the management 
exceptions to the information services categor)^ and why?' 

60. Some have suggested that the Commission should take account of the different network 
“layers" that compose the Internet. Are distinctions between the functional “’layers" that compose the 
Internet relevant and useful for classitying broadband Internet service? For example, the Commission 
could distinguish between physical, logical, and content and application layers, and identify some of those 
layers as elements of a telecommunications service and others as elements of an information service. (As 
discussed above, the Commission historically has distinguished between Internet connectivity functions 
and Internet applications.*'') If the Commission adopted this approach, which of the services offered by 
wired broadband internet service providers should be included in each categor>'? Are the boundaries of 
each layer sufficiently clear that such an approach would be workable in practice? Would such an 
approach have implications for services other than broadband Internet service? 

61 . Competition. We also seek comment on the level of competition among broadband 
Internet service providers. The Commission adopted the unitary' information service classification for 
broadband Internet services in part “to encourage facilities-based competition."'^' The Commission 
envisioned competition among cable operators, telephone companies, satellite providers, teirestrial 
wireless providers, and broadband-over-powerline (BPL) providers.’^^ Has the market for broadband 
Internet services developed as expected, and, if not, what is the significance for this proceeding of the 
market’s actual development? 

62. Are there other relevant facts or circumstances that bear on the Commission’s application 
of the statutory definition of '‘telecommunications service" to wired broadband Internet service? 

b. Defining the Telecommunications Sen ice 

63. If the Commission were to classify a service provided as part of the broadband Internet 
service bundle as a telecommunications service, it would be necessary to define what is being so 
classified. Here w-e ask commenters to propose approaches to defining the telecommunications service 
offered as part of wired broadband Internet service, assuming that the Commission finds a separate 
telecommunications service is being offered today, or must be offered. 


47 U.S.C. § 153(20) (“The term information service' means the offering of a capability for generating, 
acquiring, .storing, transforming, processing, retrieving, utilizing, or making available information via 
telecommunications, and includes electronic publishing, but does not include any use of any such capability for the 
management, control, or operation of a telecommunications system or the management of a telecommunications 
service." (emphasis added)). 

See. e.g., Douglas Sicker & Joshua Mindel, Refinements of a Layered Model for Telecommunications Policy, I J. 
TuLBCOMM. & High TTch L. 69. 86-88 (2002); Rob Vnediftn, Adjusting the Horizontal and Vertical in 
Telecommunications Regulation: A Comparison of the Traditional and a .Veir Layered Approach, 55 Fed. Comm. 
L.J. 207 (2003); Scott Jordan, A Layered \eN ork Approach to Set Seutrality, I INT’E J. COMM. 427, 443 (2007). 
/inr John T.Nakahata, Broadband Regulation at the Demise of the l93A.4ct, 12 CommLavv CONSPECTUS 169. 
173 (2004) (’'[Tlhe difficulty’ with immediately implementing a layered approach — whatever its merit — is that the 
Communications .Act itself is not layered. Instead, as has been discussed, it is comprised of service and technology- 
based silos.”). 

Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4809-1 1, paras. 17-18. 4822, para. 38. 

Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling. 17 FCC Red at 4840, para. 73; see also li ireline Broadband Report and 
Order, 20 FCC Red at 14902, para. 91. 

See Wireline Broadband Report and Order, 20 FCC Red at 14856, para. 3 & n.7, I4880-8L para. 50. 
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64. We have previously defined “Internet connectivity” to include the functions that “enable 
[broadband Internet service subscribers] to transmit data communications to and from the rest of the 
Internet.”' '^ Identifying a telecommunications service at a similarly high level — for instance, as the 
service that provides Internet connectivity — may be appropriate for this proceeding if a 
telecommunications service is classified. Is this approach or some other mechanism appropriate to give 
the Internet service provider latitude to define its own telecommunications service? For instance, would it 
be desirable for the Commission to identify only bare minimum characteristics of an Internet connectivity 
service? Or is it necessary for the Commission to define the functionality, elements, or endpoints of 
Internet connectivity service? What are the pros and cons of these and other approaches? Would use of 
the term ’internet connectivity service" in this context be unduly confusing because the Commission has 
previously defined that term to include the function of “operating or interconnecting with Internet 
backbone facilities” in order to “enable cable modem service subscribers to transmit data communications 
to and from the rest of the Internet”?*'*^ 

65. Commenters should also identify the particular aspects of broadband Internet service that 
do and do not constitute “transmission, between or among points specified by the user, of information of 
the user’s choosing, without change in the form or content of the information as sent and received.”’ ' 
Does the catalog of Internet connectivity functions provided in the Cable Modem Declarafory Ruling 
include all the functions an end user would need from its broadband Internet service provider in order to 
use the Internet?”® Are there other connectivity functions the Commission should consider? Can the 
Commission draw guidance from other attempts to define the functionality of an Internet connectivity 
service, such as the definition in NECA’s DSL Access Service Tariff?”*’ 

c. Consequences of Classifying Internet Connectivity as a 
Telecommunications Service 

66. If we were to classify Internet connectivity service as a telecommunications service and 
take no further action, that service w'ould be subject to all requirements of Title II that apply to 
telecommunications service or common carrier service. If the Commission chose, it could provide 
support for Internet connectivity services through the Universal Service Fund under section 254. Under 


at 4809, para. 17. 

See id Icitations omitted); see also infra paras. 107-108. 

‘”47 U.S.C.§ 153{43). 

See Cable Modem Declaratory Rulings 17 FCC Red at 4809-1 1, paras. 17-18 (“Internet connectivity functions 
enable cable modem service subscribers to transmit data communications to and from the rest of the Internet. At the 
most basic level, these functions include establishing a physical connection between the cable system and the 
Internet by operating or interconnecting with Internet backbone facilities. In addition, these functions may include 
protocol conversion. IP address number assignment, domain name resolution through a domain name system (DNS), 
network security, and caching. Network monitoring, capacity^ engineering and management, fault management, and 
troubleshooting are Internet access service functions that are generally performed at an fSP or cable operator's 
Network Operations Center (NOC ) or back office and serve to provide a steady and accurate flow of information 
between the cable s\ stem to which the subscriber is connected and the Internet. . . . Complementing the Internet 
access functions are Internet applications provided through cable modem service." (citations omitted)). 

' In its tariff, NECA offers a DSL data telecommunications service to end user and Internet service provider 
customers. The service “enables data traffic generated by a customer-provided modem to be transported to a DSL 
Access Service Connection Point using the Telephone Company’s local exchange service facilities.” NECA DSL 
Tariff page 8- 1 . Section 8.1.1. The Access Service Connection Point is a point designated by the telephone 
company that “aggregates ADSL Access Service and/or wireline broadband Internet transmission service data traffic 
from and to suitably equipped Telephone Company Serving Wire Centers.” Id. 
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section 222, the Commission could ensure that consumer of Internet connectivity enjoy protections for 
their private information. Consumers with disabilities would see greater accessibility of broadband 
services and equipment under section 255. And the Commission could protect consumers and fair 
competition through application of sections 201, 202, and 208. Would application of all Title 11 
requirements to the wired broadband Internet connectivity service be consistent with the approach to 
broadband Internet service described in part II.A.2. above? We seek comment on whether these benefits 
to classifying Internet connectivity as a telecommunications service would outweigh the costs of doing so, 
including the application of numerous regulatory' provisions that the Commission, in its information 
service classification orders, determined should not apply.'*® Are there any elements of our framework 
that the Commission could not pursue if it adopted a Title H classification? Under Title II classification 
what role, if any, might be played by third party standard setting bodies?'*' 

3. Telecommunications Service Classification and Forbearance 

67. In addition to the traditional infonnation service and telecommunications service 
approaches discussed above, we identify and seek comment on a third option for establishing a suitable 
legal foundation for broadband Internet and Internet connectivity services. I'his third way would involve 
classifying wired broadband Internet connectivity as a telecommunications service (as suggested above), 
but simultaneously forbearing from applying most requirements of Title II to that connectivity service, 
save for a small number of provisions, 

68. Specifically, if the Commission decided, after appropriate analysis, to classify wired 

broadband Internet connectivity (and no other component of wired broadband Internet service) as a 
telecommunications service, it could simultaneously forbear from applying all but a handful of core 
statutory provisions — sections 201, 202, 208. and 254 — to the service. Tw^o other provisions that have 
attracted longstanding and broad support in the broadband context —sections 222 and 255 — might also be 
implemented for the connectivity service, perhaps after the Commission provides guidance in subsequent 
proceedings as to how they will apply in this context. We seek comment on this third approach, and 
whether it would constitute a framework for broadband Internet service that is fundamentally consistent 
with what the Commission, Congress, consumer groups, and industry believed the Commission could 
pursue under Title 1 before the decision. 

a. Forbearing To Maintain the Dercgulatory Status Quo 

69. In recognition of the need to tailor the Commission's policies to evolving markets and 
technologies, Congress gave the Commission in 1996 the authority and responsibility to forbear from 
applying provisions of the Communications Act when certain criteria are met,'*’ and specifically directed 
the Commission to use this new power to “encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely basis of 
advanced telecommunications capability lo all Americans.*''*' In typical forbearance proceedings, a 
petitioner — usually a telecommunications service provider— files a petition seeking relief from a 
provision of the Act that applies lo it. The Commission “shall*’ grant the requested relief if: 

( I ) enforcement of such regulation or provision is not necessary' to ensure that the 
charges, practices, classifications, or regulations by, for, or in connection with that 


' *" See genera!!}' Remarks of Commissioner Robert M. McDowell, The Best Broadband P!an for America: First. Do 
■Vo Harm (Free Stale Foundation Keynote), Jan. 29, 2010, at 9-15 (discussing the costs of applying Title II 
regulations lo broadband services). 

See 47 U.S.C. § 160. 

§ 1302 . 
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telecommunications carrier or telecommunications service are just and reasonable 
and are not unjustly or unreasonably discriminatory; 

(2) enforcement of such regulation or provision is not necessarv' for the protection of 
consumers; and 

(3) forbearance from applying such provision or regulation is consistent with the public 

interest.’^'* 

In ordinar>' forbearance proceedings, therefore, the Commission must make a predictive judgment 
whether, without enforcement of the provisions or regulations in question, charges and practices will be 
just and reasonable, consumers will be protected, and the public interest will be served. 

70. The forbearance analysis here has a different posture. The Commission would not be 
responding to a carrier's request to change the legal and regulatory framework that currently applies. 
Rather, it would be assessing whether to forbear from provisions of the Act that, because of our 
information service classification, do mt apply at the time of the analysis. In this situation, could the 
Commission simply observe the current marketplace for broadband Internet services to determine whether 
enforcing the currently inapplicable requirements is or is not necessary to ensure that charges and 
practices are just and reasonable and not unjustly or unreasonably discriminatory, whether application of 
the requirements is or is not necessary for the protection of consumers, and whether applying the 
requirements is or is not in the public interest?^^’ 

b. Identifying the Relevant Telecommunications Service and 
Telecommunications Carriers 

71 . In this part of the Notice we assume, solely for purposes of framing the forbearance 
option, that the Commission has decided to classify the Internet connectivity service underlying 
broadband Internet service as a telecommunications service. Section 1 0 provides that "the Commission 
shall forbear from applying any regulation or any provision of this chapter to a telecommunications 
carrier or telecommunications service, or class of telecommunications carriers or telecommunications 
services*’ if certain criteria are met.”*^ The relevant "telecommunications service” would be Internet 
connectivity service as the Commission defines it. The "class of telecommunications carriers** at issue 


}(i. § 160(a). “In making the determination under subsection (a)(3) [that forbearance is in the public interest,] the 
Commission shall consider whether forbearance from enforcing the provision or regulation will promote competitive 
market conditions, including the extent to which such forbearance will enhance competition among providers of 
telecommunications services. If the Commission determines that such forbearance will promote competition among 
providers of telecommunications services, that determination may be the basis for a Commission finding that 
forbearance is in the public interest."' Id. § 160(b). 

Id. § 160(a); see. e.g., Federal-Slale Joint Board on Universal Service. Petition ofTracFone Wireless. Inc. for 
Forbearance from 47 V.S.C. § 2!4{e)(F)(A) and 47 C.FR. §54.201(1). CC Docket No. 96-45. Order. 20 FCC Red 
15095, 15099, para. 6 n.25 (2005), modified in part. 24 FCC Red 3375 (2009). 

Under section 10, the Commission may forbear on its own motion. 5(?£'47 U.S.C. § 160(a). If the statutory 
criteria are met, the Commission is compelled to forbear just as if it were responding to a carrier's petition. Id. 

47 U.S.C. § 160(a). Section 10 allows the Commission to consider forbearance from requirements that do not 
currently apply or may not apply even in the absence of forbearance. See A hUc T Inc. v, FCC. 452 F.3d 830, 837 
(D.C. Cir. 2006) (“We hold . . . that the Commission may not refuse to consider a petition's merits solely because 
the petition seeks forbearance from uncertain or hypothetical regulatory obligations.”}. 

47 U.S.C. § 160(a). 
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would comprise the providers of the Internet connectivity service identified as a telecommunications 

1 8'.' 

service. 

72. In this proceeding, however, we do not intend to disrupt the status quo for incumbent 
local exchange carriers or other common carriers that choose to offer their internet transmission services 
as telecommunications services. Nor do w'c propose to alter the status quo with regard to the 
application of section 254(k) and related cost-allocation rules to these carriers. We therefore seek 
comment on excepting from forbearance any carrier that elects to be subject to the full range of Title 11 
requirements, and on the mechanism that would be most suitable for a carrier to make such an election. 

c. Defining the Geographic Scope for Analysis 

73. Section 1 0 requires the Commission to forbear from unnecessary requirements ”in any or 
some of [carriers’] geographic markets."^’^"' By its terms section 10 requires no **particii]ar . . . level of 
geographic rigor.’* and the Commission has flexibility' to adopt an approach suited to the circumstances.^'^’ 
The Commission decisions classifying broadband Internet service did not rely on any particular, defined 
geographic area. Instead, wTere those decisions evaluated the state of the marketplace, they did so ‘1n 
view- of larger trends. The 2005 Wirelme Broadband Report and Order granted forbearance on a 
nationwide basis. The Commission has adopted a similar approach to evaluating the broadband 
marketplace in other forbearance decisions.*^ Given that backdrop, and the fact that the forbearance 
discussed here would be designed to maintain a deregulatory status quo for wired broadband Internet 
service that applies across the nation, the same approach may be warranted here, with the effect tiiat 
forbearance would be granted or denied on a nationwide basis. We seek comment on this approach. If 
coinmenters suggest a more granular geographic market as is sometimes used in other forbearance 
proceedings, we ask them to address whether such an approach would be legally required. 

d. Identifying the Provisions of Title II from Which the Commission 
Would Forbear 

74. The forbearance option contemplates a determination not to apply all but the small 

number of provisions of Title li that provide a solid legal foundation for the Commission to implement its 
established broadband policies. In this part, we seek comment on declining to forbear from the three core 
provisions of Title (I — sections 20! , 202, and 208. We also seek comment on whether we should decline 
to forbear from section 254 in order to ensure that the Commission has clear authority to pursue universal 
service goals for broadband services. And we seek comment on w'hether we should decline to forbear 
from two other provisions sections 222 and 255 that speak to tw'o other broadband issues the 


153(44). 

See supra notes 53, 179 (describing the offering in the NECA tariff, pursuant to which approximately 800 
incumbent local exchange carriers offer DSL transmission). 

See ]Virelim Broadband Report and Orde>\ 20 FCC Red at 14927-29, paras. 139-44. 

'®47 U.S.C. § 160(a). 

EarthLUik. liic- v. FCC, 462 F.3d 1. 8 (D.C. Cir. 2006): Ad Hoc Telecomms. Users Comm, v, FCC. 572 F.3d 903, 
908 (D.C. Cir. 2009) (quoting EarihUnk). 

ii'ireline Broadband Report and Order. 20 FCC Red at 14880-81 . para. 50. 

'‘’'id at 1490 1-02, paras. 91-93. 

Petition for Forbearance of the J'ericon Telephone Companies Pursuant to 47 U.S.C. § I60(c}. ei al. WC 
Docket Nos. Oi-338, 03-235, 03-260, 04-48. Memorandum Opinion and Order, 19 FCC Red 21496 (2004) {Section 
271 Broadband Forbearance Order), aff'd sub nom. EarthUnk v. FCC, 462 F.3d ! . 
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Commission has believed it can address (customer privacy and access by persons with disabilities). We 
further seek comment on whether forbearing from any of the remaining provisions of Title 11 is beyond 
our forbearance authority or otherwise should be rejected. 

75. Exclusions from Forbearance: Sections 201, 202, and 208. The Commission has never 
exercised its authority under section 10 to forbear from these three fundamental provisions of the Act. 
although it has been asked to do so on many occasions.'^' In addition to being consistent with our 
precedent, a determination not to forbear from these core provisions would comport with Congress’s 
approach to commercial mobile radio services (CMRS), such as cell phone services. In 1993. CMRS 
services were still nascent, and Congress specified in a new section 332(c)(1)(A) of the Communications 
Act that although Title II applies to CMRS, the Commission may forbear from enforcing any provision of 
the title other than sections 201, 202. and 208.'^^ After Congress gave the Commission broader 
forbearance authority in the Telecommunications Act of 1996, the Commission considered a petition to 
forbear from sections 201 and 202 as applied to certain CMRS services. The Commission rejected that 
forbearance request, finding that even in a competitive market those provisions are critical to protecting 

i')9 

consumers. 

76. Applying sections 201 and 202 could provide the Commission direct statutory authority 
to protect consumers and promote fair competition, yet allow the Commission to avoid burdensome 
regulation."^’*^^ For example, while CMRS providers are subject to sections 201 arid 202, they do not file 


See. e.g.. Qwest Petition for Forbearance Under 47 ILS.C. § 160(c) from Title // and Computer Ingui/y Rules 
with Respect to Broadband Services, Memorandum Opinion and Order, WC Docket No. 06-125, 23 FCC Red 
1 2260, i 2292, para. 64 (2008) Enterprise Broadband Forbearance Order): Petition of the Emharq Local 

Operating Companies for Forbearance Under 47 U.S.C. f 160(C) from Application of Computer Inquiry c^- Certain 
Title I! Common-Carriage Requirements, 22 FCC Red 19478, 19508, para 59 (2007), qff'dsub nom. AD HOC 
Telecom. Users Committee v. FCC, 572 F.3d 903 (D.C. Cir. 2009); Petition of AT&T Inc. for Forbearance Under 47 
U.S.C. § 160(c) from Title !! ami Computer Inquiiy Rules with Re.spect to Its Broadband .Senices. etal, 
Memorandum Opinion and Order, WC Docket No. 06-125. 22 FCC Red 18705 18737-38, para. 67 (2007) [AT&T 
Enterprise Broadband Forbearance Order), aff 'dsuh nom. AD HOC Telecom. Users Committee v, FCC, 572 F.3d 
903 (D.C. Cir. 2009); Petition of ACS of Anchorage. Inc. Pwsuanr to Section 10 of the Communications Act of 
1934. as amended (47 LLS.C. § 160(c)), for Forbearance from Certain Dominant Carrier Regulation of Its 
Interstate Access Services, and for Forbearance of Title I! Regulation of Its Broadband Services, in the Anchorage, 
Alaska. Incumbent local Exchange Carrier Study Area, Memorandum Opinion and Order, 22 FCC Red 16304. 
16360. para. 128 (2007); Petition of SBC Communications. Inc. for Forbearance from the Application of Title II 
Common Carrier Regulation to IP Platform Senices, Memorandum Opinion and Order, 20 FCC Red 9361, 9368, 
para. 17 (2005) (SBCIP Platform .Services Forbearance Order),pet. for review granted on other grounds sub nom. 

.4 T& T Inc. V. FCC, 452 F.3d 830 (D.C. Cir. 2006); Personal Communications Industry,’ .4ssociaiion Broadband 
Per.’.ona! Comniunicaiions Se/rice.s Alliance '.s Petition for Forbearance for Broadband Personal Communications 
Service.s, Memorandum Opinion and Order and Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 13 FCC Red 16857, 16866, para. 

18 (1998) {PClA Forbearance Order). 

'‘’'^47 U.S.C. §332(0(1 ){A). 

See PCiA Forbearance Order. 13 FCC Red at 16865. para. 15 {"[SJections 201 and 202 lie at the heart of 
consumer protection under the Act. Congress recognized the core nature of sections 201 and 202 when it excluded 
them from the scope of the Commission's forbearance authority under section 332(c)(1)(A)."). 16868. para. 23 
(“Assuming ail relevant product and geographic markets become substantially competitive, moreover, carriers may 
still be able to treat some customers in an unjust, unreason^le, or discriminator)' manner."), 16870, para. 29 ("[W]e 
are not convinced that any harm caused by sections 201 and 202, to competition or otherwise, outweighs the public 
interest benefits of these provisions.’*). 

After the Comcast decision, a number of broadband service providers expressed their acceptance of the basic 
standards articulated in sections 201 and 202, and enforced under section 208. See. e.g.. Reply Comments of 
Comcast Corp., GN Docket No. 09*191, WC Docket No. 07-52. at 26 (April 26, 2010) ("[TJhe Commission should 

(continued....) 
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tariffs because the Commission forbore from section 203."*^’ We seek comment on these issues as well as 
how to address in any forbearance analysis the existing agency rules that have been promulgated under 

sections 20! and 202.''^“ 

77. In addition, we seek comment on not forbearing from section 208 and the associated 
procedural rules. Would the enforcement regime that would apply if we enforce only section 208 be 
sufficient if we decide to forbear from the damages and jurisdictional provisions of sections 206 (carrier 
liability for damages), 207 (recovery of damages and forum election), and 209 (damages awards)? Would 
forbearance from these additional provisions render enforcement under section 208 proceduraily or 
substantively deficient, or would section 208 (together with Title V of the Act)'^' provide the 
Commission adequate authority to identify and address unlawful practices involving broadband Internet 
service? 

78. Exclusion from Forbearance: Section 254. Section 254. the statutory foundation of our 
universal service programs, requires the Commission to promote universal service goals, including 
“[ajccess to advanced telecommunications and information services ... in all regions of the Nation."'^’ 

In March 2010, a unanimous Commission endorsed reform of universal service programs to ’'encourage 
targeted investment in broadband infrastructure and emphasize the importance of broadband to the future 
of these programs.**"'^’ Reforming universal service to encompass broadband is also a keystone of the 
National Broadband Plan.'^*^ Our current universal service support programs, including our high-cost 
program and our low-income programs, address deployment and income-related adoption barriers for 
voice. The Plan recommends that the Commission provide high-cost and low-income support that 


(...continued from previous page) 

embrace the strong guidance against an overbroad rule and. instead, develop a standard based on ‘unreasonable and 
anticompetitive discrimination.*'*); Reply Comments of Sprint Nexte! Corp., GN Docket No. 09-191, WC Docket 
No. 07-52, at 23 (April 26, 2010) (“The unreasonable discrimination standard contained in Section 202(a) of the Act 
contains the very flexibility the Commission needs to distinguish desirable from improper discrimination.”); Reply 
Comments of AT&T Inc,, GN Docket No. 09-191. WC Docket No. 07-52. at 33-34 (April 26, 2010) (“And no one 
has seriously suggested that Section 202 should itself be amended to remove the ‘unreasonable* qualifier on the 
ground that the qualifier is too ‘murky’ or ‘complex.* Seventy-five years of experience have shown that qualifier to 
be both administrable and indispensable to the sound administration of the nation’s telecommunications laws.” 
(emphasis in original)). 

See 47 C.F.R. § 20.15(c); Implementation of Sections 3(n) and 332 of the Communications .4ct - Regulatory 
Treatment of Mobile Sennees, Second Report and Order, 9 FCC Red 1411, 1480, para. 179 (1994) (subsequent 
history omitted) {CMRS Title I! Forbearance Order); Orhffv. FCC^ 352 F.3d 415 (D.C. Cir. 2003) (affirming 
Commission’s decision that sections 201 and 202 did not prohibit CMRS provider froin entering individually 
negotiated pricing arrangements). 

Compare, e.g., CMRS Title II Forbearance Order, 9 FCC Red at 1475-90, paras. 164-213 (forbearing from 
numerous provisions of Title I! without identifying the accompanying rules) u/;/? Petition of Q^vesl Communications 
Int 7 Inc. for Forbearance from Enforcement of the Commission 's Dominant Carrier Rules .4.? They .4pply -After 
Section 272 Sunsets, WC Docket No. 05-333. Memorandum Opinion and Order, 22 FCC Red 5207, 5236. paras. 56- 
57 (2007) (identifying the specific rules, promulgated under sections 203 and 214, from which the Commission 
forbears). 

See, e.g., 47 U.S.C, §§501, 502 (authority to issue fines); § 503(b) (authority to impose forfeitures); § 504 
(procedures regarding forfeitures). 

47 U.S.C. § 254(b)(2). 

Jo'ml Statement on Broadband at 2. 

See. e.g., N..\tion..\l Bro.adr.and Plan at 144. 
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ensures that all households have the ability to subscribe to a high-quality broadband connection that 
provides both broadband and voice services, 

79. Two subsections of section 254 bear particularly on whether to forbear from this 
universal service provision. First, section 254(c) defines universal service as "an evolving level of 
teleconmnmicaticms service . By not forbearing from section 254(c), the Commission would retain 
clear authority to support the availability and adoption of broadband Internet connectivity service through 
reformed high-cost and low-income programs in the Universal Service Fund.''"’ 

80. Second, section 254(d) requires all providers of telecoinmunications service to contribute 
to the Universal Service Fund on an equitable and nondiscriminatoiy basis. Should the Commission 
apply the mandatory contribution requirement to broadband Internet connectivity providers? If so, should 
we delay implementation of the contribution obligation, through temporary forbearance or other means, 
until the Commission adopts rules governing specifically how broadband Internet connectivity providers 
should calculate their contribution consistent with the requirement that all telecommunications carriers 
"contributed on an equitable and nondiscriminatory basis," possibly as part of comprehensive Universal 
Service Fund refonn?’" 

81. If commenters suggest that vve should forbear fro 2 ti applying the support provisions of 
section 254 in the context of broadband Internet connectivity service, we ask them to provide alternative 
proposals to ensure universal availability of broadband Internet connectivity services, and to assess the 
legal sustainability of proposed alternatives. If commenters suggest that we forbear from (or delay) 
applying the mandatory contribution provisions of section 254, what would be the consequences for the 
Universal Service Fund?^'" 

82. Possible Exclusion from Forbearance: Section 222. Section 222 of the Communications 
Act requires providers of telecommunications services to protect their customers’ confidential 
information, as well as proprietary infonnation of other telecommunications service providers and 
equipment manufacturers.’' ' As discussed above, the Commission has supported applying this provision 
in the broadband context.^' ' Section 222 would appear to provide the Commission clear authority to 
implement appropriate privac)- requirements for broadband Internet connectivity. We question, however, 
whether it would be in the public interest to apply section 222 to broadband Internet connectivity service 
immediately. It might be more effective for the Commission to interpret the specific provisions of section 
222, including the definition of "customer proprietary network information," in the broadband context 
before requiring broadband Internet connectivity providers to comply. Proceeding otherwise could cause 
confusion and disparity among broadband Internet conncctivitj' providers, and confusion for consumers. 


See id. at 145. 172. 

47 U.S.C. § 254(c) (emphasis added). 

Bui see supra paras. 32-38 (noting that major providers have suggested that the Commission has authority under 
section 254 and Title I to provide universal service support to broadband as an information service). 

47 U.S.C. § 254(d). 

See k/,:N,vtional Bro.adb.and PLAN at 140-51 

The Commission has statutory authority to assess any provider of interstate telecommunications if that would 
serve the public interest. See 47 U.S.C. § 254(d). Nothing in this Notice should be understood to limit the 
Commission's ability to exercise this authority' during the pendency of this proceeding. 

ki § 222 . 

See supra para. 39. 
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Compliance with section 222 could also be more expensive if the provision took effect immediately, and 
we later adopted specific rules. On the other hand, most providers are already subject to privacy 
requirements, at least for other services they provide; their costs of immediate compliance with section 
222 may not outweigh the benefit to consumers of quick assurance of their privacy while using broadband 
Internet connectivity services.’'^ In addition, section 631 ofthe Communications Act requires cable 
operators to fulfill certain obligations with respect to consumer privacy for cable or “other service[s]" to 
which a consumer subscribes.''*^’ The term “other service*’ includes “any wire or radio communications 
service provided using any of the facilities of the cable operator that are used in the provision of cable 
service.""'^ How should the obligations of sections 222 and 63 1 be reconciled for cable operators 
offering broadband Internet service? More broadly, we seek comment on the application of section 222 
to any wired broadband Internet connectivity service that may be classified as a telecommunications 
service, and on whether the public interest would be served by pcnnitting section 222 to apply in the 
absence of new implementing rules."'^ 

83. One aspect of retaining the infonnation service classification for broadband Internet 
service (other than for the Internet connectivity telecommunications service that may be offered 
separately with broadband Internet service) is that it minimizes interference with the FTC’s ability to 
enforce the Federal Trade Commission Act’s prohibition of unfair, deceptive, or anticompetitive practices 
by broadband Internet service providers. Section 5{a)( 1 ) of the FTC Act declares to be unlawful all 
“[ujnfair methods of competition in or affecting commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in or 
affecting commerce."'^'^ but section 5(a)(2) of the FTC Act restricts the FTC's ability to enforce this 


Section 222 generally applies to “telecommunications carriers.” 47 U.S.C. § 222(a). Section 631 ofthe 
Communications Act generally applies to “cable operator[s]” in their provision of “cable service or other service,” 
and protects subscribers' “personally idenlifjable information.” Id. § 551(a)(]). 

^’^47 U.S.C. §551. 

/rf § 55I(a)(2)fB). See Applications for Consent to the Transfer of Control of License.'! and Section 214 
Authorizations By Time Warner hic. and America Online. Inc.. Tran.sferors. foAOL Time Warner Inc.. Transferee, 
CS Docket No. 00-30, Memorandum Opinion and Order, 16 FCC Red 6547, 6664--65, paras. 277-79 (2001) 
(requiring AOL Time Warner to certify that it is and remains in compliance with section 63 1 of the Act); Cable 
Modem Declaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4853-54, paras. 1 1 1-12 (“[Section 631] has been interpreted by a court 

to encompass Internet service provided via a cable system In light of our determination in the Declaratory 

Ruling that cable modem service is an information service, we believe that cable modem service would be included 
in the category of ‘other service' for purposes of section 63 1 (citing .Application of the United States for an Order 
Pursuant to 18 U.S.C § 2703(D). 157 F. Supp. 2d 286, 291 (S.D.N.Y. 2001) (“This specific definition [in 47 U.S.C. 
§ 551] of ‘other service' plainly includes Internet service transmitted via a cable system.”)). 

The Commission has previously forborne temporarily from applying a statutory provision or regulation. In 
1994, soon after Congress authorized the Commission to deregulate wireless services, the Commission forbore 
temporarily from requiring or permitting CMRS providers to file tariffs for interstate access service. See 
Implementation of Sections 3(nj and 332 of the Communications Act. Regulatory Treatment of Mobile Services. GN 
Docket No. 93-252, Second Report and Order, 9 FCC Red 1411, 1480, para. 179 { [994). In i999, the Commission 
forbore temporarily from enforcing number portability requirements for wireless carriers. See Cellular 
Telecommunication.'! Industry .Association 's Petition for Forbearance From Commercial .Mobile Radio Sendees 
Number Portability^ Obligations, ef ai, WT Docket No. 98- 229, CC Docket No. 95- 1 1 6, Memorandum Opinion and 
Order. !4 FCC Red 3092, 3103-04, para. 23. 3112-13, paras. 40-42 (1999). And in 2005, the Commission 
temporarily forbore from carrier eligibility requirements for universal ser\'ice support, to provide victims of 
Hurricane Katrina access to wireless phone service. See Federal-State Joint Board on Universal Senice. ei a!., CC 
Docket Nos. 96-45, 02-6, WC Docket Nos. 02-60, 03-109. Order, 20 FCC Red 16883, 16893-94, paras. 19-20 
(2005). 

15 U.S.C. § 45(a)(1). 
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prohibition with respect to common carrier activities.”'’ We seek comment on how the Commission 
might use its authority under section 222 to ensure privacy for users of Internet connectivity' without 
significantly compromising the FTC's ability to address privacy issues involving broadband Internet 
services and applications. 

84. Possible Exclusion from Forbearance: Section 255. Section 255 requires 
telecommunications service providers to make their services accessible to individuals with disabilities, 
unless not reasonably achievable.’"' As discussed above, the Commission has repeatedly expressed its 
intent to apply this requirement in the broadband context. 

85. We seek comment on the appropriateness of implementing section 255 to ensure that 
Americans with disabilities have access to broadband Internet connectivity services. As with section 222, 
might it be appropriate to apply .section 255 only after a separate notice-and-comment proceeding that 
allows detailed consideration of disabilities-access issues in the broadband context? We seek comment 
on implementation questions and other issues related to the application of section 255. 

86. Scope of Forbearance Generally. We believe that the six sections we have just 
discussed — sections 201, 202, 208, 222, 254, and 255 — could compose a sufficient set of tools for 
effecting the established policy approach and implementing the Commission’s goals for 21st Century 
comimmications. Are there others that should be added to this list? Some provisions of Title II relate 
directly or indirectly to the effective application and enforcement of the six provisions we have identified. 
Section 2 1 4, for example, deals primarily with "Extension of Lines" yet contains section 2 1 4(e), which 
provides the framework for detennining which carriers are eligible to participate in universal service 
support programs.”'’ Similarly, section 251(a)(2) directs telecommunications can'iers "not to install 
network features, functions, or capabilities that do not comply with the guidelines and standards 
established pursuant to section 255,””“ and section 225 establishes the telecommunications relay services 
program.’” Is application of these or any other provisions of Title II required to allow effective 
implementation and enforcement of the six provisions identified above? If so, should the Commission 
exempt such provisions from forbearance for administrative reasons, if this third approach to 
classification is adopted? 

87. Are there provisions of Title II from which w-e lack authority to forbear? Section 10(a) 
directs the Commission to forbear from applying regulations or provisions of the Communications Act to 
telecommunications carriers or services in those instances where the Commission determines that the 
particular provision is unnecessary to ensure that carrier "charges, practices, classifications, or regulations 
. . . are just and reasonable and are not unjustly or unreasonably discriminatory;’’ enforcement of such 
regulation is “not necessary for the protection of consumers;” and forbearance is consistent with the 
public interest.”" We ask whether section 10 provides authority to forbear from provisions of the statute 
that do not directly impose obligations on carriers. For example, section 224 provides the framcw'ork for 
the Commission’s regulation of pole attachments, including the rates therefor. Does section 10 provide 
the Commission authority to forbear from section 224 insofar as it imposes rate-related obligations on the 

See id § 45(a)(2). 

47 U.S.C. § 255. 

See .supra para. 40. 

47 U.S.C. § 214(e) (designation of “eligible telecommunications carriers"). 

’’‘’M §25 1(a)(2). 

Id. § 225(c). 

’’"W. § 160(a)(l)-(.'?). 
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Commission and utilities that own poles, rather than on telecommunications carriers or 
telecommunications services?"^ Similarly, section 253 permits the Commission to preempt state 
regulations that prohibit the provision of telecommunications services."'^ Does section 10 provide the 
Commission authority to forbear from section 253, which does not impose obligations on 
telecommunications carriers? If the Commission were to forbear from section 253, how would the 
Commission's general authority to preempt inconsistent state requirements be affected? 

88. Congress created the Commission in part "‘for the purpose of the national defense, [and] 
for the purpose of promoting safety of life and propert>' through the use of wire and radio 
communication.''''^ Would it be consistent with the Commission's mission with respect to promoting 
safety of life and property, and consumer protection generally, to forbear from the portions of section 
214(a) that address discontinuance, reduction, orimpainnent of service? Would it be consistent with our 
mission to forbear from section 214(d), which allows the Commission to require a carrier "to provide 
itself with adequate facilities for the expeditious and efficient performance of its service”; or section 
218, which permits the Commission to "inquire into the management of the business of all carriers subject 
to this Act"?"'' Does section 10 provide authority to forbear from these provisions? Should the 
Commission exclude them from forbearance so it may proceed with, for example, cybersecurity or data 
gathering initiatives, or would authority under sections 201 and 202 (or other provisions) be sufficient?" ’' 
How would forbearance from these provisions affect the Commission’s ability to promote adequate 
service to underserved communities? 

89. Also with regard to our national defense and homeland security mission, we note that 
section 229 directs the Commission to implement the provisions of the Communications Assistance for 
Law Enforcement Act (CALEA)."’’ CALEA is a separate statute that requires "telecommunications 
carriers” to meet certain assistance capability requirements in support of electronic surveillance."'^ The 
Commission has previously found that CALEA's definition of ‘’telecommunications carrier” is broader 
than the definition of "*tclecommunications carrier” in the Communications Act."^^ All service providers 


Id. § 160(a) {“[T]he Commission shall forbear from applying any regulation or any provision of this Act to a 
telecommunications carrier or telecommunications service . . . 

Id. § 253(a), (d) (providing that “[njo State or local statute or regulation, or other State or local legal requirement, 
may prohibit or have the effect of prohibiting the ability of any entity to provide any interstate or intrastate 
telecommunications service” and that the Commission shall preempt such a statute, regulation, or local requirement 
in certain circumstances). 

§151. 

“"W.S 214(d). 

W, §218. 

In our recent SurvivahUiiy Sotice of Inquiry and Cerliftcation Program Xotice of Inquiry, we sought comment 
on our authority to act to adopt certain broadband policies. See Effects on Broadband Communications Semorks of 
Damage to or Failure of Setu-ork Equipment orSe\’ere Overload. PS Docket 10-92, Notice of Inquiry, FCC 10-62, 
paras. 8-9 (April 21, 2010); Cyber Security Certification Program, PS Docket No. 10-93, Notice of Inquiiy, FCC 
10-63, paras. 10-11 (.April 21, 2010). Today's Notice complements, but does not supplant, those two notices. 

47 U,S.C.§ 229(a). 

Section I0\,e[seq. of CALEA, 47 U.S.C. § 1(X)1, 

Communications Assistance for Law Enforcement Act and Broadband Access and Services, First Report and 
Order and Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, 20 FCC Red 14989, 14993, para. 10 (2005) {CALEA First 
Report and Order), pel. for review denied sub nom. Am. Council on Educ, v. FCC. 451 F.3d 226 (D.C, Cir. 2006) 
(upholding the Commission's interpretation of CALEA’s definition of “telecommunications carrier”). 
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that are ’'telecommunications carriers'* under the Communications Act are also '■’telecommunications 
carriers" subject to CALF£A."'^ and some providers — including facilities-based broadband Internet access 
providers — are subject to CALEA even. if they are not ’’telecommunications carriers" as defined in the 
Communications Act."’^ Specifically, the Commission held in 2005 that '’facilities-based providers of 
any type of broadband Internet access service, including but not limited to wireline, cable modem, 
satellite, wireless, fixed wireless, and broadband access via powerline are subject to CALEA. Thus, it 
appears that regardless of whether we maintain the current statutory classification for broadband Internet 
service or classify internet connectivity (or some other service) as a telecommunications service, CALEA 
will continue to apply to these providers. We seek comment on this analysis. In addition, as we do with 
regard to the sections described just above, we seek comment on whether section 10 uould provide 
authority to forbear from section 229, and on whether forbearance from application of section 229 would 
be consistent with the purposes for which CALEA was enacted and the public interest. Finally, w'e 
emphasize that section iO docs not provide the Commission authority to forbear from provisions of 
CALEA or any other statute other than the Communications Act.''*'’ 

90. Section 257(c) requires the Commission to make periodic reports to Congress concerning 
the elimination of previously identified barriei-s to market entr\' by entrepreneurs and other small 
businesses."^' This obligation applies to “the provision and ownership of telecommunications and 
information services" and thus applies regardless of the legal classification of broadband Internet service 
and broadband Internet connectivity service. It thus would appear that none of the three alternative 
approaches suggested here ■s^'ould affect the Commission's duty to make the mandated reports. Nor. 
given the importance of lowering barriers to market entry, do we contemplate any circumstance in which 
it would be sound policy to cease making the reports. We seek comment on these issues and on how best 
to ensure that the obligation of section 257(c) is preserved in this context. 

91 . We further seek comment on whether there are provisions of Title !! that w'ould require 
interpretation even after forbearance. For example, w^ould forbearance from section 203 mean that 
carriers may not file tariffs even if they want to. or just that they are not required to do so?"**' Would the 


Id. at 14992, para. 9 n.l7; .see also Communications Assistance for Law Enforcement Act, Second Report and 
Order, 15 FCC Red 7105, 7114, para. 17 (2000) (all entities previously classified as “common carriers” for purposes 
of the Communications Act are telecommunications carriers for purposes of CALEA, as are cable operators and 
electric and other utilities to the extent they offer telecommunications services for hire to the public); 
Communications Assistance for Law Enforcement Act and Broadband Access and Services. Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking and Declaratory Ruling, 19 FCC Red 15676, 15695. para. 39 (2004) (noting that CALEA 
unambiguously applies to all “common carriers offering telecommunications services for sale to the public” as so 
classified under the Communications Act and that such common carriers are subject to CALEA regardless of the 
technology they deploy to offer their ser\’ice, including packet technology ). 

CALEA First Report arid Order. 20 FCC Red at 14991-15012. paras. 8-45. 

Id- at 15001, para. 24. A broadband Internet service provider Is subject to CALE.A with regard to its ’’switching 
and transmission” functions, but not with regard to “storage functions of its e-mail service, its web-hosting and DNS 
lookup functions or any other ISP functionality of its Internet access service.” Id. at 15008. para. 38. 

-"'’Section !03(a)(l )-(4) ofCALEA, 47 U.S.C. § I002(a)(!)-(4). 

47 U.S.C. § 160(a) (“[T]he Commission shall forbear from applying any regulation or any provision of this Act 
. . . (emphasis added). 

hi § 257(c). 

^«M§ 203. 
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Commission's review of transactions involving providers of broadband Internet connectivity service be 
affected if the Commission forbore from applying section 214?''^' 

92. We also seek comment on whether there are approaches superior or complementary to 
forbearance that the Commission should consider as means of easing regulator)' burdens. For example, in 
the past the Commission has "streamlined^ the statutoiy' procedures that apply to non-dominant 
carriers."'^'' and has granted blanket authority to all carriers under section 2 1 4 to provide domestic 
interstate services and to construct, acquire, or operate any domestic transmission line.*'*^ Is any similar 
approach appropriate here? 

93. Finally, we seek comment on the role of third party standard setting bodies if the 
Commission were to adopt one of the deregulatory approaches described here.”'^^ 

e. Application of the Statutory Forbearance Criteria 

94. Charges, Practices, Classifications, and Regulations. In 2002. when the Commission 
decided to classify cable modem service as an infonoation service, only 12 percent of American adults 
had broadband at home."'^’ Now nearly two-thirds of American adults use broadband at homc.'^^ In just 
the last two years, home broadband use has grown more than 25 percent. The quality and availability 
of broadband services continue to improve, with cable and telephone companies investing about $20 
billion in wireline broadband capital expenditures in 2008 and about $18 billion in 2009.'^^ As described 
in the National Broadband Plan. ‘‘[t]op advertised speeds available from broadband providers have 
increased in the past few years. Additionally, typical advertised download speeds to which consumers 
subscribe have grown approximately 20% annually for the last 10 years.""' 

95. Still, a number of reported incidents suggest there is a role for the Commission. 
Comcast’s secret disruption of its customers’ peer-to-peer communications, which the Commission 
determined to be unjustified, is one example.*" There have been recent reports involving: AT&T's 


§214. 

Policy and Rules Concerning Rates for Competitive C ommon Carrier Seirices and Facilities Authorizations 
Therefor. CC Docket No. 79-253, First Report and Order, 85 FCC 3d 1 (1980) {Competitive Carrier First Report 
and Order) (subsequent history omitted). 

See Implementation of Section 402(h)(2)(A) of the Telecommunications Act of 1996; Petition for Forbearance of 
the Independent Telephone d: Telecommunications Alliance. CC Docket No. 97-1 i ; ,AAD File No. 98-43,Report and 
Order and Second Memorandum Opinion and Order. 14 FCC Red 1 1364. \ 1372, para. 12 (“[Wjith blanket 
authority, unlike forbearance, we retain the ability to stop extremely abusive practices against consumers by 
withdrawing the blanket section 214 authorization that allows the abusive carrier to operate."); 47 C.F.R. § 63.01 . 

See supra part II.B.l.f. 

John b. Horrigan & Lee Rainie. The Broadband Difference: How online behavior changes with high- 
SPEED Internet connections. Pew Internet & American Life Project 9 (2002). 

John B. Horrigan. Broadband Adoption and Use in America, 3 (Fed. Commc'ns Comm'n Omnibus Broadband 
Initiative. Working Paper No. 1. 2010). 

NT! A, Digital Xaiion supra note 8, at 4. 

National Broadband Plan at 37-38 (citations omitted). 

Id. at 20, 38 (citations omined). 

See supra para, 26. 
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alleged failure to deliver DSL service at the speeds promised;"''' allegations that although RCN promised 
subscribers "fast and uncapped" broadband, it delayed or blocked peer-to-peer file transfers without 
users' knowledge or consent:"'’ and Windstream’s redirection of subscribers who used the default search 
function in the Firefox web brow'ser to a Windstream “landing page/""^' Furthennore. legislative 
developments described above suggest that Congress is not satisfied with the pace of broadband 
deployment, adoption, and utilization."'* 

96. We seek comment on whether, in light of the current charges, practices, classifications, 
and regulations of broadband Internet connectivity service providers, it would be consistent wdth section 
10(a)(]) for the Commission to forbear from all provisions of Title II except the six identified provisions. 
If we found on the record developed in response to this Notice that the marketplace for broadband 
Internet connectivity services is operating sufficiently well with regard to competition and consumers' 
interests, then retaining only the authority in sections 201, 202, and 208; reforming universal service 
under section 254; and continuing to enforce the privacy and access provisions of sections 222 and 255 
could be sufficient to address current and foreseeable future concerns. 

97. Protection of Consumers and the Public Interest. Section 1 0(b) directs the Commission, 
in making its public interest analysis, to “consider whether forbearance from enforcing the provision or 
regulation will promote competitive market conditions.''"'^ As discussed above, the goals of any action to 
classify broadband Internet connectivity as a telecommunications service would include preserving the 
Commission's ability to step in w'hen necessary to protect consumers and fair competition, while 
generally refraining from regulation where possible. Further, the Commission has tools to promote 
competition for broadband Internet services that would be unaffected by the forbearance proposal 
discussed hcre."^^ We seek comment on this element of the forbearance test. 

f. Maintaining Forbearance Decisions 

98. We seek comment on whether, if we forbore from applying those provisions of Title II 
that go beyond minimally intrusive Commission oversight, that decision would likely endure. Section 1 0 
allows the Commission to revisit a decision to forbear.'^" Normally, to depart from a prior decision, an 
agency may simply acknowledge that it is doing so and provide a rational explanation for the change, 
which may or may not need to be more detailed than the explanation for the original decision."*^ The 
agency “need not demonstrate to a court's satisfaction that the rcasons for the new policy are better than 


See Class Action Settlement Agreement and Release and Order Preliminarily Approving Settlement; 
Conditionally Certifying Settlement Class: Approving Notice; and Setting Date for Final Approval Hearing. Schmidt 
V. AT^T, No. CV 09 688788 (Cuyahoga Cnt>'., Oh. Ct. Common Pleas Ct.). 

See Notice of Pendency and Settlement of Class Action at 1, Chin v, RCS Carp.. No. 1 :08-CV-7349 

{S.D.N.Y. Apr. 19.2010).' 

See DSLReports.com, Our Response to Direct Serv’ice Concerns, http://www.dsireports.comTorum/r24074065- 
Our-Response-lo-Redirect-Service-Concerns (last visited May 24. 2010). 

See .supra para. 25. 

-'UTU.S.C. § 160(b). 

See, e.g., NATIONAL BROADBAND PLAN. Chs. 4-5 (recommending that additional spectrum be made available); 
id. at pp. 47-49 (recommending that the Commission comprehensively review its wholesale competition policies); 
id. at Ch. 6 (recommending ways that existing infrastructure could be better utilized to facilitate deployment). 

-■’’See EarlhLink r. FCC, 462 F.3d at 12. 

See FCC v. Fox felevision Sialiom, Inc., J29 S. Ct. 1800, 1811 (2009). 
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the reasons for the old one.”’*’' Section 10, though, requires the Commission to forbear if the statutory 
criteria are met.‘‘" Thus, to reverse a forbearance decision, the Commission must find that at least one of 
the criteria is no longer met with regard to a particular statutoiy' provision. That determination would be 
subject to judicial review, and the Supreme Court has stated that an agency must "p>'0''>de a more detailed 
justification than what would suffice for a new policy created on a blank slate” in instances where, for 
example, “its new policy rests upon factual findings that contradict those which underlay its prior policy; 
or tvhen its prior policy has engendered serious reliance interests that must be taken into account”’*” 
Reversal of forbearance also might be in arguable tension with section 706(a) of the 1 996 Act, which 
directs the Commission to “encourage the deployment on a reasonable and timely basis of advanced 
teleconimunications capability to all Americans ... by utilizing, in a manner consistent with the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity, . . . regulatory forbearance.”’*^ We seek comment on the 
Commission’s authority to reverse a forbearance decision concerning broadband Internet connectivity 
service. We also seek comment on what provisions, if any, could appropriately be included in a 
forbearance order to establish a heightened standard for Justifying future “unforbearance.” 

99. If the Commission were to elect the option of classifying Internet connectivity as a 
telecomniunications service but forbearing from most of Title 11, then a reviewing court cotiid in theory 
uphold the classification determination but vacate the accompanying forbearance in whole or in part. In 
that situation, the Commission could maintain the classification of broadband Internet connectivity 
service as telecommunications service and allow the relevant provisions of Title 11, which the court 
restored, to apply. We seek comment on any lawful mechanisms that (assuming adoption of the third 
classification option) could be utilized to address this theoretical situation, even if that means the 
Commission would not. in the post-litigation situation just described, ultimately maintain the 
classification of Internet connectivity as a teleconimunications service. 

C. Effective Dates 

100. If the Commission decided to alter its current approach to Internet connectivity service, 
affected providers might need time to adjust to any new requirements. To reflect this, the Commission 
could delay the effective date of a classification (or classification and forbearance) decision for 1 80 days 
after release, or another suitable period. Moreover, as discussed above, certain provisions of Title II, such 
as sections 222, 254(d), and 255, could be phased-in on an even longer timetable. We seek comment on 
the effective date the Commission should adopt for a classification decision under one of the approaches 
proposed here, or an alternative approach identified by the commenter. 

D. Terrestrial Wireless and Satellite Services 

101. The Commission currently classifies broadband Internet service solely as an information 
service regardless of whether it is provided over cable facilities, wireline facilities, wireless facilities, or 
power lines.**'’’ At the same time, the Commission has in the past taken a deliberate approach to 
extending its classification framework, in particular, though the Commission had classified all cable 
modem and wireline Internet access services as information services by 2005, it was not until 2007 that it 


’*’* Id (emphasis in original). 

“’47U.S.C. § 160(a). 

Far Television Sialions. Inc., 1 29 S. Ct. at 1811. 
47U.S.C. § 1302(ai. 

See supra para. 2 1 , 
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extended that classification to wireless broadband Internet services, even though the first 3G networks 
went into service in 2003/“ 

102. We seek comment on which of the three legal frameworks specifically discussed in this 
Notice, or what alternate framework, would best support the Commission’s policy goals for wireless 
broadband. In addition, as the Commission recently noted in the Open Internet NPRM, “there are 
technological, structural, consumer usage, and historical differences between mobile wireless and 
wireline/cable networks."^' We seek comment on whether these differences are relevant to the 
Commission’s statutory approach to terrestrial wireless and satellite-based broadband Internet services. 
Do consumers today view wireless broadband as a substitute for wired services?”'’* How^ are terrestrial 
wireless and satellite Internet services purchased, provided, and perceived? 

103. Several provisions of Title III of the Communications Act provide the Commission 
authority to impose on spectrum licensees obligations that are in the public interest.”"* For example, 
section 301 provides the Commission authority to regulate “radio communications’’ and “transmission of 
energy by radio.’’"™ Under section 303, the Commission has the authority to establish operational 
obligations for licensees that further the goals and requirements of the Act if the obligations are in the 
“public convenience, interest, or necessity” and not inconsistent with other provisions of law."™ Section 
303 also authorizes the Commission, subject to what the "public interest, convenience, or necessity 
requires,” to “[pjrescribe the nature of the service to be rendered by each class of licensed stations and 
each station within any class.’'"'* Section 307(a) likewise authorizes the issuance of licenses “if public 
convenience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby."'™ Section 3 1 6 provides a similar test for new 
conditions on existing licenses, authorizing such modifications if “in the judgment of the Commission 
such action will promote the public interest, convenience, and necessity,""'* On the other hand. Title III 
provides the Commission no express authority to extend universal service to wireless broadband Internet 
services. We seek comment on whether these or other technical, market, or legal considerations justify 
different classification of wireless and wired broadband Internet services. We also seek comment on 


Implementation of Section 6002{b} of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, Animal Report and 
Analysis of Competitive Market Conditions ntth Respect to Commercial Mobile Sen'ices, WT Docket No. 05-71. 
Tenth Report, 20 FCC Red 15908, 15952, para. 114(2005). 

Open Interne! SPRXU 24 FCC Red at 13119, para. 1 59. 

See generally NATIONAL BROADBAND Plan at 40-41 (discussing terrestrial wireless). 

Reexamination of Roaming Obligations of Commercial .Mobile Radio Service Providers and Other Providers of 
Mobile Data Services, WT Docket No. 05-265, Order on Reconsideration and Second Further Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking, FCC 10-59, para. 66 (rel. Apr. 21, 2010). 

Se-t- 47 U.S.C. § 301 . See also IP-Enahled Senices NPRM, 19 FCC Red at 491 8. 

See 47 U.S.C. § 303 (stating that if the “public convenience, interest, or necessity requires” the Commission shall 
“(r) . . . prescribe such restrictions and conditions, not inconsistent with law. as may be necessary to cany out the 
provisions of this chapter”); Schurz Conime'ns. Inc. v. FCC, 982 F.2d 1043. 1048 (7th Cir. 1992) (Communications 
Act invests Commission with “enormous discretion” in promulgating licensee obligations that serve the public 
interest). 

47 U.S.C. § 303(b). 

Id. § 507(a). 

See 47 U.S.C. § 316(a); see also WBEN. Inc. v. United States, 396 F.2d 601 (2d Cir. 1968); Interconnection and 
Resale Obligations Pertaining to Commercial Mobile Radio Senices, CC Docket No. 94-54, First Report and Order. 
11 FCC Red 18455, 18459, para. 7 (citing 47 U.S.C §§ 303(f), 309)). 
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whether our approach to classification of non-facilities-based Internet service providers should be 
different in the wireless context, or the same as in the wired context. 

104. in addition, section 332 sets forth various provisions concerning the regulator}' treatment 
of mobile wireless service. Sections 332(c)(l ) and (c)(3), in particular, require that CMRS providers be 
regulated as common carriers under Title II of the Act.''' To what extent should section 332 of the Act 
affect our classification of wireless broadband Internet services? Section 332(c)(1) gives the Commission 
the authority to specify certain provisions of Title 11 as inapplicable to CMRS providers. If the 
Commission were to take the third way described above in the wireless broadband context, could it and 
should it apply section 332(c)(1) as well as section 10 in its forbeamnee analysis? We also seek comment 
on whether the Commission would have reason to apply sections 201 and 202 differently to wireless and 
wired broadband Internet services. 

105. We also ask commenters to address whether, if the Commission were to alter its present 
approach to broadband Internet service, it would be preferable for the Commission to address wireless 
services at the same time that it addresses wired services, or whether there are reasons for the 
Commission to defer a decision on classification of non-wdred broadband Internet services (and any 
associated forbearance if a wireless broadband telecommunications service is identified). 

E. Non-Facllities-Based Internet Serv ice Providers 

106. in 1998, the Commission addressed non-facilities-based Internet service providers and 
concluded that they provided only information services.”'*^ in Brand X. Justice Scalia stated in his dissent 
that non-facilities-based Internet service providers using telephone lines to provide DSL service stand in a 
different position in the eyes of the consumer than the provider of the physical connection,"’’ Some 
industry members have suggested, however, that providers of Internet connectivity could avoid 
compliance with consumer protection measures by relying on non-facilities-based affEliates to offer retail 
broadband Internet service."’* We seek comment on what policy goals we should have for non-facilities- 
based Internet service providers, and what legal foundation for non-facilities-based Internet service 
providers can best suppon effective implementation of those goals. 

F. Internet Backbone Ser> ices, Content Delivery Networks, and Other Services 

107. The focus of this proceeding is limited to the classification of broadband Internet service. 
We remain cognizant that, under the Act, all information services are provided ”via 
telecommunications,"'^’^ and therefore the use of telecommunications does not, on its own, warrant the 
identification of a separate telecommunications service component. For example, we do not intend to 
address in this proceeding the classification of information services such as e-mail hosting, web-based 
content and applications, voicemail, interactive menu services, video conferencing, cloud computing, or 


See Wireless Broadband Order, 22 FCC Red at 5915-20. paras. 37-57 (finding that “mobile wireless broadband 
Internet access service” does not meet the definition of “commercial mobile service” within the meaning of section 
332 of the Act as implemented by the Commission’s CMRS rules because such broadband service is not an 
“interconnected service,” as defined in the .Act and the Commission’s rules). 

Stevens Report, 13 FCC Red at 1 1539-40. para. 81. 

Brand X, 545 U,S. at 1009 n.3 (Scalia, J., dissenting). 

See e-g., Bob Quinn, Pickett 's Charge Redux, AT&T Public Policy Blog, May i I, 2010, 
http://attpublicpolicy.com/government-polic>'/picketf's-charge-redux/. 

"’''47U.S.C. § 153(20). 
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any other offering aside from broadband Internet service."^® Services that utilize telecommunications to 
afford access to particular stored content, such as content delivery' networks, also are outside the scope of 
this proceeding."^' Nor do we intend here to address or disturb our treatment of services that are not sold 
by facilities-based Internet service providers to end users in the retail market, including, for example, 
Internet backbone connectivity arrangements. In short, the Commission proposes not to change its 
treatment of services that fall outside a commonsense definition of broadband Internet service. We seek 
comment on whether any of the three legal approaches described in this Notice would affect these 
services directly or indirectly, and how we should factor that into our decision-making about the treatment 
of broadband Internet service. 

108. In a separate proceeding, the Commission has asked for public comment on the treatment 
of other services (including Intcrnet-Protocol-based voice and subscription video services) that may be 
provided over the same facilities used to provide broadband Internet service to consumers, but that have 
not been classified by the Commission."*" The Commission has described these as "managed'' or 
"specialized" services, and recognized "that these managed or specialized services may differ from 
broadband Internet services in ways that recommend a different policy approach, and it may be 
inappropriate to apply the rules proposed here to managed or specialized services.''"*' We do not intend 
to address the classification or treatment of these services in this proceeding. We seek comment on 
whether any of the three legal approaches identified in this Notice would affect these services directly or 
indirectly, and how we should factor that into our decision-making about the treatment of Internet 
connectivity service. 

G. State and Local Regulation of Broadband Internet and internet Connectivity 
Services 

109. We also ask commenters to address the implications for state and local regulation that 
would arise from the three proposals described above. Under each of the three approaches, what would 
be the limits on the states’ or localities’ authority to Impose requirements on broadband Internet service 
and broadband Internet connectivity service? 

110. We anticipate that if a state were to impose requirements on broadband Internet 
connectivity service or broadband Internet service that are contrary to a Commission decision not to apply 
similar requirements, we would have authority under the Communications Act and the Supremacy Clause 
of the United Stales Constitution (Article III, section 2) to preempt those state requirements."*'^ In 
addition, section 10(e) provides that "[a] Slate commission may not continue to apply or enforce any 
provision of this Act that the Commission has determined to forbear from applying.'’"*^ We seek 


■*'* See generally Section 25S Order. 16 FCC Red at 6457. para. 97 (identifying voicemail and interactive menu 
offerings as information services), 6461. para. 107 (identifying "e-mail, electronic information services, and web 
pages" as information services); Schools and Libraries Universal Service Support Mechanism, CC Docket No. 02-6. 
Report and Order and Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, FCC 09-105, attach. D (Eligible Services List 
Schools and Libraries Support Mechanism for Funding Year 2010) (rel. Dec. 2, 2009) (‘internet access provides a 
connection to a vast quantity of information and services, such as electronic mail and the documents and features of 
the World Wide Web."). 

Compare 47 U.S.C. § 153(20) (definition of "information service") Mith 47 U.S.C. § 153(43) (definition of 
"telecommunications"). 

Open /nlernel XPRM. 24 FCC Red at 13116-17, paras. 148-53. 
at 131 16, para, 146. 

See I'anage Preemption Order, 19 FCC Red at 22417. para. 21. 

47 U.S.C. § 160(e). 
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comment on the application of these provisions in the context of broadband Internet service and 
broadband Internet connectivity service, the states' role in the broadband marketplace, and how our 
decision to apply or not apply section 253 could relate to this authority.’® 

H. Related Actions 

111. We seek comment on whether there are actions we can and should take outside the 
proceeding this Notice initiates to implement the established policy approach to broadband Internet 
service. As one example, the Commission could decline to pursue the "open access" policies for cable 
modem service on which the Commission sought comment in 2002 when it decided to classify cable 
modem service as a single infonnation service.”*’ W'e seek comment on terminating the docket initiated 
by the notice of proposed rulemaking that accompanied the Cable Modem Declaratory Ruling, and we 
invite additional proposals. 

III. PROCEDURAL MATTERS 

A. Paperwork Reduction Act 

1 1 2. This document does not contain proposed information coi]ection{s) subject to the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 (PRA), Public Law 104-13. In addition, therefore, it does not contain 
any new or modified "information collection burden for small business concerns with fewer than 25 
employees," pursuant to the Small Business Paperwork Relief Act of2002, Public Law 107-198. see 47 
U.S.C. § 3506(c)(4), 

B. Ex Parte Presentations 

113. The inquiry this Notice initiates shall be treated as a "permit-but-disclose" proceeding in 
accordance with the Commission’s ex parte rules.’** Persons making oral ex parte presentations are 
reminded that memoranda summarizing the presentations must contain summaries of the substance of the 
presentations and not merely a listing of the subjects discussed. More than a one or two sentence 
description of the views and arguments presented generally is required.’*’ Other requirements pertaining 
to oral and written presentations are set forth in section 1.1206(b) of the Commission’s rules.”* 

C. Comment Filing Procedures 

114. Interested parties may file comments and reply comments regarding the Notice on or 
before the dates indicated on the first page of this document. Comments and reply comments may be 
filed: (!) using the Commission’s Electronic Comment Filing System (ECFS), (2) using the Federal 
Government’s eRulemaking Portal, or (3) by filing paper copies. In addition, ex parte comments may be 
filed at any time except during the Sunshine Period. Ex pane comments may be filed: ( 1 ) using the 
Commission’s Electronic Comment Filing System (ECFS). (2) using the Federal Government's 
eRulemaking Portal. (3) by filing paper copies, or (4) by posting comments and ideas on the 
Broadband.gov blog at http://blog.broadband.gov7?categoryld=494971 or on 

http://broadband.ideascale.coni/a/ideafactory.do?discussionlD=l 1271 . .All filings related to this Notice 
should refer to GN Docket No. 10-127. Further, we strongly encourage parties to develop responses 
to this Notice that adhere to the organization and structure of this Notice. 


** See supra para. 87. 

Cable Modem Deelaratory Ruling, 17 FCC Red at 4839-41, paras. 72-74. 4843-47, paras. 83-93. 
’** 47 C.F.R. §§ 1.200 el. seq. 

.See 47 C.F.R. § 1.1206(b)(2). 

§ 1.1206(b). 
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• Electronic Filers: Comments may be filed electronically using the Internet by accessing the 
ECFS: http://fjallfoss.fcc.gov/ecls2/. 

■ Blog Filers: In addition to the usual methods for filing ex parte comments, the Commission is 
allowing ex parte comments in this proceeding to be filed by posting comments on 
http:,/7blog.broadband.gov/?categoryld=494971 and on 

http:/Vbroadband.ideascale.com/a;'ideafactor)-'.do?discussionID=l 1271. Accordingly, persons 
wishing to examine the record in this proceeding should examine the record on ECFS, 
http:.//blog.broadband.gov/?categoryld=49497 1 , and 

http://broadband,ideascale.com/a/ideafactory.do?discussionID=i 1271. Although those posting 
comments on the blog may choose to provide identifying information or may comment 
anonymously, anonymous comments will not be part of the record in this proceeding and 
accordingly will not be relied on by the Commission in reaching its conclusions in this 
rulemaking. The Commission will not rely on anonymous postings in reaching conclusions in 
this matter because of the difficulty in verifying the accuracy of information in anonymous 
postings. Should posters provide identifying information, they should be aware that although 
such information will not be posted on the blog, it will be publicly available for inspection upon 
request. 

• Paper Filers: Parties who choose to file by paper must file an original and four copies of each 
filing. If more than one docket or rulemaking number appears in the caption of this proceeding, 
filers must submit two additional copies for each additional docket or rulemaking number, 

Filings can be sent by hand or messenger deliverys by commercial overnight courier, or by first- 
class or overnight U.S. Postal Service mail. All filings mu.st be addressed to the Commission's 
Secretary', Office of the Secretary, Federal Communications Commission. 

■ All hand-delivered or messenger-delivered paper filings for the Commission’s Secretary must be 
delivered to FCC Headquarters at 44.S 12''' St., SW. Room T\V-A325, Washington, DC 20554. 
The filing hours are 8:00 a.ni. to 7:00 p.m. All hand deliveries must be held together with rubber 
bands or fasteners. Any envelopes must be disposed of before entering the building. 

• Commercial overnight mail {other than U.S. Postal Service Express Mai! and Priority Mail) must 
be sent to 9300 East Hampton Drive, Capitol Heights, MD 20743. 

• U.S. Postal Service first-class. Express, and Priority mail must be addressed to 445 12”’ Street. 
SW, Washington DC 20554. 

■ Parties shall also serve one copy with the Commission’s copy contractor. Best Copy and Printing, 
Inc. (BCPI), Portals II. 445 12th Street, S.W.. Room CY-B402, Washington, D.C. 20554, (202)“ 
488-5300, or via e-mail to fcc@bcpiweb.coi'n, 

• Documents in GN Docket No, 10-127 will be available for public inspection and copying during 
business hours at the FCC Reference Information Center. Portals II, 445 1 2th Street S.W., Room 
CY-A257, Washington, D.C. 20554. The documents may also be purchased from BCPI, 
telephone (202) 488-5300, facsimile (202) 488-5563, TTY (202) 488-5562, e-mail 
fcc'®bcpi\veb.coin. 
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D. Accessible Formats 

! 1 5. People with Disabilities: To request materials in accessible fonnats for people with 
disabilities (Braille, large print, electronic files, audio format), send an e-mail to fcc504(5;fcc.gov or call 
the Consumer & Governmental Affairs Bureau at 202-418-0530 (voice). 202-418-0432 (tty). 

IV. ORDERING CLAUSE 

1 i 6. Accordingly, IT IS ORDERED that, pursuant to the authority contained in sections 4(i). 
4(j), 10. 218, 303(b). 303(r), and 403 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. 47 U.S.C. 

§§ 154(i), 154(j). 160, 218, 303(b), 303(r). and 403, this Notice oflnquiry IS ADOPTED. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Marlene 11, Dortch 
Secretary 
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STATEMENT OF 

CHAIRMAN JULIUS GENACHOVVSKI 

Re: Franmvork for Broadband Imeniet Sen'ice, GN Docket No. 10-127 


In March, we released our cauntr)''s first National Broadband Plan, an unprecedented, bold 
roadmap for America's broadband future. The Commission affirmed unanimously that: "Working to 
make sure that America has world-leading high-speed broadband networks — both wired and wireless — 
lies at the very' core of the FCC’s mission in the 21st Century." 

In this increasingly interconnected world, broadband is our most important platform for 
investment, economic growth, and job creation — and for addressing major national challenges such as 
education, health care, and public safety. 

As the National Broadband Plan recognized, however, America lags behind where if should be on 
broadband; the rest of the world isn’t standing still; and government has a limited but vital role to play in 
spurring ubiquitous, fast, competitive, and affordable broadband networks available to every American. 

In April, the DC Circuit issued a decision in the Comcast case that, unfortunately, created 
uncertainty in an area that had been widely regarded as settled. As our General Counsel has described, 
while acknowledging the agency's basic authority under the Communications Act to address issues of 
broadband access policy, the court opinion casts doubt on the particular legal theory the Commission had 
chosen to rely on for several years to support its efforts in this area. As others have described to me, this 
unwelcome decision was a curveball. 

Last month. I said the Commission would initiate a process to explore and ultimately find a 
solution and resolve the uncertainty created by the decision. In particular. I said the Commission would 
consider all appropriate legal theories that w'ould continue the same light-touch approach to broadband 
access policy that the agency has pursued for the past decade. 

Recently, the Chairmen of the key Senate and House Committees — Chainnen Rockefeller, Kerry. 
Waxman, and Boucher — launched a process to update the Communications .'\ct. 

Let me take this opportunity today to say clearly: I fully support this Congressional effort. A 
limited update of the Communications Act could lock in an effective broadband framework to promote 
investment and innovation, foster competition, and empower consumers. 1 commit all available FCC 
resources to assisting Congress in its consideration of how' to improve and clarify our communications 
laws. 


Meanwhile, in view of the court decision, and as the Congressional Chairs have requested, the 
FCC has an obligation to move forward with an open, constructive public-comment process to ask hard 
questions, to find a solution, and resolve the uncertainty that has been created. The Congressional and 
FCC processes are complementary. 

It’s important to note that the recent court decision did not opine on the initiatives and policies 
that we have laid out transparently in the National Broadband Plan and elsewhere. 

Our pro-investment, pro-innovation, pro-competition, pro-consumer policies remain unchanged 
and they remain essential for broadband in America. The purpose of the proceeding we launch today is to 
make sure those policies rest on a solid legal foundation by exploring and addressing the technical, legal 
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questions the court decision raises. 

For example, American businesses and consumers need safe and secure broadband networks, yet 
the court case raises questions about the right framework for the Commission to help protect against 
cyber-attacks. 

American businesses and consumers need broadband networks that reach every community and 
every American — rural and urban, regardless of circumstances — yet the court case raises questions about 
the right framework for the Commission to help bring the benefits of broadband to the tens of millions of 
Americans and the many schools, libraries, and other anchor institutions that either do not have access to 
adequate broadband networks or can't afford the service. 

American businesses and consumere need broadband networks that w ill serve as a powerful 
engine for investment and innovation, yet the court case raises questions about the right framework for 
the Commission to safeguard the freedom and openness of the Internet, which has fueled extraordinary 
investment and innovation, vast consumer benefits and choice, which has led to unprecedented 
opportunities to spread knowledge and facilitate new and diverse voices and which has for several 
years been protected by a bipartisan FCC. 

These and other issues affected by the court decision — like access by people with disabilities, like 
privacy — are real issues w ith real consequences for every American, and the nation’s agency with 
oversight responsibility for communications has a duty to address them. 

We do so today in an open and balanced way. The Notice of Inquiry we adopt puts out for 
comment, even-handedly, several possible solutions to the challenge created by the court case — including 
a Title 1 path, a full Title 11 path, and a middle-ground solution — the Third Way approach that 1 have 
previously described. The Notice also solicits new ideas. 

The Third Way approach was developed out of a desire to restore the status quo light-touch 
framework that existed prior to the court case. 

It was developed as a potential response to the court decision that would reject the extremes — a 
response that rejects both the extreme of applying extensive legacy phone regulation to broadband, and 
also rejects the extreme of eliminating FCC oversight of broadband. 

It's not hard to understand why companies subject to an agency's oversight would prefer no 
oversight at all if they had the chance. 

But a system of checks and balances in the communications sector has served our country w ell 
for many decades, fostering trillions of dollars of investment in wired and wireless communications 
netw orks, and in content, applications, and services — and creating countless jobs and consumer benefits. 

And there is no question that we need to pursue a framework and policy initiatives that encourage 
and unlock massive private investment. 

Internationally, the Third Way would enable continued leadership on communications policy and 
Internet freedom, while doing nothing would leave the U.S. virtually alone in the world in not having 
tools to protect broadband competition and consumers and preserve Internet freedom and openness. 

1 suggested the Third W'ay approach as a reasonable and narrowly tailored path for promoting the 
massive private investment we need in broadband, and achieving broadly supported policy goals. It is a 
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preferable alternative to the approach of applying full Title 11 to broadband, an approach that is 
unacceptable to me. 

While the term “Third Way” may be new to this debate, the model on which it is based is 
familiar. The Third Way is modeled on the highly successful deregulatory approach that the FCC has 
used for almost 20 years for mobile voice services: application of a small number of Title II provisions, 
with broad and reliable forbearance from all other provisions. 

The mobile voice experience has shown the wisdom of leaving pricing to competitive markets, as 
well as the ability of the Commission to forbear from regulation effectively and without backsliding. 
Industry has repeatedly hailed this framework as having spurred robust investment and innovation. 

So it is not surprising that the Third Way has received support from a broad array of businesses 
and investors, representing many billions of dollars of investment and serving millions of consumers and 
small and large enterprises. 

Supporters who believe the Third Way is a path to boost robust investment and competition in 

the U.S.— include major American Internet and technology companies, competitive broadband access 
providers, rural mobile companies, consumer electronics manufacturers, entertainment companies, 
successful investors and entrepreneurs, as well as leading consumer groups. 

Now, as we move forwai'd. my focus is not on any particular legal mechanism; my desire is 
simply that we restore the status quo and have a workable light-touch framework for broadband access. 

My core focus is on achieving vital national broadband goals to spur investment, innovation and 
our global competitiveness. In order to do that, we must solve the problem the Comcast case created. 

1 recognize that there are pros and cons to all of the potential solutions that have been raised, and 
that this isn’t an easy issue, or one without complexity, I remain open minded, 1 welcome the possibility 
of new ideas. 

I’m pleased that the announcement of an FCC process has already catalyzed action among 
stakeholders. I encourage these consensus-building actions and discussions to find an enforceable 
framework for broadband policy. 

rm pleased also that this process has produced healthy dialogue inside the Commission staff and 
among those of us on the bench. There are a number of different views as we begin tackling this issue. I 
believe firmly and deeply in the benefits of a free marketplace of ideas and its potential to produce the 
best answers to hard questions, as long as all keep open minds. 

1 ask only this of all participants in this discussion, inside and outside the Commission: Let's not 
pretend that the problems with the state of broadband in America don’t exist; let’s not pretend that the risk 
of excessive regulation is not real, or. at the other extreme, that the absence of basic protections for 
competition and consumers is acceptable. 

Instead, let’s put rhetoric and posturing aside, and w'ork together to solve the problem created by 
the court case, so that we can rise together to the major 2 1" century challenges of achieving U.S. world 
leadership in broadband and innovation, fostering sustainable economic growth and job creation, and 
bringing the benefits of broadband to all Americans. 
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STATEMENT OF 

COMMISSIONER MICHAEL J. COPES 

Re: Framework for Broadband Internet Service, GN Docket No. 10-127 

Between a few big industry p}a\'ers who never liked the telecommunications law passed by 
Congress and previous Commissions only too ready to sacrifice the public interest to special interests, 
consumers find themselves in quite a box. We are on the cusp of perhaps the greatest communications 
revolution since the printing press, yet we enter this new Digital Age arguably shorn of the ability to offer 
consumers the most basic of protections — such as insuring their security, safeguarding their privacy, 
providing them with the benefits of competition and making sure that dynamic new technologies are 
available to them and are open to the maximum extent possible — without needless gatekeeper control at 
the on-ramps to the information highway. 

For much of the past decade, the FCC took American consumers on a costly and damaging ride, 
moving broadband Internet connectivit\-’ outside the statutory Title II framework that applies to 
telecommunications carriers. This was a major flip-flop from the historic — and generally successful- 
approach of requiring non-discrimination in our communications networks. I didn't buy it — and now' we 
know' from its Comcast decision that the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals didn't buy it either. In fact, by 
taking the country on the joyless ride it did, the Commission essentially issued a gilt-edged invitation to 
the court to rule as it did. Previous Commissions are much more the culprit here than any court. After 
all. they were relying on an approach that was fundamentally at odds with the purposes set out in the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996. Anyone who thinks Congress envisioned deploying the new 
communications technologies and services of the Digital Age without the safeguards that generations of 
consumers and consumer advocates fought for and won has missed the meaning of the law and the intent 
of our elected representatives. I cannot believe that Congress ever envisioned that its fundamental 
statutory requirements could be made obsolete by a new service offering. 

Permitting this citaotic stand-off to persist can onl>’ leave consumers, innovators and even 
broadband companies themselves on an uncertain and perilous path. Today, in an effort to right the 
wrong-headed policies of recent years, we tackle one of the most difficult challenges ever to confront this 
Commission. I commend Chairman Genachowksi for launching this proceeding and I encourage its 
speediest possible resolution. Some believe that, to achieve one or more of our goals, the Commission 
could try — on a case-by-case basis — to make better-articulated Title 1 arguments that may persuade some 
court somewhere. Maybe. But case-by-case inevitably becomes court case-by-court case. Down this 
path would be years and years of dead-end delays, years without the most elemental public interest 
safeguards for broadband, and years of agency paralysis. It would be death by a thousand cuts. Why rest 
our case on the weakest part of the law when relying on the directly applicable stronger part of the statute 
is quicker, easier and. most importantly, consumer-friendlier? More years fighting back a costly and 
seemingly endless stream of court challenges to every action the Commission takes can only consign the 
United States to the digital dust as other countries focus on actually building out consumer-friendly 
advanced telecommunications {i.e.. broadband). 

How did we get here? It is a sad — and all too familiar— tale where the law was twisted to 
shamefully promote the interests of a powerful few ahead of the interests of consumers. It began in 2002 
with a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking on the classification of broadband services delivered by wireline 
providers. Then, just one month later and over the strong dissents of Commissioner Adelstein and me. 
the Commission issued a Declarator)’ Ruling that moved cable modem services away from any real 
oversight by classifying them as unregulated “‘information” services, subject only to the vague ancillary 
authority of Title I. Not only did that ruling place cable modem services into regulatory' never-never land, 
but it struck at the ver>' heart of this agency’s ability to do its job of protecting public safety, promoting 
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universal service, ensuring disabilities access, fostering competition and safeguarding consumers in a 
broadband world. In my 2002 dissent, 1 said that the Commission was taking "a gigantic leap down the 
road of removing core communications services from the statutory' frameworks established by Congress, 
substituting our own judgment for that of Congress and playing a game of regulatory' musical chairs by 
moving technologies and services from one statutory definition to another.*' We moved the chairs — but it 
sure wasn't musical. Throw into this bubbling cauldron of trouble one subsequent agency decision after 
another to grant big industry players forbearance from their legal requirements to promote competition 
and consumer choices and you begin to get the picture of how we spent the bulk of the past decade around 
here. 


I, for one, am worried about relying only on the good will of a few powerful companies to 
achieve this countiy's broadband hopes and dreams. We sec what price can be paid when critical 
industries operate with unfettered control and without reasonable and meaningful oversight. Look no 
further than the banking industry’s role in precipitating the recent financial meltdown or turn on your TV 
and watch what is taking place right now in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Throughout the course of the Commission’s dereguiatory binge, we were given repeated 
assurances that there was no need to worr\'. Somehow we would find enough jurisdiction under Title 1 
’•ancillary authority*' to do our job. In truth, and not to be too conspiratorial about it. I rather believe that 
those who devised this abdication of our oversight responsibilities did so fully aware of what they were 
doing and who they were really helping. And they pressed on. In 2005, the Commission extended its 
oversight abdication by reclassifying DSL. The die had been cast by then, .Justice Scalia and me to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and the challenge Commissioner Adelstein and 1 faced was to rescue what we 
could from The accident scene. About all we could manage was some — albeit inadequate — commitment 
that the Commission would have the ability to move forward with certain basic statutory obligations 
related to homeland security, universal service, disabilities access and competition, if it was wont to do 
so. It wasn’t often wont to do so. More fonnatively, we were able to win Commission adoption for the 
historic Statement of Policy on Internet openness — something which I had long advocated. We couldn’t 
get all the way there in that Statement, but we laid down the markers which I hope the present 
Commission will extend in the months ahead. 

In sum, the Commission had moved its authority and oversight of advanced telecommunications 
to a part of the statute where those services would have a steep hill to climb to win even the most basic 
consumer safeguards. But let’s be clear here. We still have the original authority the Commission moved 
away from. It reposes in the statute, it is there for us to use — by sun-up tomorrow, if we choose. It rests 
on history and precedent. And, soundly argued in court, it puts us on much firmer legal footing to survive 
the inevitable industry challenges that are coming anyway than does trying to stand our ground on the 
quicksand of Title 1. We need to reclaim oiir authority. 

One other thing is at risk here — something pretty huge. ! haven't yet mentioned the National 
Broadband Plan, the proud achievement of Chairman Genachowski's Broadband Team here at the 
Commission. The Team worked for nearly a year to provide our country with something it lacked (and 
almost every other leading industrial country possessed) — a national strategy to encourage the 
deployment and adoption of high-value, high-speed broadband for every citizen in the land. The Comcast 
decision puts crucial parts of the National Broadband Plan in jeopardy and on hold — potentially 
squandering the nation's historic opporlimily to build this vita) infrastructure of the Twenty-first century 
that will open so many doors for so many people. 

We cannot let that happen. Too much is at stake. Our global competitiveness depends on this 
new telecommunications infrastructure. Broadband is not technology for technology’s sake — it is 
important because it really can be our “Great Enabler." This is technology that intersects with every great 
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challenge confronting our nation — improving energy efficiency, hailing climate degradation, improving 
healthcare for all our citizens, educating our young (and our old, too), helping individuals with disabilities 
to realize their full potential, creating new public safety tools for first responders and opening the doors of 
economic and social opportunity' for all. Broadband connectivity is about even more than that. 
Increasingly our national conversation, our news and information, our knowledge of one another, will 
depend upon access to the Internet. Each of these challenges 1 have mentioned has a broadband 
component as part of its solution. None has a solution without this broadband component. Private 
enterprise must lead the way with investment and innovation in broadband, to be sure. But only when it 
is accompanied by visionary public policy and meaningful oversight can we ensure that broadband will 
get built out to places where business has no incentive to go. We can no longer afford digital divides 
between haves and have-nots, between those living in big cities and those living in rural areas or on tribal 
lands, between the able-bodied and persons with disabilities. 

Since the Comcast decision. 1 have heard opponents of reclassification make a number of self- 
serving arguments that range from the often-frivolous to the sometiines-nonsensical. For starters, let me 
be clear. Despite ail the spin to the contrary, we are not talking — even remotely — about regulating the 
Internet. We are talking about meaningful oversight of the infrastructure and services that allow 
Americans to get to the Internet. This isn't about government regulating the Internet — it's about making 
sure that consumers, rather than a handful of entrenched incumbents, have ma,ximum control over their 
access to the Internet. 

1 have also heard the peiplexing contention by some that the Commission cannot move back to 
Title II classification because there have been no "changed circumstances." which are supposedly needed 
to justify such a correction. No changed circumstances? Have the mind-bending changes we have seen 
throughout the country and around the world due to broadband access to the internet been anything short 
of revolutionary? 1 don't think so. The market for broadband technologies and services, and the ways in 
which we as a people communicate, have undergone seismic changes over just the last decade. 

Remember that it was not so long ago that many Americans were just getting used to the Internet, and 
independent Internet service providers like AOL and CompuServe were the names of the game. Since 
then, it is a few huge access providers that have become the only real broadband game in town. Resellers 
and competitive local telephone companies have been driven from the field, for the most part. And 
competition — that wonderful goal of the 1 996 Telecommunications Act — reposes more in our hopes and 
dreams than it does on the bottom line of the monthly phone and cable bills we all get to pay. How can 
anyone fail to find "changed circumstances" in these revolutionary transformations? 

So beware of all the slick PR you hear, and remember that much of it is coming from lavishly- 
funded corporate interests whose latest idea of a “triple play” is this: ( 1 ) slash the FCC's broadband 
authority; (2) gut the National Broadband Plan; and (3) kill the open Internet. 

Today we launch a proceeding to look at the options available to us. Should we continue down 
our failed Title I path? Should we reh- on the full range of Title II requirements and safeguards? Or 
should we take a "third way’’ by applying a limited number of fundamental provisions of Title II to 
Internet access service? 1 have said before that plain and simple Title 11 reclassification through a 
prompt — and by that 1 meant immediate — declaratory ruling, accompanied by limited, targeted 
forbearance from certain provisions — would have been the quickest and cleanest way to remove all 
question marks. Clear rules of the road don't just help consumers — they provide clarity and certainty to 
business, too. My former boss, the legendan' Senator Fritz Hollings, frequently reminded us that 
"business can’t operate w'ith a question mark." Commission policies over the past decade have been 
replete w ith question marks for business, for consumers, for all of us. 

So let’s develop the record through this Notice, as quickly as we can. Let’s then analyze the 
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record, develop final recommendations and vote them out with the sense of urgency that the present 
situation compels. Let us put an end to a decade of detours and derailment, and ensure, for every 
American, a communications infrastructure that serves their purposes, protects their interests and 
vindicates the awesome promise of the Digital Age. 
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DISSENTING STATEMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER ROBERT M. McDOWELL 

Re: Framework for Broadband Internet Service, GN Docket No. i 0- 1 27 

First, I can't emphasize enough that we all want an open Internet that maximizes consumers’ 
freedom. It is important to remember that an open and freedom-enhancing Internet is what we have today 
as the result of a decades-old, bipartisan and international consensus that governments should not 
interfere with Internet network management issues. At the same time, authorities should discourage and 
punish anti-competitive conduct, and they have the legal means to do so today as they have had for 
decades. 


Before 1 go further, however. I thank the Chairman for his graciousness and generosity 
throughout this debate. He has consistently extended his hand in a willingness to discuss the issues. I'd 
like to underscore that 90 percent of what we accomplish at the FCC is not only bipartisan but unanimous 
as well. Few governmental institutions can make such a claim. That also means, however, that we 
disagree on one in 10 proceedings. Disagreement and debate are healthy and necessary components of a 
functioning democracy . Today’s Notice of Inquiry is one of those moments of strong, but respectful, 
disagreement. 

I laving said that, I also thank the Chairman, his legal team and the bureau staff for w riting a NOI 
that contains several open-ended questions that provide ample opportunity for public comment. 

Nonetheless. 1 disagree w ith the premise of this proceeding. Not only is the idea of classifying 
broadband Internet access as common carriage under Title II unnecessary, already it has caused harm in 
the marketplace. 

As a threshold matter, classifying broadband as a Title 11 service is not necessary to implement 
the recommendations of the National Broadband Plan. The Comcast decision certainly does not affect 
our ability to reallocate spectrum, one of the central pillars ofthe Plan. Nor does the decision undermine 
our authority to reform our Universal Service program, the other major component of the Plan. In the 
unlikely event that a court decided against granting us Chevron deference in the pursuit of directly 
supporting broadband with Universal Service distributions, the FCC could tie future subsidies to 
broadband deployment. This idea was agreed to in principle by a bipartisan group of four Commissioners 
in late 2008, and I remain optimistic that we could successfully defend such an idea on appeal. 

In fact, the Comcast decision was quite limited in its scope. The court merely held that Title I 
does not grant us authority to regulate Internet network management. It reasoned that the Commission 
could not do so because its ancillary authority over Internet service providers w'as not tethered to a 
specific Congressional mandate. In short, if the Commission would like to regulate that activity, it must 
wait for Congress to change the law. We are not Congress. 

As a young attorney 20 years ago, 1 cut my legal teeth on Title II, Over the decades, an 
overwhelming consensus emerged among tech companies and policy makers from both parties to insulate 
new technologies from the application of early 20th Century common carrier regulations. The 
fundamental Title II rules from the Communications Act of 1934, which the majority seeks to apply to 
today's broadband sector, are the same regulations adopted in the late 1 9"' Century for the railroad 
monopolies. In essence, the Commission is seeking to impose 19''' Century-style regulations designed for 
monopolies on competitive, dynamic, and complex 2 1" Century' Internet technologies. 

The ideas put forth for comment in today’s NOI are not new. In fact, they were discussed and 
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discarded in an overwhelmingly bipartisan way in the 1990s. Let's look back at a 1998 Commission 
report under the leadership of Bill Kennard, Chainnan during President Clinion's second term: 

Turning specifically to the matter of Internet access, we note that 
classifying Internet access ser\dces as telecommunications services could 
have significant consequences for the global development of the internet. 

We recognize the unique qualities of the Internet, and do not presume 
that legacy regulator}' framewwks are appropriately applied to it."‘” 

Just two years later. thcn-Chairman Kennard said: 

It just doesn’t make sense to apply hundred-year-oid regulations meant 
for copper wires and giant switching stations to the IP networks of today. 

. . . We now' know that decisions once made by governments can be 
made better and faster by consumers, and we know that markets can 
move faster than lavvs.'^' 

And here's what the Clinton W'hile House had to say about placing legacy regulations on the 

Internet; 


W^e should not assume . . . that the regulatory frameworks established 
over the past sixty years for telecommunications, radio and television fit 
the Internet. 

The regulatory regime suggested by the majority today is likely to create asymmetries in the 
market place. For example, investment and innovation at the "edge" of the Internet, specifically devices 
and applications, are largely unfettered by regulation. This is as it should be. But the proposed new' 
regime will place the heavy thumb of government on the scale of a free market to the point where 
innovation and investment in the "core" of the 'Net are subjected to the whims of ‘"Mother-May-I" 
regulators. Although I have a tremendous amount of respect for my colleagues, no one can predict who 
will occupy these chairs in the future, or how they w'ill act. Or. as Senator Olympia Snowe warned the 
Commission in a letter earlier this month: 

I am concerned about the long-term implications such classification 
could have on innovation occurring in all segments of the Internet supply 
chain and the uncertainty that would prevail, since nothing precludes 
future Commissioners from retracting the very rules you plan to 
implement. 

Moreover, the agency’s dramatic attempt to regulate broadband Internet access services comes at 
a time w hen consumers are demanding more convergence between the core and the edge. While 


f-ederal-Siaie Joint Board on Vnixersal Service, CC Docket No. 96-45, Report to Congress. l.> FCC Red. 
11501482 ( 1998 ). 

Remarks of the Honorable W’illiam E, Kennard, Chairman. FCC, Ibice Over Xei Conference: Internet 
Telephony: America Is /ra////7g (Sept. 12, 2000). 

The White House. 1 Framework for Global Electronic Commerce K 1997). 

Letter from the Honorable Olympia Snowe, United States Senator, to the Honorable Julius Genachowski. 
Chairman, FCC (June 1,2010). 
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consumers and their suppliers in a competitive marketplace have been erasing lines of distinction 
separating tech business models, the Commission is proposing to up-end market trends and draw artitlciai 
legal lines to create new regulatory silos. 

Investors and international observers are expressing serious concerns about what the FCC is 
poised to do. In the past two weeks 1 have traveled to New York and Europe. I have met with a diverse 
assortment of investors, market analysts, regulators, business people and academics. At eveiy turn. I was 
met with confusion and questions regarding the idea of regulating broadband as an old-fashioned phone 
service. For decades now, the international consensus has been for governments to keep their hands off 
the internet and to leave Internet governance decisions to time-tested non-govemmental technical groups. 
Once that precedent is broken, it will become harder to make the case against more nefarious states that 
are meddling with the Internet in even more extensive ways than are contemplated here, in short, we will 
have lost the moral high ground. Again, a version of this scenario was foreseen by the Clinton 
Administration’s Secretary of Commerce, William Daley, in 1997: 

[W]e have been working with the private sector to convince other nations 
of the advantages of a user empowerment approach over cumbersome 
government regulation of the intemei.^^" 

Analysts are counseling a wide variety of investors to withhold badly needed investment capital 
in fear of regulatory uncertainty and litigation risks. While Title II classification is being advanced in the 
name of furthering broadband deployment, it may have the unintended consequence of stunting grov\'lh in 
this sector. Or, as written this w'eek on a business website: 

But while it's business as usual now, capital investment will come down 
if Title II becomes a reality, said Credit Suisse telecom services 
dir[ector] Jonathan Chaplin. Me said the next place companies would 
look to capture some of the return is costs, which would mean jobs. 

In fact, one recent economist's study estimates that a net i.5 million jobs could be put at risk by a 
Title II classification. 

These thoughts aren’t coming just from Wall Street, but from those who represent America’s 
small and disadvantaged businesses as well. Listen to last month’s remarks of David Honig of the 
Minority Media and Telecommunications Council: 

Lender and investor uncertainty stemming from potentially years of 
litigation over Title 11 reclassification could make it profoundly difficult 
for MBEs and new entrants to secure financing. MBEs, especially, 
continue to experience great difficulty securing access to capital in the 


" ^ Remarks of the Honorable William M. Daley. Secretary, U.S. Dept, of Commerce. Internet Online Summit: 
Focus on the Children (Dec. 2. 1997). 

Slree( Talk. CableFAX. June 14, 2010. 

' Coleman Bazelon. The Employment and Economic Impacts ofh'elM ork Seutrality Regulation: An Empirical 
(Apr. 23,2010). 
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broadband space.’’* 

Members of Congress also are asking the Commission to abandon the Title II route citing the 
investment and economic risk that they fear will come with it. Here is a segment of a letter from 74 
Democratic House Members: 

The uncertainty this proposal creates will jeopardize jobs and deter 
needed investment for years to come. The significant regulatory impact 
of reclassifying broadband service is not something that should be taken 
lightly and should not be done without additional direction from 
Congress. We urge you not to move forward with a proposal that 
undermines critically important investment in broadband and the jobs 
that come with it.’” 

In fact, a large bipartisan majority of Congress - consisting of at least 291 Members - has 
weighed in asking the Commission to discard this idea or at least to wait for Congress to act. In other 
words, a commanding majority of the directly elected representatives of the American people do not want 
the FCC to try to regulate broadband Internet access as a monopoly phone service. 

If my colleagues feel compelled to act, however. I hope that they would keep an open mind about 
an idea I have proffered for a couple of years now and that would certainly withstand appeal. In the 
absence of new rules, which already have started to create uncertainty and will be litigated in court for 
years, let us create a new role for the FCC to spotlight allegations of anti-competitive conduct while 
working with non-governmental Internet governance groups and consumer protection and antitrust 
agencies. In each of the small number of cases cited by proponents of network management rules, all 
were rectified quickly, w’ithoiit new rules. The recently announced technical advisory group could serve 
as a component of such an endeavor. 

Additionally, it is my hope that instead of diverting precious resources towards creating new 
regulations, we focus on adopting policies Ihat will help create abundance, competition and jobs. For 
instance, we could recapture the bipartisan and unanimous spirit of 2008 when the Commission approved 
the concept of unlicensed use of the television white spaces. This effort needs to be reenergized. 
American consumers will benefit tremendously from the unimaginable applications and devices that will 
use white spaces. Use of this spectrum also is an antidote to potential anti-competitive conduct by 
broadband providers as it will inject more competition into the “last mile." For instance, if one last-mile 
broadband prov ider were to act in an anti-competitive way, it would risk losing its customer to a white 
spaces provider. Or. as the Commission unanimously stated in 2008: 

We also anticipate that these new devices will have economic benefits 
for consumers and businesses by facilitating the development of 
additional competition in the broadband market. ’” 


’ ' Letter from David Honig, Counsel, Minority Media Telecommunications Council, to Mariene H. Dortch, 
Secretary'. FCC (May 7. 2010). 

Letter from the Honorable A1 Green el a/.. U.S. House of Representatives, to the Honorable Julius Genachowski, 
Chairman. FCC (May 24, 2010). 

Cniicemed Opevalio/i in the Tl' Broadcasl Bands: Additional Spectrum for Unlicensed Devices Belov 900 MHz 
and in the 3 GHz Band. FT Docket No. 02-380. Second Report and Order and Memorandum Opinion and Order, 23 
FCC Red 16807, i; 32 (Nov, 4, 2008); Erratum. 24 FCC Red 109 (Jan. 9, 2009). 
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In sum, the Commission has many avenues it can pursue to further the cause of more broadband 
deployment and adoption without having to take on the risks associated with a Title !) classification, i 
respectfully ask my colleagues to listen to the growing choius of a large and bipartisan majority of voices 
in Congress and consider these different paths in lieu of the course they are embarking upon now. In the 
meantime, 1 fundamentally disagree with the premise that has been offered to support this item. As a 
result. ! respectfully dissent. 
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STATEMENT OF 

COMMISSIONER MIGNON L. CLYBURN 

Re: Framework for Broadband Internet Service, GN Docket No. 10-127 

Thank you Austin, and to your team for your superb work on this item. It is essential that we ask 
probing questions that enable us to gather the information required to inake informed and sensible policy 
decisions. This Notice of Inquiry sets forth the leading theories about how we can accomplish our shared 
goals for broadband service in the wake of the D.C. Circuit’s Comcast decision. It affords all interested 
parties - industry, public interest groups, public officials, and ordinary' Americans -- the opportunity to 
weigh in on the specific legal and policy merits of those proposals. The item succeeds in taking a difficult 
and combustible topic and presenting it in a way that should produce meaningful and fruitful discourse. 

My fear, however, is that there are efforts underw'ay designed to stifle at all costs our ability to 
engage in reasonable and productive discussion about these pressing issues. Indeed, it appears that we are 
a long w'ay from a sincere debate on the merits of these proposals. There is, I believe, a great deal of 
misinformation being disseminated, which is creating misplaced anxiety. 

Perhaps most notably, one of the current narratives being put forth is that proceeding with this 
inquiry - let alone a change in classification - would freeze investment in the networks. This argument, 
however, is specious. First, notable telecommunications analysts at fimis such as Bank of America 
Merrill Lynch, UBS. and Goldman Sachs have each asserted that the public reaction by industry to the 
Chairman’s proposal is overblown. In fact, they believe the current landscape presents a tremendous 
buying opportunity. As one well-regarded analyst stated: 

[T]he FCC's ‘'Third Way” reclassification largely keeps the status quo intact, with key 
points being: 1) no rate regulation, 2) no unbundling, to require Cable to share its 
networks, 3) the forbearance is difficult to overturn, 4) no inconsistent state regulation, 

[(.S)] provides no competitive advantage to DBS or Telco vs. Cable and [(6)] Wireless has 
a similar “Third Way” reclassification, w hich has not negatively' impacted the business 
model. 

Second, the public relations campaign being waged by some may itself be the catalyst for doubts 
about investment. There should be no surprise when the all-out effort to spin the Chairman’s proposal as 
one that entails extensive regulation scares off potential investors. If you yell "The sky is falling!” 
enough times, people will eventually take cover. 

Third, as noted earlier, wireless voice communications are currently subject to a nearly identical 
regulatory regime, and that sector, as you know, has flourished. In fact, as some of my colleagues shared 
at the agenda meeting last month, the level of investment in the wireless sector has been mind-boggling. 
Investors and companies have poured billions and billions of dollars into an industry subject to Titles II 
and 111. Massive investment has taken place - and continues to take place - under a parallel paradigm. 

But 1 can understand why powerful companies balk at government oversight. They view any 
government authority as a threat to their unbridled freedom. Indeed, if it were up to them, we would not 
enact rules; but rather, rely on "voluntary' organizations and forums” made up solely of industry personnel 
to give us advice on how to serve as a backstop for consumers. 1 suppose one benefit of this model is that 


Pull back is a buying opportunity, Cable/Satellite, Bank of .America Merrill Lynch (May 6, 2010) (.lessica Reif 
Cohen). 
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1 could significantly shorten my workday. 

The problem for me, however, is that 1 truly care about ensuring that everyone has the 
opportunity to get broadband through our universal service program. 1 take seriously the threats to our 
cyber security. 1 know all too well the challenge the Internet poses to our privacy. I believe strongly that 
ISP speeds and bills should be transparent. And I am committed to ensuring that people with disabilities 
have meaningful access to all that broadband has to offer. There is no effort, no matter ho«' well-funded 
and coordinated, that will undermine my belief in these essential goals. 

Today's NOI is a positive step towards fulfilling some key aspects of the National Broadband 
Plan, among other things. 1 intend on working closely with those companies, organizations, and 
individuals who engage seriously and forthrightly with these difficult issues. By working together. I have 
no doubt that we can produce an outcome that both continues to foster investment and innovation and 
serves the American people. 

Thank you. Mr, Chairman, for showing great leadership and vision. 1 am pleased to support this 

inquiry'. 
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DISSENTING STATEMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER MEREDITH A. BAKER 

Re: Framework for Broadband Internet Service. GN Docket No. 10-127 

The foundation of a strong national broadband policy is already in place, and we do not need to 
alter the regulatory classification of broadband Internet access service to achieve the important goals 
unanimously agreed to in the Joint Statement on Broadband.'’'*’ We have a proven way forward under the 
e, listing “information services” classification by lawfully asserting our direct and ancillary authority to 
address universal service reform, disability access, and other consensus policy goals. 1 greatly 
appreciate the Chairman’s inclusion of a robust and balanced discussion of how the Commission could 
proceed based upon the existing classification, and hope this demonstrates a good faith effort to reach a 
true bipartisan solution. 

Unfortunately, I am compelled to dissent because there are significant consequences to even 
initiating this far-reaching proceeding. Although 1 generally support building robust public records to 
bolster the Commission’s work and asking questions that lead to a developed analysis of all sides of an 
issue, this is the rare case where opening a proceeding creates so much regulatory uncertainty that it 
harms incentives for investment in broadband infrastructure and makes providers and investors alike think 
twice about moving forw ard with network investments under this dark regulatory cloud. This outcome 
can only harm consumers who need better, faster, and more ubiquitous broadband today. For those that 
suggest the D.C. Circuit forced our hand, 1 respectfully disagree. Nothing in the recent Comcast decision 
requires the Commission to revisit broadband’s classification. 

1 also have significant concerns that the outcome in this proceeding has been prejudged. The 
Chairman has publicly endorsed the so-called “Third Way" approach in the days leading up to this 
Notice, and 1 cannot support such a conclusion. At the outset, 1 reject the effort to re-brand a Title 11 
classification with forbearance as a middle ground, it is not. There will be time to address all of the legal 
and factual infiniiities of a Title 11 approach for broadband, and its adverse impact on capital markets, 
consumer welfare, and international regulatory nonns. Today, I will limit my initial comments to the 
central question of legal and regulatory predictability. This approach will subject the Internet and 
consumers to years of litigation and uncertainty, 1 acknowledge that retaining our Title 1 framework is 
not without some legal risk too-no approach is. It is, however, substantially less risky than reclassifying 
broadband and overturning forty years of Commission precedent codified by Congress, and affirmed by 
the courts. And, if legal certainty is paramount, only Congress has the ability to provide the Commission 
with clear jurisdictional footing and direction to move forward to tackle the challenges of the broadband 
age. 


It is also important to view this proceeding in context of other recent statements in which the 
Commission has conveyed a pessimistic view of competition and market conditions. First, w e had the 
National Broadband Plan that did not conclude that having more that 80 percent of Americans living in 
markets with more than one provider capable of offering download speeds in excess of 4 Mpbs was a 
success. Last month, the Commission was silent as to whether a wireless market in w hich 91 .3 percent of 


Joint SiaiemenI on Broadband. GN Docket No. 10-66, FCC 10-42 {Mar. 16. 2010). 

Remarks of Commissioner Meredith .Attwell Baker at Broadband Policy Summit VI, The Proven Way: A 
Regulatory Approach to Promote the Public interest by Creating Jobs, Fostering Investment, and Driving Broadband 
Opportunity' (June 10. 2010). 
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Americans can choose from four or more providers is competitive. Then, in releasing consumer survey 
results this month, the Consumer & Governmental Affairs Bureau's headline was that 80 percent of 
households do not know their broadband speeds. The more important and positive fact to me was that 91 
percent of consumers are satisfied with their broadband speed, yet that finding received significantly less 
attention. The next test will be the section 706 report in which the Commission will have to evaluate 
whether broadband deployment is timely and reasonable, a finding that has been made in the affirmative 
in ever)' prior report. Taken as a whole, I have concerns that these statements represent a view that 
government should try to engineer better results, and a Title II classification would certainly provide a 
stronger platform from which to take a more intrusive regulatory approach. I recognize that industiy 
alone will not solve eveiy challenge and no commercial market is perfect, but I fear that a more proactive 
broadband regulatory approach \^'ould adversely affect consumers, competition, and investment. 

I want to thank tlie staff for the hard work that went into this item, and I truly appreciate that this 
Notice does not close the door on Title I. 1 agree with the Chairman that we share many of the same 
policy goals, and I commit to working with my colleagues constructively on a consensus broadband 
agenda. Reclassifying and regulating an entire sector of the Internet is not necessary to achieve this. I am 
hopeful that this proceeding will not divert the agency's or industry’s resources and attention away from 
addressing the core spectrum, broadband adoption, and broadband deployment challenges facing our 
nation in the months to come. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON. DC 20554 

May 5, 2010 


The Honorable Henry A. Waxman 
Chairman 

Committee on Energy and Commerce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Waxman: 

Attached please find my responses to the written questions for the record 
following my appearance before the Subcommittee on Communications, Technolo^, 
and the Internet on March 25, 2010, at the hearing entitled “Oversight of the Federal 
Communications Commission: The National Broadband Plan.” 

Warm regards, 

fkMcQ^ 

Michael J. Copps 


Enclosure 
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Questions for the Record from the Honorable John D. Dingell 

1. On page 92, the National Broadband Plan states, “If the FCC does not receive 
authorization to conduct incentive auctions, or if the incentive auctions do not yield a 
significant amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms.” Will these 
“other mechanisms” be completely voluntary, as the plan makes patently clear will be 
the case for spectrum incentive auctions? Please explain your response. 

Connecting America: The National Broadband Plan is a document created by Federal 
Communications Commission staff. Thus 1 cannot speak with certainty about the full range 
of what “other mechanisms” were envisioned in their deliberations. I do note that Chairman 
Genachowski has emphasized several times that he views this undertaking as voluntary. 

Broadcasting is uniquely situated to serve the public interest by reflecting local communities 
and providing a platform for diverse voices. Sadly, reckless decisions by both the private 
sector and the public sector have wreaked havoc on our broadcasters and, more importantly, 
on American viewers. 1 certainly understand the call in the National Broadband Plan to 
examine the possibility of reallocation and auctioning of some of the broadcasting spectrum, 
and the importance of additional spectrum to expand competition and innovation in wireless 
broadband. That said, I believe that much work still needs to be done. First and foremost, I 
have encouraged a thorough examination of what spectrum is being used and for what 
purpose, to what extent it is being used, and whether any higher public interest use would be 
served by reallocation. When it comes to broadcast spectrum, 1 believe we need to 
understand whether an individual station is serving its public interest obligations before any 
decision is made about reallocation and auction of that spectrum, whether such action is 
voluntary or otherwise, 

2. Does the Commission possess the authority, whether under the Communications Act of 
1934, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, or otherwise, with which to require 
broadband network owners to unbundle access to their networks? Please explain your 
response, including relevant citations of statute if you believe the Commission does 
indeed possess the authority required to unbundle access to broadband networks. 

Yes, the Commission does possess the authority to require broadband network owners to 
unbundle access to their networks. Section 251(c)(3) of the Telecommunications Act of 
1996 placed a duty on incumbent local exchange carriers to provide unbundled network 
elements to requesting telecommunications carriers. It is difficult to find any ambiguity in 
this provision. 

3. Do you believe unbundling access to broadband networks will have a chilling effect on 
further private investments in broadband infrastructure? Please explain your 
response. 

As an initial matter, I would note that the National Broadband Plan does not propose the kind 
of unbundling the question posits. That being said, I do not believe that unbundling access to 
broadband networks would have a chilling effect on further private investments in broadband 
infrastructure. I believe that the demand for broadband is great and growing, and that there 
can be many and diverse lucrative business models for broadband deployment. 
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4. Does the Commission eventually intend to require unbundled access to broadband 
networks? Please explain your response. 

1 cannot speak for the membership of the Commission. Speaking as one Commissioner, I 
would be interested in a robust dialogue concerning such a requirement. 

5. Chapter Five of the National Broadband Plan mentions Wireless Communications 
Services (WCS) band as a source of new spectrum. On February 16, 2010, 1 sent a 
letter to the Commission highlighting my concern that opening this spectrum for mobile 
broadband services may result in interference with satellite radio signals, which reflects 
a 1997 declaration by Commission engineers that this would likely be the case. Please 
indicate unequivocally (“yes” or “no”) whether there will be interference with satellite 
radio signals if WCS spectrum is opened for use by mobile broadband devices. 

Further, please describe what specific actions the Commission will take to ensure there 
is no interference, including the safeguards the Commission will require to stop any 
interference that may arise. 

The proceeding to establish rules on interference protection among Wireless 
Communications Service (WCS) devices. Satellite Digital Audio Radio Service (SDARS) 
receivers and aeronautical flight testing equipment has been pending for too long. While we 
clearly need to unleash the mobile broadband potential of the WCS spectrum, we must 
ensure that incumbent operators are not subject to any harmful interference. Testing to see 
what kinds of interference may or may not exist has been a challenging process, to say the 
least. I am heartened by the inclusion in the draft rules of protective guard bands of 2.5 MHz 
each, reduced out-of-band emissions and other technical safeguards already included in the 
draft rules to safeguard satellite radio subscribers and other users from interference. I am 
also pleased that the draft rules duly acknowledge the fact that satellite radio is the incumbent 
service — and that, should interference occur, the new WCS entrants would have to correct it. 
These draft rules have been out for public comment, and I look forward to reviewing the 
record to maximize the use of the people’s spectrum and to safeguard against interference. 

6. Will the Commission provide advance notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and allow 
for public comment prior to their implementation? 

Yes, the Commission released a public notice seeking comment on the rules related to 
interference protection among WCS, SD.ARS (satellite radio) and aeronautical flight testing. 
Included in the public notice is the text of the draft rules. I look forward to reviewing the full 
record to ensure that the rules provide a sound approach to facilitating mobile broadband 
operations in the WCS spectrum, while ensuring protection against harmful interference to 
the existing operators. 

7. As you may be aware, I am a long-time supporter of public broadcasting, or what the 
National Broadband Plan refers to as “public media.” As such, I appreciate the plan’s 
acknowledgment that public media play a vital and unique role in our democracy. On 
page 92, however, the plan call for “a trust fund for digital public media that is 
endowed by the revenues from a voluntary auction of spectrum licensed to public 
television,” which I believe is something that cannot be done with out an act of 
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Congress. I would imagine our country’s public television stations would be cautious 
about this approach. If no public television station volunteers for this proposed 
auction, will the Commission reallocate spectrum anyway? Please explain your 
response. 

As explained in my response to Question 1, the public interest serves as my guide in 
decisions related to the allocation of the people’s spectrum resource. ! understand the call in 
the National Broadband Plan to examine the possibility of reallocation and auctioning of 
some of the broadcasting spectrum, and the importance of additional spectrum to expand 
competition and innovation in wireless broadband. That said, I believe that much work still 
needs to be done. First and foremost, 1 have encouraged a thorough examination of what 
spectnim is being used and for what purpose, to what extent it is being used, and whether any 
higher public interest use will be served by reallocation. When it comes to broadcast 
spectrum, 1 believe we need to understand whether an individual station is serving its public 
interest obligations before any decision is made about reallocation and auction of that 
spectrum. 

8. The National Broadband Plan also notes that public media are at a crossroads with 
respect to content delivery. Though there is a plethora of digitally distributed content, 
our public media system is structured predominantly around broadcast-based 
communications. To implement the National Broadband Plan, will the Commission 
propose amendments to the Public Broadcasting Act? If so, please provide those 
amendments and detailed explanations of them, including why they are necessary. 

I am not aware of the Commission’s plans to offer any recommendations to Congress 
regarding public media beyond what is already included in the National Broadband Plan. 

9. What is the exact number of recommendations the National Broadband Plan makes to 
the Congress? Please provide a complete list of those recommendations. In addition, 
please provide a list of the items in the plan that require congressional action or 
additional authority from the Congress, including an explanation of such action and/or 
additional authority. 


Please see the response submitted by Chairman Genachowski for the requested lists and 
explanations. 
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Questions for the Record from the Honorable Anna Eshoo 

1. AWS-3 Spectrum Deployment 

The Commission and its staff have demonstrated a sense of urgency in drafting this 
Report. I’m convinced, based on the testimony presented here, that the Commission 
reeognizes the need for speed. But I continue to have some concerns, especially when if 
comes to spurring competition with new and innovative uses of the spectrum. Too many 
entrenched interests seem to be able to stop new ideas from taking root through 
delaying tactics that keep spectrum concentrated in the hands of larger carriers. 

The Commission has to work together in an expeditious fashion to deploy already 
available spectrum. If we’re going to see that 100 megabits reach 100 million homes the 
FCC has to begin to complete rulemakings faster so that we see immediate action. I am 
disappointed that the Advanced Wireless Spectrum (3) was not recommended for 
immediate deployment - that’s a proceeding that was teed up years ago. Businesses 
can’t be expected to participate in a hackneyed process that leaves them wondering and 
losing money for years. 

Also, I have heard that the Department of Defense’s (DOD) 1755-1780 MHz spectrum 
band that the National Broadband Plan is considering pairing with AWS-3 is currently 
jam packed with vital systems including drones for air strikes in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and border security here at home, and that the systems in that band cost over 
SlOO billion and cannot be relocated until 2030. Could you comment on this matter? 

I have always supported putting the public spectrum resource to the best public interest use 
for the American people, and have encouraged expeditious resolution of the outstanding 
issues related to the AWS-3 spectrum. Commission staff has had discussions with the 
National Telecommunications and Information Administration, as the spectrum 
representative for Executive Branch agencies, to explore the possibility of making more 
spectrum available in the 1 755-1850 MHz band. This exploration was undertaken to provide 
maximum options to the Commission for making the most effective use of the spectrum, 
including the possibility of globally harmonized paired spectrum. 1 look forward to hearing 
from the staff, as well as the Executive Branch, on whether such a possibility exists — and, if 
so, whether it should be pursued. 

2. Since there is no evidence or data in the National Broadband Plan supporting this 
possible pairing, did anyone at the Commission contact DOD officials to get the real 
picture on reallocating DOD’s spectrum during the preparation of the National 
Broadband Plan? 

If so, please make available to me and my colleagues the data from the DoD or the 
Administration suggesting the possibility of reallocating federal spectrum to pair with 
the AWS-3 band. 

Commission staff, in collaboration with NTIA staff, have been looking into whether there is 
a possibility of reallocating federal spectrum to pair with the AWS-3 band. I understand that 
they continue to look at and discuss this matter. 
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3. I want to know what you will do individually to move us forward. If you don’t find 
paired spectrum by the October deadline outlined in the report, will you actually 
auction the spectrum and put it in use as soon as possible? 

I believe we need to move forward expeditiously to make the AWS-3 spectrum, in whatever 
form maximizes the public interest, available quickly. 1 will continue to work with my 
colleagues to prevent delay. 

4. With this in mind, I did not see any immediate, specific recommended actions in the 
Plan that would have the FCC create new broadband competition through the use of 
spectrum. What specific actions will you be taking in the short term, say in the next 3 
months, that will provide spectrum so we can help create new entrants to the 
broadband market? 

Competition serves a critical role in safeguarding the interests of American consumers in 
terms of price, service quality and innovation. I have long been critical of the increasing 
consolidation in the wireless market, and believe the Commission needs to quickly take steps 
to expand competitive opportunity and to ensure consumer protection. The Commission 
recently released a schedule to provide targets for implementation of many recommendations 
in the National Broadband Plan. As part of that, the Commission will soon resolve the long- 
outstanding issue of interference protection between Wireless Communications Service 
(WCS) broadband devices and satellite radio - to unleash the mobile broadband potential of 
the WCS spectrum while ensuring existing operators are not subject to harmful interference. 
This is the first of many actions that I hope will expand competitive pressure in the wireless 
market. The Commission will also soon address the state of competition in the U.S. wireless 
industry in the 14“’ Annual Wireless Competition Report. I will continue to push for the 
most robust and granular analysis possible, to help inform the agency’s decision-making. 

5. Next Generation 911 

I was pleased to see a specific reference to funding for Next Generation 91 1. As you 
know, I joined with my colleague, John Shimkus, the Co-Chair of the E911 Caucus, to 
offer bipartisan, bicameral legislation to renew grants for 9-1-1 call center technology, 
and to move that technology into the next developmental phase. Have you had the 
opportunity to review the legislation and could you give me your opinion about the need 
for H.R. 4829? 

I have always appreciated your strong commitment to public safety, and welcome your 
proposed legislation. It mirrors, in many ways, the key aspects of the National Broadband 
Plan’s vision for Next Generation 911. As recommended in the Plan, your legislation would 
reauthorize the 91 1 grant program, as well as the 91 1 Implementation Coordination Office. 1 
particularly commend those provisions that would authorize grants for Enhanced 911 and NO 
91 1 implementation, condition receipt of grants on use of 91 1 funds for their intended 
purposes, and address 91 1 caller location issues with respect to operators of multi-line 
telephone systems. 

6. Special Access 

I was glad to see that the Plan includes several references to making sure that special 
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access rates are just and reasonable. As we all know, these circuits provide critical 
connections for wireless services - including backhaul for wireless providers to small 
businesses using ATM’s, to the largest retail chains placing orders with their vendors. I 
have LONG advocated that the Commission look into the pricing and competition of 
special access services and I’m glad to see that it is a priority. Are you confident that 
you have the legal authority to move ahead? 

Special Access is an issue requiring Commission attention and action. It has been pending 
here for many years, so I am pleased that the Commission now seems to be moving forward, 

I hope we will truly expedite whatever data-collection is deemed appropriate and move then 
toward some final resolution. Yes, 1 do believe we have adequate legal authority to 
undertake this consideration. 

7. Affordability 

The National Broadband Plan doesn’t provide specifics on how to achieve bringing 
more broadband connectivity to low income and rural homes in this country, other than 
through use of the Universal Service Fund. Will the FCC work more closely with HUD 
to expand this needed technology? 

I am pleased with the emphasis of the National Broadband Plan on working closely with all 
relevant government agencies in building broadband infrastructure out to the entire country 
and also to work with these agencies, and many other stakeholders, to encourage adoption of 
these technologies and services by all our citizens. 

8. I’m concerned that low income homes will get hooked up, but the residents will be 
unable to maintain monthly payments. Once low income and rural households do 
acquire broadband technology, what can be done to assure that the monthly service 
charge is kept to a minimum so that the service may be maintained? 

As you reference above, the National Broadband Plan does recommend, as I have advocated 
before, expanding the Lifeline Assistance to provide subsidies to low-income households to 
apply to monthly broadband service fees. 

9. Competition Questions 

The National Broadband Plan observes that there is not a coherent and effective 
framework governing the Commission’s wholesale competition regulations, including 
wireless roaming policies. Indeed, the FCC’s current wireless roaming rule expressly 
permits the nation’s largest wireless carriers to discriminate or exclude large 
geographic areas altogether in providing wholesale roaming services to their 
competitors. As the Plan notes, such conduct undermines longstanding competition 
policy objectives by limiting the ability of smaller carriers to gain access to the 
necessary inputs to compete. How do you intend to address this important wholesale 
competition issue in the context of wireless roaming services? 

I agree that the FCC’s rule excluding wireless roaming in a requesting carrier’s home market 
from roaming obligations discouraged competition, hampered innovation and investment, 
and harmed consumers. That is why I voted with my colleagues at our Open Meeting last 
month to remove the exclusion. I believe that technologically compatible carriers should 
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deal with each other in good faith and without discrimination when negotiating voice 
roaming. Our rules now clearly do that. 

10. The National Broadband Plan acknowledges the importance of data roaming to entry 
and competition for mobile broadband services. But the FCC’s present voice roaming 
rule contains an “in-market” exclusion that expressly permits carriers to deny roaming 
service to their competitors’ customers in large portions of their licensed territories. 
This exclusion, if replicated in the data roaming context, would appear to severely 
undercut the Commission’s stated goal in the Plan of achieving “wide, seamless and 
competitive coverage.” How does the Commission intend to address this problem? 

In the recent decision wherein we eliminated the in-market exclusion for voice, the 
Commission also moved forward with a further examination of the critical issue of access to 
data roaming. As we all know, not many Americans buy a mobile phone these days only for 
the voice service. Consumers rely upon their mobile handsets to provide a dizzying array of 
data services, and the National Broadband Plan clearly demonstrates that consumer demand 
is only growing stronger. I would have preferred to go further in our recent decision to 
actually establish the data-roaming obligation, but I can support the proposed review of the 
wireless data market, providing it is accomplished in a timely and expeditious manner. 
Consumers want data now and we need to open this door to ensure wider, seamless and 
competitive coverage as quickly as we can. 

11. Public Television - Broadcast Spectrum Issue 

As you know, public television stations are very different from commercial television 
stations with respect to their funding, their programming, their mission and the 
efficient manner in which they use spectrum to serve the public interest. Public 
television stations also have been confronting extraordinary fiscal challenges during the 
past 18 months. As the Commission looks ahead to rulemakings announced in the 
National Broadband Plan to reclaim 120 MHz of spectrum from broadcasters, can you 
give us assurances that public television stations will be protected from involuntary 
reallocations of spectrum? 

I have often said that public broadcasting is the jewel of America’s media landscape. It so 
often appeals to the better angels of our nature and brings us programming responding to the 
ways the public airwaves should be utilized in order to serve the public interest. Public 
interest criteria always serve as my guide on decisions related to the allocation of the 
people’s spectrum, and this approach applies to both commercial and public broadcasting 
spectrum. Broadcasting is uniquely situated to serve — in a ffee-to-all, over-the-air format — 
the public interest by reflecting local communities and providing a platform for the diverse 
voices of this nation, I am pleased that public broadcasting has led the way in dedicating so 
much of its digital multi-cast capacity to the development of programming targeted to local 
community audiences and to our nation’s diversity, 

I can understand the importance of additional spectrum to expand competition and innovation 
in wireless broadband as indicated in the National Broadband Plan and its suggestion that we 
examine the possibility of reallocating and auctioning some of the broadcasting spectrum, 
perhaps including that utilized by public broadcasting. That said, I believe that much work 
still needs to be done. First and foremost, Congress would have to authorize such an 
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approach. But before we get that far down the road, I have encouraged a thorough 
examination of what spectrum is actually being used, for what purpose, and whether any 
higher public interest use would conceivably be served by reallocation. When it comes to 
public broadcast spectrum, I believe we need to recognize the public interest service already 
performed by so many of these stations and factor this reality into our evaluation of the best 
public interest use of this spectrum vis a vis potential competing uses. 

12. Would you elaborate on the sequencing of the rulemakings for reclaiming the broadcast 
spectrum and the creation of incentive auctions in the National Broadband Plan? As 
you know, only the Congress can authorize the creation of incentive spectrum auctions 
in which the contributors of spectrum could receive some of the proceeds. I am 
particularly interested in the proposal for the creation of a digital media trust fund to 
be created from the proceeds of incentive auctions of spectrum contributed by public 
television stations. If Congress does not authorize such incentive auctions, will these 
other rulemakings go forward in any event? 

The scope and timing of FCC proceedings are, as you know, generally guided by the Office 
of the Chairman. Recently that Office shared with us a chart of “Proposed 2010 Key 
Broadband Action Agenda Items,” and that information has been made public online here: 
tt ://www.broadband. ov^ lan/broadband-action-a enda:items.htm|. The schedule beyond 
general time periods has not been announced. 


S 
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Questions for the Record from the Honorable Mike Rogers 

1. A group of cable and satellite companies recently weighed in with Congress and the 
FCC complaining about the so-called retransmission consent process. Congress 
established retransmission consent as a free market negotiation between distributors 
and broadcasters. These distributors are asking for the government to meddle in these 
negotiations with broadcasters. It is concerning for me to hear appeals for the Federal 
government to intervene and affect potential progress at the negotiation table. 
Government intervention can make it much more difficult for private parties to 
determine the fair-market value of the property in question. 

a. Do you share my concern about the unintended consequences of the government 
even considering intervention in the marketplace? 

I do have concerns about the unintended consequences of both government action and 
inaction and have always urged that the Commission try to comprehend these 
consequences prior to acting on the various proceedings before us. 

b. Do you believe you that the Communications Act grants the Commission the 
authority to intervene in these private negotiations? 

This is a question the Commission is currently asking as we solicit comments through the 
March 19, 2010 Public Notice issued by the FCC’s Media Bureau (DA 10-474 in MB 
Docket No. 10-71). I would be reluctant to opine further on this question until the 
Commission has a complete record in front of it. 

2. As we all know, broadband is central to our economic recovery and we are grateful to 
have the benefit of a plan to guide us. While the Plan recognizes the strides we have 
made in deploying broadband to Americans, it also discusses areas that the Commission 
believes is impeding that deployment. In particular, the broadband plan discusses the 
special access market. 

a. Would you please discuss your vision on the way forward with the special access 
market? 

It is my understanding that, upon review of the special access data collected as part of the 
current proceeding, the Commission will determine whether it is appropriate to amend 
the pricing flexibility Order addressing special access rates. I support moving forw'ard on 
all special access matters before the Commission— they have been pending for too many 
years. Furthermore, I support Chairman Genachowski’s mission to ensure that the 
rulemaking process is fact-based and data-driven. 

b. When discussing the wire line competition recommendations in Chapter 4 of the 
National Broadband plan, did you have in mind any specific type of customer? 

When considering any issue before the FCC on competition, my first concern is with the 
consumers, both residential and enterprise, to whom these services are being delivered 
and who in the final analysis pay for them. 
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c. Does Chapter 4 of the National Broadband plan impose any restrictions or 
limitations as to the class of customer for which these services would be made 
available? 

The National Broadband Plan provides recommendations for actions by the FCC, 
government agencies and the Congress. The document itself does not create law, adopt 
rules or implement any action. 
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The Honorable John D. Diiigell 

1 . On page 92, the National Broadband Plan states, "If the FCC does not receive 

authorization to conduct incentive auctions, or if the incentive auctions do not yield a 
significant amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms," Will 
these “other mechanisms" be completely voluntary, as the plan make patently clear 
will be the case for spectrum incentive auctions? Please explain your response. 

1 have called for any auction of broadcast spectrum to be completely voluntary. In 
addition. I have asked that the Commission explore our existing authority under Section 
336 of the Communications Act to provide television broadcasters an incentite to lease 
their spectrum. Focusing on this statutorily permissible and voluntary mechanism for 
leasing parts of the airwaves may be an easier path to accelerating deployment of 
advanced wireless services, as opposed to the more coercive means referred to in the 
National Broadband Plan. 


2. Does the Commission possess the authority, whether under the Communications Act 
of 1934, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, or otherwise, with which to require 
broadband network owners to unbundle access to their networks? Please explain your 
response, including relevant citations of statute if you believe the Commission does 
indeed possess the authority required to unbundled access to broadband networks. 

It is my opinion that, on the whole, the Commission lacks the authority to require 
broadband network owners to unbundle access to their networks. 


3. Do you believe unbundling access to broadband networks will have a chilling effect 
on further private investments in broadband infrastructure? Please explain your 
response. 

Ye.s. if history is our guide. As part of the 2003 Triennial Review Order (TRO). the 
Commission established a deregulatory policy regarding new broadband infrastructure. 
The Commission rules that this infrastructure should not be burdened by unbundling 
access requirements. The TRO was subject to much debate and litigation, which 
ultimately resulted in the deregulatory policy being upheld. In the meantime, the 
telecommunications companies continued to make significant investment in deploy ing 
fiber throughout our nation. In reality, the policy of not requiring new ly laid broadband 
infrastructure to be subject to unbundling access rules encouraged this investment in 
these new networks. 


It does not make sense to re-regiilate an industry that has already invested billions of 
dollars in deploy ing broadband. Such a move would lead to years of rulemakings and 
litigation. .And. as recent history teaches us, the imposition of unbundling rules on 
broadband infrastructure would discourage future inv'estment in the network. This 
outcome would be directly contrary to the stated goals of the National Broadband Plan. 
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4. Does the Commission eventually intend to require unbundled access to broadband 
networks? Please explain your response. 

Respectfully. 1 cannot predict the Commission's course regarding this issue, but I 
hope the Commission does not pursue such policies. 


5. Chapter Five of the National Broadband Plan mentions Wireless Communications 
Services (WCS) band as a source of new spectrum. On February 16, 2010, 1 sent a 
letter to the Commission highlighting my concern that opening this spectrum for 
mobile broadband services may result in interference with satellite radio signals, 
which reflects a 1997 declaration by Commission engineers that this would likely be 
the case. Please indicate unequivocally ("yes" or ‘‘no") whether there wall be 
interference w ith .satellite radio signals if WCS spectrum is opened for use by 
broadband mobile devices. Further, please describe what specific actions the 
Commission will take to ensure there is no interference, including the safeguards the 
Commission w ill require to stop any interference that may arise. 

I regret that I do not y et ha\ e the answer to this question because this is an issue that 
is currently under active discussion. I am pleased that the Commission will address this 
longstanding matter at our meeting on May 20. Be assured that as, part of my preparation 
for this meeting. I am fully engaged in analyzing and discussing these and other questions 
with our in-house engineers, my colleagues, and interested parties. I applaud Chairman 
Oenachowski for taking up not only the technical rules about which you have inquired, 
but also the rules pertaining to license renewal and performance requirements, each of 
w hich has been pending for some time. I understand that we w ill handle these issues in a 
comprehensive manner and in short order. 1 am hopeful that the Commission's actions 
w'ill bring needed certainty to these licensees. 


6. Will the Commission provide advance notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and 
allow for public comment prior to their implementation? 

Yes. on April 2. the Commission staff released a Public Xolice seeking comment on 
proposed rules in this area. Those comments were due on .April 16. 


7. As you may be aware, 1 am a long-time supporter of public broadcasting, or what the 
National Broadband Plan refers to as "‘public media." As such, 1 appreciate the plan’s 
acknowledgement that public media play a vital and unique role in our democracy. 

On page 92. however, the plan calls for "a trust fund for digital public media that is 
endow ed by the revenues for a voluntary' auction of spectrum licensed to public 
television,’' which 1 believe is something that cannot be done w'ithout an act of 
Congress. 1 would imagine our country'’s public television stations would be cautious 
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about this approach. If no public television station volunteers for this proposed 
auction, will the Commission reallocate spectrum anyway? Please explain your 
response. 

Although 1 support efforts to explore opportunities for broadcasters to voluntarily 
lease or relinquish some or all of their spectrum. 1 do not favor coercive reallocation of 
broadcast licensees' spectrum (regardless of the licensee's status as noncommercial or 
commercial). 


8. The National Broadband Plan also notes that public media are at a crossroads with 
respect to content delivery. Though there is a plethora of digitally distributed content, 
our public media system is structured predominantly around broadcast-based 
communications. To implement the National Broadband Plan, will the Commission 
propose amendments to the Public Broadcasting Act? If so. please provide those 
amendments and detailed explanations of them, including why they are necessaiyv 

It is my understanding that the Commission does not have a proposal before it 
concerning recommendations for amending the Public Broadcasting Act. 1 respectfully 
defer to Chairman Genachow ski w ith respect to future plans for any such initiative. 


9. What is the exact number of recommendations the National Broadband Plan makes to 
the Congress? Please provide a list of those recommendations. In addition, please 
provide a complete list of the items in the plan that require congressional action or 
additional authority from the Congress, including an explanation of such action 
and/or additional authority. 

I respectfully defer to Chairman Genachowski and the team of the Office of 
Broadband Initiative concerning the precise number and nature of the recommendations 
that they included in the National Broadband Plan. 
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The Honorable Anna G. Eshoo 


1. AWS-3 Spectrum Deployment 

The Commission and its staff have demonstrated a sense of urgency in drafting this 
Report. Tni convinced, based on the testimony presented here, that the Commission 
recognizes the need for speed. But 1 continue to have some concerns, especially 
when it comes to spurring competition with new and innovative uses of the spectrum. 
Too many entrenched interests seem to be able to stop new ideas from taking root 
through delavine tactics that keep spectrum concentrated in the hands of larger 
carriers. 

The Commission has to work together in an expeditious fashion to deploy already 
available spectrum. If we're going to see that 100 megabits reach 100 million homes 
the FCC has to begin to complete rulemakings faster so that we see immediate action. 
1 am disappointed that the Advanced Wireless Spectrum (3) was not recommended 
for intmediate deployment - that's a proceeding that was teed up y'ears ago. 
Businesses can't be expected to participate in a hackneyed process that leaves them 
wondering and losing money for years. 

Also. I have heard that the Department of Defense's (DOD) 1755-1780 MHz 
spectrum band that the National Broadband Plan is considering pairing with AWS-3 
is currently jam packed w ith vital systems including drones for air strikes in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and border security here at home, and that the systems in 
that band cost over $100 billion and cannot be relocated until 2030. Could you 
comment on this matter? 

1 regret that I do not have information on any use(s) of the spectrum located in 
the 1 755-1780 MHz band by the Department of Defense. 1 respectfully defer to Chairman 
Genachowski on this matter. 


2. Since there is no evidence or data in the National Broadband Plan supporting this 
possible pairing, did any one at the Commission contact DOD officials to get the real 
picture on reallocating DOD's spectrum during the preparation of the National 
Broadband Plan? 

Neither I nor my staff has been in touch with DOD officials regarding this matter, I 
respectfull) defer to Chairman Genachowski on this matter. 


If so, please make available to me and my colleagues the data from the DoD or the 
Administration suggesting the possibility of reallocating federal spectrum to pair with 
the AWS-3 band. 
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3. I want to know what you will do individually to move us forward. Ifyou don't find 
paired spectrum by the October deadline outlined in the report, will you actually 
auction the spectrum and put it in use as soon as possible? 

I respectfully defer to Chairman Genachowski on this matter. 


4. With this in mind, I did not see any immediate, specific recommended actions in the 
Plan that would have the FCC create new broadband competition through the use of 
spectrum. What specific actions will you be taking in the short term, say in the next 3 
months, that will provide spectrum so w'e can help create new entrants to the 
broadband market? 

Here again. 1 respectfully defer to Chairman Genachowski. 
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5. Next Generation 9 1 1 

I was pleased to see a specific reference to funding for Next Generation 911. As you 
know. I joined w'ith my colleague, John Shimkus, the Co-Chair of the E91 1 Caucus, 
to offer bipartisan, bicameral legislation to renew grants for 9-1-1 call center 
technology, and to move that technology into the next developmental phase. Have 
you had the opportunity to review the legislation and could you give me your opinion 
about the need for H.R. 4829? 


Yes. 1 ha\ e rex iewed the Ne.xt Generation 9-1-1 Preservation Act of 20 10. I 
commend you and Congressman Shimkus on your leadership in this area for co- 
sponsoring the E9 1 1 bill in the 108*'' Congress and for pursuing efforts to reauthorize the 
E91 1 grant program during this Congress. It is critical that public safety answering 
points have the proper tools to pinpoint the location ofan emergency when someone calls 
911. and your work on this legislation w ill help. 

1 notice that the reaiithorization calls for the grants to be managed solely by the 
National Telecommunications and Information Administration (NTIA) rather than Jointly 
by both NTIA and the National Highway Traffic Safely Administration. I commend y our 
coinmon.sense proposal because it would provide the public safety community with a 
streamlined process for grant applications and would avoid needless confusion that often 
arises w hen two or more agencies are involved in jointly managing a grant program. 

Finally, upon enactment of the legislation. 1 am prepared to work with Chairman 
Genachowski and all of my colleagues to seek and review analyses regarding current and 
potential 91 1 location capabilities of multi-line telephone systems. 


6. Special Access 

1 was glad to see that the Plan includes several references to making sure that special 
access rates are just and reasonable. As we all know, these circuits provide critical 
connections for wireless services - including backhaul for wireless providers to small 
businesses using ATM’s, to the largest retail chains placing orders with their 
vendors. 1 have LONG advocated that the Commission look into the pricing and 
competition of special access services and I'm glad to see that it is a priority. Are 
you confident that you have the legal authority to move ahead? 

Generally speaking, the Commission has exercised legal authority over special access 
pursuant to 47 U.S.C. §§ 201 and 202. One question that remains, however, is whether 
Commission action to re-regulate special access would be upheld in court absent a strong 
factual basis supporting such a decision. 

With the rollout of more and more new communications technologies coming ov er 
the horizon, especially w ireless technologies, the special access market will become even 
more important than it is today as the primary means for backhaul. Debates over policy . 
and the important subsequent decisions that often emerge, should be firmly' grounded not 
only in law but in solid facts as well. Rendering rules on an unsure factual foundation is 
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akin to building a house on quicksand. As the General Accounting Office (GAO) and 
others have observed in the past, the Commission needs a more complete record of w here 
special access and other comparable facilities are located before we can determine the 
appropriate lev el of regulation - or deregulation - for special access services. 

For sev eral v ears 1 hav e proposed that the Commission collect granular data on the 
state of the special access market from all providers to allow the Commission to move 
forward in this important area. I commend Chairman Genachowski for issuing a public 
notice last fall to seek comment on what analytical framework the Commission should 
use. Subsequenth . the Commission has received input in response, which is currently 
under consideration in the Wireline Competition Bureau. 1 look forward to working vv ith 
mv colleagues on ne.vt steps as we review the record. 


7. Affordability 

The National Broadband Plan doesn't provide specifics on how to achieve bringing 
more broadband connectivity to low income and rural homes in this country, other 
than through use of the Universal Service Fund. Will the F'CC work more closely 
with HUD to expand this needed technology? 

I respectfullv defer to Chairman Genachowski on any potential FCC inter-agency 
interaction. 


8. I’m concerned that low income homes will get hooked up. but the residents will be 
unable to maintain monthly payments. Once low income and rural households do 
acquire broadband technology, what can be done to assure that the monthly service 
charge is kept to a minimum so that the service may be maintained? 

Currently. Lifeline and Link Up universal service programs provide discounts for 
provision of telephone service to low-income consumers. The Commission recently sent 
a referral to the Federal-State .loint Board on Universal Service {.loint Board) seeking 
guidance on a number of issues regarding these programs. As part of that referral, the 
Commission sought guidance from the .loint Board regarding potentially expanding the 
current programs to support broadband. I look forward to hearing back from the .loint 
Board on this topic. 


9. Competition Questions 

The National Broadband Plan observes that there is not a coherent and effective 
framework governing the Commission’s wholesale competition regulations, including 
wireless roaming policies. Indeed, the FCC's current wireless roaming rule expressly 
permits the nation’s largest wireless carriers to discriminate or exclude large 
geographic areas altogether in providing wholesale roaming services to their 
competitors. As the Plan notes, such conduct undermines longstanding competition 
policy objectives by limiting the ability of smaller carriers to gain access to the 
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necessary inputs to compete. How do you intend to address this important wholesale 

competition issue in the context of wireless roaming services? 

On April 2 1 . I joined my colleagues in unanimous support for a modification ofour 
roaming rules. 1 am pleased that this new rule balances a number of other competing 
interests such as promoting competition among multiple wireless carriers, encouraging 
new entry into the w ireless market, and providing incentives for all carriers to invest and 
innovate. 

In our August 2007 order on roaming, which 1 supported, the Commission ruled that 
automatic voice roaming is a common carrier service subject to Title II of the Act. At the 
same time, however, the Commission did not extend that decision to those carriers that 
were requesting voice roaming in geographic areas where they held spectrum licenses to 
provide w ireless services. In making this exclusion for "home roaming." we reasoned 
that imposing an automatic roaming obligation in home markets might discourage build- 
out in these markets and. therefore, undermine facilities-based competition. 

Nevertheless, we recognized the importance of roaming and encouraged w ireless carriers 
to continue to negotiate and reach automatic roaming contracts in those home markets. 

in the intervening years, through numerous meetings w ith an array of interested 
parties. I learned that the great majority of carriers seeking regulatory relief in this area 
were successfully continuing to strike new roaming deals in the marketplace. On the 
other hand. 1 also learned that, in some instances, the home roaming exclusion 
unintentionally created confusion. The rule led .some to conclude that a carrier 
effectively liad no right to request roaming in any market where it iield spectrum, and the 
would-be host carrier had no obligation to negotiate roaming arrangements for those 
markets. Carriers also complained that the.v had no rights under Title ii to seek relief 
from the Commission for those disputes arising from roaming requests in home markets. 
As a result, for several \ ears now. interested parties have sought to modify the home 
market exclusion in a number of cumbersome ways. 

The good news is that the entire Commission agreed on a new course. Specifically, 
we recognized that the belter, simpler path is to eliminate the home market exclusion 
completely. We also clarified that wireless carriers have statutory rights to complain to 
the Commission, even if they seek automatic voice roaming arrangements w ithin a home 
market. By setting forth factors that the Commission would consider in the ev ent of a 
complaint, w e prov ided a framework that will provide both sides - the host and the 
requesting carriers - with greater incentives to succeed in negotiating roaming 
agreements based on reasonable terms and conditions. We allowed market forces to 
drive flexible deals among market players to give consumers the benefit of seamless, 
nationwide voice services. 


10. The National Broadband Plan acknowledges the importance of data roaming to entry 
and competition for mobile broadband services. But the FCC’s present voice 
roaming rule contains an "in-market" exclusion that expressly permits carriers to deny 
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roaming service to their competitors' customers in large portions of their licensed 
territories. This exclusion, if replicated in the data roaming context, would appear to 
severely undercut the Commission’s stated goal in the Plan of achieving "wide, 
seamless and competitive coverage." How does the Commission intend to address 
this problem? 

Also on April 21.1 joined w ith my colleagues to support a Further Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking seeking additional comment on data roaming. For some time now. I have 
requested that interested parties submit for our consideration a legal analysis setting forth 
the means to this end. The question is simple: Given that, in 2007. the Commission 
classified w ireless broadband services as Title I without dissent, is there a legally 
sustainable path to mandate automatic data roaming? 1 have sought this analysis well 
before the D.C. Circuit's recent ruling in the Comcast case, which casts even more doubt 
on our Jurisdiction in this area, I am hopeful that commenters will give us their analy.ses 
of how the Comcast decision affects our abilitv to regulate data roaming. I look forward 
to learning more. 

In the meantime. 1 will continue to strongly encourage parties to continue to enter into 
roaming deals, including those that include data. As the Further Notice states, ’in the two 
years since our 2007 Further Notice on data roaming, the wireless broadband industry has 
experienced a rapid evolution, w ith significant economic, technological, and regulatory 
developments, including developments in network and device technologies, spectrum use 
and availability, market participants, network deployments, and consumer demand and 
usage patterns." 1 highlight these positive developments to point out that they have 
occurred even w ithout an FCC mandate for automatic data roaming. 


1 1 ■ Public Television - Broadcast Spectrum Issue 

As you know, public television stations are very different from commercial television 
stations with respect to their funding, their programming, their mission and the 
efficient manner in which they use spectrum to serve the public interest. Public 
television stations also have been confronting e.xtraordinary fiscal challenges during 
the past 1 8 months. As the Commission looks ahead to rulemakings announced in the 
National Broadband Plan to reclaim 120 MHz of spectrum from broadcasters, can 
you give us assurances that public television stations will be protected from 
involuntary reallocations of spectrum? 

While I support efforts to e.xplore opportunities for broadca.sters to voluntarily lease 
or relinquish some or all of their spectrum, I do not favor coercive reallocation of 
broadcast licensees' spectrum (regardless of the licensee's status as either noncommercial 
or commercial). 


1 2. Would you elaborate on the sequencing of the rulemakings for reclaiming the 

broadcast spectrum and the creation of incentive auctions in the National Broadband 
Plan? As you know, only the Congress can authorize the creation of incentive 
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spectrum auctions in which the contributors of spectrum could receive some of the 
proceeds. 1 am particularly interested in the proposal for the creation of a digital 
media trust fund to be created from the proceeds of incentive auctions of spectrum 
contributed by public television stations. If Congress does not authorize such 
incentive auctions, will these other rulemakings go forw'ard in any event? 

Chairman Genachowski sets the agenda for the Commission's work on rulemaking 
proceedings. I respectfully defer to him as to the sequencing of proposals concerning 
broadcast spectrum or implementation of any incentive auction authority that Congress 
may grant to us. 
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The Honorable Cliff Stearns 

1 . The FCC has not had much success in predicting market developments and setting 
technology mandates. Does the broadband plan’s proposal to create retail gateway 
device mandates worry you? 

I have raised a cautionary note about this proposal, which is the subject of a new h 
launched Commission inquiry dubbed the "All Video" (".AllVid") proceeding. My 
concern at this point is not that the idea necessarily lacks merit on policy grounds - at 
least if the development and deployment of such devices w ere voluntaiy - but because 
the gov ernment does not have a great track record in fashioning detailed technical 
mandates that actually operate as intended. Moreover, it appears that the marketplace 
already is moving rapidly, w ithout any government push, toward the stated objective of 
the AilVid proceeding: the rapid delivery of Internet-based services through the TV 
screen. 
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The Honorable Mike Rogers 

1 . A group of cable and satellite companies recently weighed in \vith Congress and the 
FCC complaining about the so-called retransmission consent process. Congress 
established retransmission consent as a free market negotiation between distributors 
and broadcasters. 

These distributors are asking for the government to meddle in these negotiations with 
broadcasters. 

It is concerning for me to hear appeals for the Federal government to intervene and 
affect potential progress at the negotiation table. Government intervention can make it 
much more difficult for private parties to determine the fair-market value of the 
property in question. 

a. Do \ ou share my concern about the unintended consequences of the 
government even considering intervention in the marketplace? 

Yes. 

b. Do you believe you that the Communications Act grants the Commission the 
authority to intervene in these private negotiations? 

The Communications Act grants the Commission only limited authority to 
intervene in disputes concerning retransmission consent. Section 325 of the Act 
expressly states that the Commission may take action only in cases in w hich 
either a broadcaster or a multichannel \ ideo provider fails to "negotiate in good 
faith." The statute goes on to state that requests for "different to terms and 
conditions" does not constitute bad faith when those requests "are based on 
competitive marketplace considerations." In my view, therefore, the Commission 
lacks legal authority to interject itself into most retransmission disputes, w hich 
ty pically center on price terms. 


2. As we all know, broadband is central to our economic recovery and we are grateful to 
have the benefit of a plan to guide us. While the Plan recognizes the strides we have 
made in deploy ing broadband to Americans, it also discusses areas that the 
Commission believes is impeding that deployment. In particular, the broadband plan 
discusses the special access market. 

a. Would you please discuss your vision on the way forward w'ith the special 
access market? 

With the rollout of more and more new communications technologies coming 
over the horizon, especially in the wireless area, the special access market w ill 
become e\'en more important than it is today as the primary means for backhaul. 
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Debates over policy, and the important subsequent decisions that often emerge, 
should be firmiy grounded not only in law but in solid facts as \\ell. Rendering 
rules on an unsure factual foundation is akin to building a house on quicksand. 

As the General Accounting Office (GAO) and others have observed in the past, 
the Commission needs a more complete record of where special access and other 
comparable facilities are located before we can determine the appropriate level of 
regulation - or deregulation -- for special access services. 

For several years I have proposed that the Commission collect granular data 
on the state of the special access market from all providers to allow the 
Commission to mov e forward in this important area. I commend Chairman 
Genachowski for issuing a public notice last fall to seek comment on what 
analy tical framework the Commission should use. Subsequently, the Commission 
has receiv ed input in response, which is currently under consideration in the 
Wireline Competition Bureau. I look forward to working with my colleagues on 
next steps as we review the record. 


b. When discussing the wire line competition recommendations in Chapter 4 of 
the National Broadband plan, did you have in mind any specific type of 
customer? 

The National Broadband Plan was not drafted by my office, and the Plan was 
not voted on by the Commissioners. Therefore. 1 respectfully defer to the 
Chairman and the Office of Broadband Initiative on this question. 

c. Does Chapter 4 of the National Broadband plan impose any restrictions or 
limitations as to the class of customer for which these services would be made 
available? 

The National Broadband Plan was not drafted by my office, and the Plan was 
not voted on by the Commissioners, 'fherefore. I respectfully defer to the 
Chairman and the Office of Broadband Initiative on this question. 
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The Honorable Marsha Blackburn 


1 . Can you expand upon the notion that Net Neutrality rules could complicate efforts to 
enforce laws against illegal content online? I am concerned with language in the plan 
that recommends expanding Fair Use. 

I agree w ith \ ou that the proposed Net Neutrality rules ina\ complicate efforts to 
reduce the distribution of illegal content online. While it is true that the proposed rules 
try to car\ e out protected content, the mere existence of such rules could have a chilling 
effect on prov iders as they try to work w ith the content community in the marketplace to 
find the most effccti\e way s to thwart the illegal distribution ofcontent. 

Recommendations 15.7 and 15.9 of the National Broadband Plan collectively call 
upon Congress to amend the Copyright Act to provide "digital public media" and others a 
broader exemption under the "fair use" provision of the statute for various 
"noncommercial" uses of the works of others. The Plan notes that the Copyright Act was 
amended to promote greater noncommercial uses of copyrighted material in the pre- 
digital era. w hen the act of making and distributing unauthorized copies w as considerably 
more difficult than it is today. 1 am concerned that the Plan's recommendations do not 
appear to address the new legal ramifications created by digital technology and the 
Internet. W'e live in an era when the ease of copy ing and distributing a creator's work 
electronically, even if initially done with good intent for valid purposes, can set off a 
chain of infringements that could undermine the marketplace value of a work. The Plan’s 
recommendations for copyright law amendments seem to ignore the balance of interests 
engaged in fierce and ongoing policy debates about how the fair use provision should 
work in today's digital environment. 


2. Would you agree that broadening this definition would make it easier for the work of 
artists to be used by others without fair (or any) compensation? 

Because copy right is outside the expertise of the Commission. I am concerned that 
the National Broadband Plan has offered recommendations that may not be the result of a 
full balancing of the issues created by today's technologies, particularly the easy copying 
and dissemination of protected works for unauthorized uses. 1 respectfully defer to the 
expertise of Congress in striking the appropriate balance for copyright protection of 
works in electronic form. 


3. The National Broadband Plan suggests that data broadband deployment should be 
collected at the census block level. With more than eight million census blocks in the 
U.S., reporting at this level would be exceptionally granular and burdensome to 
broadband providers. Do you think these proposals go too far? W'ouldn't the cost of 
these obligations outweigh their benefit? 
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Until 2008. the Commission collected data from wireline providers on a zipcode-by- 
zipcode basis as part of a process commonly referred to as "Form 477" data collection. 
Starting with the .lune 2009 data collection, the Commission began collecting the number 
of broadband subscribers b\ Census Tract, broken dot\ n by speed tier and technology 
ts pe. It is my understanding that the Chairman will circulate a Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking in the fourth quarter of this year exploring whether the Commission should 
collect broadband availabilitx data at the Census Block level. While I generally believe it 
is helpful for the Commission to have access to data on as granular basis as possible. I 
understand the concerns of some w ho think that requiring too much detailed information 
could force pro\ iders to expend resources on data collection to the detriment of 
deployment efforts. I intend to keep these concerns in mind when this debate continues 
later this year. 
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The Honorable John D. Dingell 

1. On page 92, the National Broadband Plan states, "If the FCC does not receive 
authorization to conduct incentive auctions, or if the incentive auctions do not yield a 
significant amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms." Will 
these "other mechanisms" be completely voluntary, as the plan makes patently clear 
will be the case for spectrum incentive auctions? Please explain your response. 

Answer: My understanding is that the Plan only recommends incentive auctions that are 
completely voluntary. As I read it, there is nothing in the Plan that suggests that such 
auctions would be mandatory. At this point I am unaware of any “other mechanisms,” as 
I believe the Plan was written with the full confidence that voluntary auctions would be 
successful. 

2. Does the Commission possess the authority, whether under the Communications 
Act of 1934, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, or otherwise, with which to 
require broadband network owners to unbundle access to their networks? Please 
explain your response, including relevant citations of statute if you believe the 
Commission does indeed possess the authority required to unbundle access to 
broadband networks. 

Answer; I understand that the term “unbundle” may have different meanings for 
different people. There are several provisions in the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, that specifically address unbundling of networks. First, Section 251(c)(3) 
requires incumbent local exchange carriers to provide nondiscriminatoiy access to 
network elements on an unbundled basis, at any technically feasible point at just and 
reasonable rates, terms, and conditions. In addition, Section 271(c)(2)(B) provides 
further duties for Bell Operating Companies to unbundle their network elements on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

Section 10 of the Communications Act allows the Commission to forbear from certain 
Title n regulations for a telecommunications carrier or class of carriers. Section 10(a) 
requires that the Commission grant forbearance where it determines that enforcement of 
the regulation is unnecessary to ensure that rates and practices are just, reasonable, and 
not unreasonably discriminatory; enforcement is unnecessary to protect consumers; and 
forbearance is consistent with the public interest, in that it “will promote competitive 
market conditions” and “enhance competition among providers of telecommunications 
services.” The Commission has forborne from certain Title II regulations for certain 
network elements used to provide broadband services pursuant to Section 10 of the 
Communications Act and Section 706 of the Telecommunications Act of 1 996, which is 
now codified at 47 U.S.C. § 1302. 
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3. Do you believe unbundling access to broadband networks will have a chilling 
effect on further private Investments in broadband infrastructure? Please explain 
your response. 

Answer: As stated at the beginning of Chapter 4 of the National Broadband Plan, 
broadband has played a significant role in driving the creation of a wide variety of 
products and services in recent years. Moreover, that Chapter states that competitive 
forces are an essential key to driving investment and innovation in the broadband 
ecosystem and are crucial for promoting consumer welfare. However, the Plan notes that 
the Commission currently lacks the detailed information it needs to examine fully the 
competitive state of the broadband ecosystem. As such, the Plan recommends that the 
Commission collect “more detailed and accurate data on actual availability, penetration, 
prices, churn and bundles offered by broadband service providers to consumers and 
businesses, and should publish analyses of these data.” 

The Plan also observes that various inputs from incumbents are used by competitors to 
provide broadband service, and it recommends that the Coinmission comprehensively 
review its wholesale competition regulations, in addition to its ongoing review of recent 
petitions concerning certain inputs purchased from incumbents that are used by 
competitors. 

This data is essential for us to understand whether there is sufficient competition in the 
market on an ongoing basis and whether or not that competition is producing the optimal 
innovation and investment in networks. We must also be mindful that, at the end of the 
day, we must do what is best for American consumers. I will consider all of these 
elements as we move forward. 

4. Does the Commission eventually intend to require unbundled access to 
broadband networks? Please explain your response. 

Answer: Please see my responses to questions 3 and 4 above. 
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5. Chapter Five of the National Broadband Plan mentions Wireless 
Communications Services (WCS) band as a source of new spectrum. On February 
16, 2010, 1 sent a letter to the Commission highlighting my concern that opening this 
spectrum for mobile broadband services may result in interference with satellite 
radio signals, which reflects a 1997 declaration by Commission engineers that this 
would likely be the case. Please indicate unequivocally ("yes" or "no") whether 
there will be interference with satellite radio signals if WCS spectrum is opened for 
use by mobile broadband devices. Further, please describe what specific actions the 
Commission will take to ensure there is no interference, including the safeguards the 
Commission will require to stop any interference that may arise. 

Answer; The FCC’s Office of Engineering Technology has informed me that, with the 
adoption of appropriate technical standards, the risk of interference to Satellite Digital 
Audio Radio Service (SDARS) from WCS mobile operations is negligible and that the 
Commission can adopt standards that are effective in preventing harmful interference. 

The Commission also plans to adopt procedures that will help identify any potential 
interference before it occurs and promptly correct any interference that may occur. The 
FCC staff issued a public notice on April 2, 2010, inviting comment on the specific draft 
rules, including both the technical standards and interference resolution mechanisms. 
Notably, the proposed rules include a requirement that “WCS licensees must select base 
station sites and frequencies, to the extent practicable, to minimize the possibility of 
harmful interference to operations in the SDARS 2320-2345 MHz band.” We anticipate 
that we will receive comments proposing further refinements to the proposals and we will 
make adjustments as may be appropriate before adopting the final rules so that we 
address our nation’s spectrum challenges while guarding against interference with 
existing services such as SDARS. 

6. Will the Commission provide advance notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and 
allow for public comment prior to their implementation? 

Answer: On April 2, 2010, Commission staff issued a public notice inviting comment on 
draft rules for the WCS and SDARS. In addition, on March 2, 2010, Commission staff 
met jointly with the WCS Coalition and Sirius-XM and provided considerable details on 
the rules the staff contemplated recommending to the Commission. Both parties 
provided ex parte responses that resulted in some modifications as reflected in the rules 
attached to the Public Notice. This proceeding has been ongoing for many years and there 
is a voluminous record that includes proposals from all of the interested paities. Our goal 
is to adopt rules in the very near future so that we address our nation’s spectrum 
challenges while guarding against interference with existing services such as SDARS. 
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7. As you may be aware, 1 am a long-time supporter of public broadcasting, or 
what the National Broadband Plan refers to as "public media," As such, I 
appreciate the plan's acknowledgement that public media play a vital and unique 
role in our democracy. On page 92, however, the plan calls for "a trust fund for 
digital public media that is endowed by the revenues from a voluntary auction of 
spectrum licensed to public television," which I believe is something that cannot be 
done without an act of Congress. I would imagine our country's public television 
stations would be cautious about this approach. If no public television station 
volunteers for this proposed auction, will the Commission reallocate spectrum 
anyway? Please explain your response. 

Answer: I, too, am a strong supporter of public media. I am not aware of any intention 
to require the reallocation of spectrum currently dedicated to public media. I would not 
support such a blunt instrument at this time. 

8. The National Broadband Plan also notes that public media are at a crossroads 
with respect to content delivery. Though there is a plethora of digitally distributed 
content, our public media system Ls structured predominantly around broadcast- 
based communications. To implement the National Broadband Plan, will the 
Commission propose amendments to the Public Broadcasting Act? If so, please 
provide those amendments and detailed explanations of them, including why they are 
necessary. 

Answer; Through the Commission’s Future of Media project, public media will play an 
important role in our overall analysis of the news and information marketplace. Indeed, 
the Commission recently held a very productive workshop focused primarily on public 
media. Public media clearly plays an integral role in the way communities and the nation 
as a whole receives news and information, and I hope the Commission continues to 
encourage the viability and expansion of such outlets going forward. 
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9. What is the exact number of recommendations the National Broadband Plan 
makes to the Congress? Please provide a complete list of those recommendations. In 
addition, please provide a complete list of the Items in the plan that require 
congressional action or additional authority from the Congress, including an 
explanation of such action and/or additional authority. 

Answer: The Plan does not tally the exact number of recommendations nor have we been 
provided a complete and separate list of those recommendations outside of the Plan itself. 
My understanding is that the Chairman’s office could produce the number and list for 
your office. 
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The Honorable Anna G. Eshoo 


1. The Commission and its staff have demonstrated a sense of urgency in drafting 
this Report. I’m convinced, based on the testimony presented here, that the 
Commission recognizes the need for speed. But I continue to have some concerns, 
especially when it comes to spurring competition with new and innovative uses of 
the spectrum. Too many entrenched interests seem to be able to stop new ideas 
from taking root through delavin 2 tactics that keep spectrum concentrated in the 
hands of larger carriers. 

The Commission has to work together in an expeditious fashion to deploy already 
available spectrum. If we’re going to see that 100 megabits reach 100 million homes 
the FCC has to begin to complete rulemakings faster so that we see immediate 
action. I am disappointed that the Advanced Wireless Spectrum (3) was not 
recommended for immediate deployment - that’s a proceeding that was teed up 
years ago. Businesses can’t be expected to participate in a hackneyed process that 
leaves them wondering and losing money for years. 

Also, I have heard that the Department of Defense's (DOD) 1755-1780 MHz 
spectrum band that the National Broadband Plan is considering pairing with AWS- 
3 is currently jam packed with vital systems including drones for air strikes in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and border security here at home, and that the systems in 
that band cost over $100 billion and cannot be relocated until 2030. Could you 
comment on this matter? 

Answer; My understanding is that FCC staff members met with staff members of the 
NTIA. Based on those preliminary discussions, the Chairman’s office determined that it 
was worth pursuing the possibility of relocating some federal agency communications 
services from the 1755-1780 MHz band. The National Broadband Plan recommends a 
reasonable deadline for continuing discussions to pursue that possibility. The Plan also 
makes clear, however, that, if there is not a strong possibility of reallocation of federal 
spectrum, the FCC should proceed promptly to adopt final mles in 2010 and auction the 
AWS-3 spectrum on a stand-alone basis in 201 1. 

2. Since there is no evidence or data in the National Broadband Plan supporting 
this possible pairing, did anyone at the Commission contact DOD officials to get the 
real picture on reallocating DOD’s spectrum during the preparation of the National 
Broadband Plan? If so, please make available to me and my colleagues the data 
from the DOD or the Administration suggesting the possibility of reallocating 
federal spectrum to pair with the AWS-3 band. 

Answer: I was not privy to any such discussions with DOD. My understanding is that 
interagency discussions did take place as part of the Plan’s preparation. I was pleased to 
see that a reasonable deadline was placed on any discussion of this sort so that we can 
move forward in a sensible manner should no pairing take place. 
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3. I want to know what you will do individually to move us forward. If you don’t 
find paired spectrum by the October deadline outlined in the report, will you 
actually auction the spectrum and put it in use as soon as possible? 

Answer: I share the view expressed in the Plan that if we do not find paired spectrum by 
the deadline, the spectrum should be auctioned and put to its highest and best use as soon 
as possible. 

4. With this in mind, I did not see any immediate, specific recommended actions in 
the Plan that would have the FCC create new broadband competition through the 
use of spectrum. What specific actions will you be taking in the short term, say in 
the next 3 months, that will provide spectrum so we can help create new entrants to 
the broadband market? 

Answer: The Plan recommends a number of relevant actions that the Chairman has 
indicated he will pursue in the near term. For example, at the Commission’s May 20 
agenda meeting, we will vote on whether to adopt an Order that would make available an 
additional 25 megahertz of spectrum for mobile broadband service in much of the United 
States. The Commission is also aiming to adopt in short order a Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking that would propose changes to the rules for mobile satellite services (MSS), 
such as gating criteria before deployment of Ancillary Tenestrial Component services, 
that would enable MSS licensees to offer consumers additional choices for mobile 
broadband services. 

5. I was pleased to see a specific reference to funding for Next Generation 911. As 
you know, I joined with my colleague, John Shlmkus, the Co-Chair of the E911 
Caucus, to offer bipartisan, bicameral legislation to renew grants for 9-1-1 call 
center technology, and to move that technology into the next developmental phase. 
Have you had the opportunity to review the legislation and could you give me your 
opinion about the need for H.R. 4829? 

Answer: I support the goals of H.R. 4829. Consumers have every right to expect to be 
able to communicate with public safety agencies using the full range of applications that 
they use with others. 1 support statutory and regulatory measures that will add broadband 
capabilities such as texting, photo, video, email, location to existing 9-Ul functionalities 
and provide more location information to PSAPs. 
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6. I was glad to see that the Plan includes several references to making sure that 
special access rates are just and reasonable. As we all know, these circuits provide 
critical connections for wireless services — including backhaul for wireless providers 
to small businesses using ATM’s, to the largest retail chains placing orders with 
their vendors. I have LONG advocated that the Commission look into the pricing 
and competition of special access services and I’m glad to see that it is a priority. 

Are you confident that you have the legal authority to move ahead? 

Answer: As stated in the National Broadband Plan, special access circuits are typically 
sold by incumbent local exchange carriers to businesses and competitive providers to 
connect customer locations and networks, and they “play a significant role in the 
availability and pricing of broadband service.” National Broadband Plan at 48, Pursuant 
to the Commission’s authority under Sections 201 through 205 of the Communications 
Act, the FCC has an obligation to ensure that rates charged by telecommunications 
carriers are just and reasonable, and that they are nondiscriminatory. In addition to 
Sections 201 through 205, the Commission previously has cited Sections 1, 2, 4(i), 4Q), 
and 303 as its legal authority for implementing special access regulations. See, e.g., 
Special Access Rates for Price Cap Local Exchange Carriers, WC Docket No. 05-25, 
AT&T Corp. Petition for Rulemaking to Reform Regulation of Incumbent Local Exchange 
Carrier Rates for Interstate Special Access Services, RM- 10593, Order and Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking, 20 FCC Red 1994, 1 136 (2005) citing 47 U.S.C, §§ 151, 152, 
154(i), 154(j), 201-205, and 303. As you note, the Commission currently is considering 
the appropriate analytical framework for its review of special access offerings, and the 
Plan recommends that the Commission ensure that special access rates, terms, and 
conditions are just and reasonable given their significant role in the provision of 
broadband service. 

7. The National Broadband Plan doesn’t provide specifics on how to achieve 
bringing more broadband connectivity to low income and rural homes in this 
country, other than through use of the Universal Service Fund. Will the FCC work 
more closely with HUD to expand this needed technology? 

Answer: The Plan acknowledges the importance of interagency work, including 
partnering with HUD on key initiatives. For example, the Plan recommends that NTIA 
should explore the potential for public -private partnerships to improve broadband 
adoption by working with other federal agencies, including HUD, that already serve 
communities with low adoption rates. The Plan states that a public-private partnership 
program specifically targeting people living in HUD-subsidized housing could reach 
more than nine million low-income people. The Plan also recommends that the federal 
government should develop regional and community broadband benchmarks within 
economic development planning and programs, including “HUD and USDA's 
Empowerment Zone, Enterprise Community and Renewal Community programs [that] 
encourage the revitalization of impoverished urban and rural communities through 
economic, physical and social investments.” The Plan further provides that these 
programs should include a community technology assessment that measures broadband 
availability, prices, and rate of adoption and that HUD and USDA should require 
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community plans to establish goals for increasing broadband adoption and use in the 
communities they serve. 

8. I’m concerned that low income homes will get hooked up, but the residents wilt 
be unable to maintain monthly payments. Once low income and rural households do 
acquire broadband technology, what can be done to assure that the monthly service 
charge is kept to a minimum so that the service may be maintained? 

Answer: I understand this concern, and it is one that I share. The Plan discusses two 
specific ways to address this issue. First, it recommends that the Commission should 
expand Lifeline Assistance (Lifeline) and Link-Up America (Link-Up) to make 
broadband more affordable for low-income households. It specifically provides that the 
FCC and states should require eligible telecommunications carriers (ETCs) to permit 
Lifeline customers to apply Lifeline and Link-Up discounts to any service or package that 
includes basic voice service. Thus, Lifeline consumers could apply their monthly 
discount to bundled offerings of both broadband and voice services, helping to make 
broadband more affordable for low income consumers. The Plan also recommends that 
the consumer should be able to select any broadband service provider that meets 
minimum criteria no matter the technology offered in order to “maximize consumer 
choice and stimulate innovation in serving low-income users.” Moreover, the Plan 
recommends that the Commission begin pilot programs to determine which parameters 
most effectively increase adoption among low-income users. Second, the Plan 
recommends that the Commission consider free or very low-cost wireless broadband as a 
means to address the affordability barrier to adoption. This could be achieved by the 
Commission licensing spectrum through an auction, conditioned on the offering of a free 
or very low-cost broadband service which would provide a basic package of broadband 
applications. 

9. The National Broadband Plan observes that there is not a coherent and effective 
framework governing the Commission’s wholesale competition regulations, including 
wireless roaming policies. Indeed, the FCC’s current wireless roaming rule expressly 
permits the nation’s largest wireless carriers to discriminate or exclude large 
geographic areas altogether in providing wholesale roaming services to their 
competitors. As the Plan notes, such conduct undermines longstanding competition 
policy objectives by limiting the ability of smaller carriers to gain access to the 
necessary inputs to compete. How do you intend to address this important wholesale 
competition issue in the context of wireless roaming services? 

Answer: On April 16, 2010, the Commissioner adopted a Roaming Order on 
Reconsideration and Second Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking. The Second 
Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking seeks comment on a number of issues related to 
extending automatic roaming obligations to certain mobile data services, including mobile 
broadband Internet access, that are provided without interconnection to the public 
switched telephone network. This proceeding is intended to address the Plan’s 
recommendation that the Commission should develop roaming policies that are consistent 
irrespective of the mobile services being offered to consumers. 
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10. The National Broadband Plan acknowledges the importance of data roaming to 
entry and competition for mobile broadband services. But the FCC’s present voice 
roaming rule contains an "in-market" exclusion that expressly permits carriers to 
deny roaming service to their competitors’ customers in large portions of their 
licensed territories. This exclusion, if replicated in the data roaming context, would 
appear to severely undercut the Commission’s stated goal in the Plan of achieving 
"wide, seamless and competitive coverage.” How does the Commission intend to 
address this problem? 

Answer; The Roaming Order on Reconsideration that the Commissioner adopted in April 
repealed the home market exclusion rule that the Commission had adopted in 2007. By 
repealing this home market exclusion, the Commission safeguards consumers’ 
expectations of seamless coverage irrespective of whether they are calling from their 
carrier’s home market or from the home market of another. Since the Commission’s goals 
in the Second Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking on data roaming include adopting 
consistent roaming policies, I expect that, if the Commission does impose roaming 
obligations on additional data services, such as mobile broadband Internet access services, 
it would not adopt a home market exception to roaming for such services. 

11. As you know, public television stations are very different from commercial 
television stations with respect to their funding, their programming, their mission 
and the efficient manner in which they use spectrum to serve the public interest. 
Public television stations also have been confronting extraordinary fiscal challenges 
during the past 18 months. As the Commission looks ahead to rulemakings 
announced in the National Broadband Plan to reclaim 120 MHz of spectrum from 
broadcasters, can you give us assurances that public television stations will be 
protected from involuntary reallocations of spectrum? 

Answer: I have no intention to subject public television stations to involuntary 
reallocations of spectrum. Public television plays an important role in our communities 
and is a key contributor to our mission to ensure that the public interest is serv'ed. 

12. 'Would you elaborate on the sequencing of the rulemakings for reclaiming the 
broadcast spectrum and the creation of incentive auctions in the National Broadband 
Plan? As you know, only the Congress can authorize the creation of incentive 
spectrum auctions in which the contributors of spectrum could receive some of the 
proceeds. I am particularly interested in the proposal for the creation of a digital 
media trust fund to be created from the proceeds of incentive auctions of spectrum 
contributed by public television stations. If Congress does not authorize such 
incentive auctions, will these other rulemakings go forward in any event? 

Answer: The Chairman has released a schedule of the Commission’s projected 
proceedings for the remainder of 2010. As part of that schedule, the Chairman intends to 
produce a “Broadcast TV Spectrum Innovation NPRM” in the third quarter of this year. 

It is not yet clear exactly what will be included in this proposed rulemaking, but the Plan 
makes clear that Congress has an essential role to play in authorizing the Plan’s proposed 
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incentive spectram auctions. It is thus difficult to imagine that the Commission could 
adopt any rules to conduct such auctions without appropriate Congressional authority. 
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The Honorable Mike Rogers 


1. A group of cable and satellite companies recently weighed in with Congress and 
the FCC complaining about the so-called retransmission consent process. Congress 
established retransmission consent as a free market negotiation between distributors 
and broadcasters. 

These distributors are asking for the government to meddle In these negotiations 
with broadcasters. 

It is concerning for me to hear appeals for the Federal government to intervene and 
affect potential progress at the negotiation table. Government intervention can make 
it much more difficult for private parties to determine the fair-market value of the 
property in question. 

a. Do you share my concern about the unintended consequences of the 
government even considering intervention in the marketplace? 

Answer: The Commission must always consider any proposed regulatory 
intervention very carefully. Any time we review a proposed action, we must 
weigh the benefits of .such intervention against all possible costs. This is 
something we are called upon to do each and every day. 

The case of retransmission consent is certainly no different. There is a 
complex regime that both Congress and the Commission have developed 
that governs the actions of broadcasters and MVPDs. There are many 
moving pieces that have created the marketplace in which such negotiations 
occur. The Commission will be mindful of all of these elements as it 
receives comments on the petition it has recently put out for public 
comment. 

b. Do you believe you that the Communications Act grants the Commission the 
authority to intervene in these private negotiations? 

Answer: I am looking forward to reviewing the comments we receive as a result 
of the retransmission consent review petition we recently put out for comment. 
The petition raises important legal questions, and I look forward to reading the 
comments and consulting with our Office of General Counsel to determine the 
range of authority granted by Congress to the Conamission under the Act. 
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2. As we all know, broadband is central to our economic recovery and we are 
grateful to have the benefit of a plan to guide us. While the Plan recognizes the 
strides we have made in deploying broadband to Americans, it also discusses areas 
that the Commission believes is impeding that deployment. In particular, the 
broadband plan discusses the special access market. 

a. Would you please discuss your vision on the way forward with the special 
access market? 

Answer: The Commission currently is considering the appropriate analytical 
framework for its review of special access offerings. The Plan recommends that 
the Commission ensure that special access rates, terms, and conditions are just 
and reasonable given their significant role in the provision of broadband service. 
Commission staff is reviewing the record, and I look forward to heai'ing its 
recommendations in this proceeding. 

b. When discussing the wire line competition recommendations in Chapter 4 of 
the National Broadband plan, did you have in mind any specific type of 
customer? 

Answer: My understanding of Chapter 4 of the National Broadband Plan 
prepared by the staff is that competition in the broadband markets for both 
residential broadband services and enterprise broadband services are discussed, 
and the Plan provides recommendations to encourage competition in both areas. 

c. Does Chapter 4 of the National Broadband plan impose any restrictions or 
limitations as to the class of customer for which these services would be made 
available? 

Answer: Chapter 4 of the Plan states that special access circuits are used by both 
enterprises and competitive broadband providers “to connect customer locations 
and networks . . . It is not my understanding that it proposes a restriction or 
limitation on the type of customer that can purchase special access circuits. 
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The Honorable John Dingell 

1. On Page 92, the National Broadband Plan States, “If the FCC does not receive 
authorization to conduct incentive auctions, or if the incentive auctions do not yield a 
significant amount of spectrum, the FCC should pursue other mechanisms.” Will these 
“other mechanisms” be completely voluntary, as the plan makes patently clear will be the 
case for spectrum incentive auctions? Please explain your response. 

1 believe that any reallocation of broadcast spectrum, through incentive auctions or otherwise, must be 
voluntary'. It can and should be a vvin-vvin situation for broadcasters, mobile broadband providers, and 
consumers. However, with respect to alternatives to incentive auctions, 1 would have to defer to the 
Chairman as to different approaches, and would hope that any alternatives would also be voluntary. 

2. Does the Commission possess the authority, whether under the Communications Act of 
1934, the Telecommunications Act of 1996, or otherwise, with which to require broadband 
network owners to unbundle access to their networks? Please explain your response, 
including relevant citations of statute if you believe the Commission does indeed possess the 
authority required to unbundle access to broadband networks. 

No. Although section 251(c)(3) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (Act), gives the 
Commission limited authority to require unbundled access for provision of telecommunications services 
under certain circumstances, broadband Internet access services have been classified by the Commission 
as information services and not telecommunications services, and therefore, could not be subject to 
unbundling under the statute. 

3. Do you believe unbundling access to broadband networks w ill have a chilling effect on 
further private investments in broadband infrastructure? Please explain your response. 

Yes, I believe that we must avoid re-opening settled regulatory battles or changing our successful 
inarket-ba-sed regulatory framework mid-course in a manner (hat could chill the private investment we so 
desperately need in our broadband infrastructure. Specifically, we must reject any proposed regulation 
that seems to selectively forget our long and checkered histoiy with government-manufactured 
competition. 

4. Does the Commission eventually intend to require unbundled access to broadband 
networks? Please explain your response. 

While I cannot predict what the Commission might do in the future, I would actively oppose efforts to 
impose an unbundling regime on broadband Internet access service providers — both because 1 believe we 
lack statutory authority, and it would have severe consequences for investment in broadband and 
innovation in the Internet to the detriment of consumers. 
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5. Chapter Five of the National Broadband Plan mentions Wireless Communications Serv ices 
(WCS) band as a source of new spectrum. On February 16, 2010, 1 sent a letter to the 
Commission highlighting my concern that opening this spectrum for mobile broadband 
serv ices may result in interference with satellite radio signals, w hich reflects a 1997 
declaration by Commission engineers that this would likely be the case. Please indicate 
unequivocally ('yes" or "no") whether there will be interference w ith satellite radio signals 
if WCS spectrum is opened for use by mobile broadband devices. Further, please describe 
what specific actions the Commission will take to ensure there is no interference, including 
the safeguards the Commission will require to stop any interference that may arise. 

I would defer to the Chairman's technical advisers in the Office of Engineering and Technology (OET) 
who advise that the answer is "No." 


6. Will the Commission provide advance notice of the WCS rules, publish them, and allow for 
public comment prior to their implementation? 

The FCC staff issued a public notice on April 2. 2010. inviting comment on the draft WCS rules, 
including both the technical standards and interference resolution mechanisms. 

7. As you may be aware, I am along-time supporter of public broadcasting, or what the 
National Broadband Plan refers to as "public media." As such, I appreciate the plan's 
acknowledgement that public media plays a vital and unique role in our democracy. On 
page 92, however, the plan calls for "a trust fund for digital public media that is endowed 
by the revenues from a voluntary auction of spectrum licensed to public television," w hich I 
believe is something that cannot be done w ithout an act of Congress. 1 would imagine our 
country's public television stations would be cautious about this approach. If no public 
television station volunteers for this proposed auction, will the Commission reallocate 
spectrum anyway? Please explain your response. 

I agree that a trust fund for proceeds of the auction for iionconimercial stations would require 
congressional action. 1 want to work collaboratively with the broadcast industry and other stakeholders to 
ensure that the broadcast spectrum licensing rules provide sufficient flexibility to leverage new digital 
technologies. We need to ensure that those rules account for the unique characteristics of both public 
broadcasting and commercial broadcasters going forward. 
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8. The National Broadband Plan also notes that public media are at a crossroads with respect 
to content delivery. Though there is a plethora of digitally distributed content, our public 
media system is structured predominantly around broadcast-based communications. To 
implement the National Broadband Plan, will the Commission propose amendments to the 
Public Broadcasting Act? If so, please provide those amendments and detailed explanations 
of them, including w hy they are necessary'? 

Similar to the challenges faced by many industries today. Public Broadcasting is going through the 
transition from an analog to a digital world. Public Broadcasting in Michigan is taking promising steps to 
leverage these new technologies and platforms. Thanks to the DTV transition, Detroit Public TV 
(WTVS) and other PBS television stations in Michigan are providing high definition content and multiple 
multicast channels of additional content. Both public television and radio have also invested heavily in 
online presences with web-based content and podcasts. Michigan Radio has similarly invested in an 
iPhone application to provide broader access to its Michigan-based content. Nationally, the Corporation 
of Public Broadcasting (CPB) has recently announced funding for the National Public Radio (NPR)- 
administered Public .Media Platform to help facilitate access to multimedia public broadcasting content to 
support efforts of Michigan Radio and other new's outlets. While I defer to the Chairman as to whether or 
not specific proposed amendments will be forthcoming to facilitate these ongoing digital efforts. 1 will 
continue to work in close coordination with the CPB. Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), and NPR to 
ensure that valuable public broadcasting content continues to reach viewers on multiple platforms, 

9. What is the exact number of recommendations the National Broadband Plan makes to the 
Congress? Please provide a complete list of those recommendations. In addition, please 
provide a complete list of the items in the plan that require congressional action or 
additional authority from the Coiigre.ss, including an explanation of such action and/or 
additional authority. 

Of the 207 total recommendations in the National Broadband Plan. 51 are directed to the Congress. I 
defer to the Chairman and his team for a full catalogue of those recommendations. As we move forward 
with connecting the last five percent of U.S. households to terrestrial broadband services and encouraging 
greater broadband adoption in the third of households that choose not to subscribe to broadband today, the 
Commission will need to work closely with Congress and affected stakeholders to deliver successfully on 
the promise of affordable and universally available broadband. 1 look forward to working with you and 
your staff on the challenges ahead. 
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The Honorable Anna G. Eshoo 


!• AWS-3 Spectrum Deployment 

The Commission and its staff have demonstrated a sense of urgency in drafting this Report. I'm 
convinced, based on the testimony presented here, that the Commission recognizes the need for 
speed. But I continue to have some concerns, especially when it comes to spurring competition w ith 
new and innovative uses of the spectrum. 

Too many entrenched interests seem to be able to stop new ideas from taking root through delaying 
tactics that keep spectrum concentrated in the hands of larger carriers. 

The Commission has to work together in an expeditious fashion to deploy already available 
spectrum. If we’re going to see that 100 megabits reach 100 million homes the FCC has to begin to 
complete rulemakings faster so that we see immediate action. I am disappointed that the Advanced 
Wireless Spectrum (3) was not recommended for immediate deployment - that's a proceeding that 
was teed up years ago. Businesses can’t be expected to participate in a hackneyed process that 
leaves them wondering and losing money for years. 

Also, 1 have heard that the Department of Defense's (DOD) 1755-1780 MHz spectrum band that the 
National Broadband Plan is considering pairing with AWS-3 is currently jam packed with vital 
systems including drones for air strikes in Afghanistan and Pakistan and border security here at 
home, and that the systems in that band cost over SlOO billion and cannot be relocated until 2030. 
Could you comment on this matter? 

I agree we need to provide businesses with clear direction and timely decisions on all agency matters, 
particularly spectrum availability. We must also ensure our short-term and long-tenn spectrum policies 
promote the most efficient use of spectrum for the betterment of U.S. consumers. I, therefore, support the 
Chairman’s balanced approach of conducting a thorough review^ of available spectrum to pair with the 
AWS-3 spectrum with a conesponding clear deadline for final Commission decision. 

2. Since there is no evidence or data in the .National Broadband Plan supporting this possible 
pairing, did anyone at the Commission contact DOD officials to get the real picture on reallocating 
DOD’s spectrum during the preparation of the National Broadband Plan? 

If so, please make available to me and my colleagues the data from the DOD or the Administration 
suggesting the possibility of reallocating federal spectrum to pair with (he AWS-3 band. 

I defer to the Chaimian on particular contacts with DOD or other administration officials on the potential 
availability of spectrum to pair with the AWS-3 spectrum. 

3. 1 want to know what you w ill do indiv idually to move us forward. If you don’t find paired 
spectrum by the October deadline outlined in the report, will you actually auction the spectrum and 
put it in use as soon as possible? 

1 commit to working with the Chairman and the other Commissioners on evaluating the possibility of 
pairing federal spectrum with the AWS-3 band. I also pledge to w'ork towards licensing and auction rules 
for the AWS-3 band that promotes the flexible and dynamic use of that spectrum, and will support efforts 
to schedule the auction as expeditiously as possible. 
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4. With this in mind, 1 did not see any immediate, specific recommended actions in the Plan that 
would have the FCC create new broadband competition through the use of spectrum. What specific 
actions will you be taking in the short term, say in the next 3 months, that will provide spectrum so 
we can help create new entrants to the broadband market? 

I agree that mobile broadband services, particularly next generation 4G services, provide a viable 
competitive broadband option for consumers and can serve as a broadband entry' point for new' adopters. 
The Plan outlined the need for a comprehensive and long-term spectrum framework that will ensure 
mobile broadband providers have siifilcient spectrum and flexible licensing rules to provide the most 
robust services possible. Taking steps to implement those recommendations in a timely manner is 
critical, and I will support all Commission efforts that allow for more flexible and efficient use of 
spectrum resources. 

5. Next Generation 91 1 

I was pleased to see a specific reference to funding for Next Generation 911. As you know, I joined 
with my colleague, John Shinikus, the Co-Chair of the E91 1 Caucus, to offer bipartisan, bicameral 
legislation to renew grants for 9-1-1 call center technology, and to move that technology into the 
next developmental phase. Have you had the opportunity to review the legislation and could you 
give me your opinion about the need for H.R. 4829? 

1 commend your leadership on ensuring our public safety infrastructure is not constrained to the analog 
world. Next generation technologies and services will provide new means to promote public safety, 
improve call center operations, and facilitate enhanced emergency response. 

6. Special Access 

I was glad to see that the Plan includes several references to making sure that special access rates 
arc just and reasonable. As we all know , these circuits provide critical connections for wireless 
services - including backhaul for wireless providers to small businesses using ATM's, to the largest 
retail chains placing orders w ith their vendors. I have LON(; advocated that the Commission look 
into the pricing and competition of special access serv ices and I'm glad to see that it is a priority. 
Are you confident that you have the legal authority to move ahead? 

1 supported the staffs recent public notice to seek comment on the appropriate analytical framework for 
evaluating the special access market. 1 have committed to work with my Commission colleagues to 
evaluate the state of the special access market and need for regulatory changes, if any. based on the 
competitive data developed in the record evidence of the proceeding. 

7. Affordahilitv 

The National Broadband Plan doesn't provide specifics on how to achieve bringing more 
broadband connectivity to low income and rural homes in this country, other than through use of 
the Universal Service Fund. Will the FCC work more closely with HUD to expand this needed 
technology? 

I defer to the Chairman on particular contacts with HUD or other administration officials but 1 generally 
support coordination across the federal government to ensure that w'e are getting the most efficient and 
effective results for federal efforts in extending broadband connectivity to all Americans. 


8. I'm concerned that low income homes will get hooked up, but the residents will be unable to 
maintain monthly payments. Once low income and rural households do acquire broadband 
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technology, what can be done to assure that the monthly service charge is kept to a minimum so 
that the service may be maintained? 


The Commission should continue to foster a regulatory environment that encourages competition among 
service providers because consumers generally, and low-income consumers in particular, benefit from the 
lower prices and better quality of service that results from a choice of broadband providers. 

9. Competition Questions 

The National Broadband Plan observes that there is not a coherent and effective framework 
governing the Commission’s wholesale competition regulations, including wireless roaming policies. 
Indeed, the FCC’s current wireless roaming rule expressly permits the nation’s largest w ireless 
carriers to discriminate or exclude large geographic areas altogether in providing wholesale 
roaming services to their competitors. As the Plan notes, such conduct undermines longstanding 
competition policy objectives by limiting the ability of smaller carriers to gain access to the 
necessary inputs to compete. How do you intend to address this important w holesale competition 
issue in the context of w ireless roaming serv ices? 

The Commission last month updated its voice roaming rules to address the '‘home market'* exception by 
establishing a market-driven approach to ensure that voice services are available to consumers in all parts 
of the country, regardless of their service provider. We will review on a case-by-case basis any denials of 
reasonable requests for voice roaming services. 

10. The National Broadband Plan acknow ledges the importance of data roaming to entry and 
competition for mobile broadband services. But the FCC’s present voice roaming rule contains an 
‘'In-market” exclusion that expressly permits carriers to deny roaming serv ice to their competitors’ 
customers in large portions of their licensed territories. This exclusion, if replicated in the data 
roaming context, would appear to severely undercut the Commission’s stated goal in the Plan of 
achieving "wide, seamless and competitive coverage.” How does the Commission intend to address 
this problem? 

The Commission last month addressed the "home market" exception in the context of voice roaming as 
described in response to Question 9 above. At the same time, the Commission sought additional 
comment on data roaming rules, which is a distinct and separate market. 1 support this cautious approach 
on data roaming That reflects important statutory authorit)' questions as well as operational concerns that 
our data roaming rules could inadvertently stifle the evolution of data roaming relationships that already 
exist or inhibit further buildout, investment and innovation. 

1 1. Public Television - Broadcast Spectrum Issue 

As you know, public television stations arc very different from commercial television stations w ith 
respect to their funding, their programming, their mission and the efficient manner in which they 
use spectrum to serve the public interest. Public television stations also have been confronting 
extraordinary fiscal challenges during the past 18 months. As the Commission looks ahead to 
rulemakings announced in the National Broadband Plan to reclaim 120 MHz of spectrum from 
broadcasters, can you give us assurances that public television stations will be protected from 
involuntary reallocations of spectrum? 

I believe that any reallocation of noncommercial broadcast spectrum, through incentive auctions or 
otherwise, must be voluntary. It can and should be a win-w'in situation for broadcasters, mobile 
broadband providers, and consumers. 
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12. Would you elaborate on the sequencing of the rulemakings for reclaiming the broadcast 
spectrum and the creation of incentive auctions in the National Broadband Plan? As you know, 
only the Congress can authorize the creation of incentive spectrum auctions in w hich the 
contributors of spectrum could receive some of the proceeds. 1 am particularly interested in the 
proposal for the creation of a digital media trust fund to be created from the proceeds of incentive 
auctions of spectrum contributed by public television stations. If Congress does not authorize such 
incentive auctions, w ill these other rulemakings go forward in any event? 

I agree that a digital media trust fund for proceeds of the auction for noncommercial stations would 
require congressional action. 1 defer to the Chainnan on the sequencing of specific proceedings. 
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The Honorable Cliff Stearns 


1. The FCC has not had much success in predicting market developments and setting technology 
mandates. Does the broadband plan’s proposal to create retail gateway device mandates worry 
you? 

I agree that the Commission should be careful not to mandate particular technological solutions that 
would freeze into place the current state of technology. In considering retail gateway proposals, we must 
craft flexible rules that foster continued investment and innovation both on the network and device level, 
and avoid locking in today's technology. 

2. 1 am pleased to see that the broadband plan recommends making another 500 MHz available for 
wireless broadband. Still, this does us little good if we don’t have the right auction rules. In light of 
the problems auction conditions have caused recently, would you agree we should not adopt any 
more conditions on business models in the future, such as the free tier requirements and other 
restrictions that special interests like M2Z have been advocating? 

Our spectrum policy should provide for flexible use of spectrum resources and our auction and licensing 
rules should avoid mandating particular technologies or businesses plans, A flexible approach will help 
ensure the most efficient use of our finite spectrum resources, and ensure that tomorrow's entrepreneurs 
are not hamstrung by limits artificially imposed on spectrum resources today. 
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The Honorable Mike Rogers 

1. A group of cable and satellite companies recently weighed in w ith Congress and the FCC 
complaining about the so-called retransmission consent process. Congress established 
retransmission consent as a free market negotiation between distributors and broadcasters. 

These distributors are asking for the government lo meddle in these negotiations with broadcasters. 
It is concerning for me to hear appeals for the Federal government to intervene and affect potential 
progress at the negotiation table. Government interxention can make it much more difficult for 
private parties to determine the fair-market value of the property in question. 

a. Do you share my concern about the unintended consequences of the gov ernment even 
considering intervention in the marketplace? 

We should be careful to avoid dictating the ternis of private retransmission consent contracts or 
interfering with how' commercial negotiations proceed. Our focus should be on what additional rules, if 
any, are appropriate to ensure that consumers are not adversely affected or confused by these private 
negotiations. 1 am hopeful that affected stakeholders can develop industiy best practices to better inform 
consumers about these negotiations. 

b. Do you believe you that the Communications Act grants the Commission the authority to 
intenene in these private negotiations? 

In creating the retransmission consent rules. Congress gave the Commission limited authority to ensure 
that these private negotiations are conducted in good faith. We will need to evaluate whether any 
proposed reforms would be consistent v\'ith this limited oversight role. 

2. As we ail know, broadband is central to our economic recovery and we are grateful to have the 
benefit of a plan to guide us. While the Plan recognizes the strides w e have made in deploying 
broadband to Americans, it also discusses areas that the Commission believes is Impeding that 
deployment, in particular, the broadband plan discusses the special access market. 

a. Would you please discuss your vision on the way forward with the special access market? 

The staff recently sought comment on the appropriate analytical framework for evaluating the special 
access market. 1 have committed to work w ith my Commission colleagues to evaluate the slate of the 
special access market and need for regulatorv' changes, if any. based on the competitive data developed in 
the record evidence of the proceeding. 

b. When discussing the w ire line competition recommendations in Chapter 4 of the National 
Broadband plan, did you have in mind any specific type of customer? 

1 have e.xpressed concerns about the recommendations of the Plan addressing competition in wholesale 
broadband markets. As we consider the Plan's recommendations in detail, we should build upon the 
strong regulatory foundation that we have before us, harnessing private investment, encouraging 
entrepreneurs and inventors to drive better broadband to more people, whoever they are and wherever 
they live. 

We have the oppoflunity for incremental and targeted steps to drive broadband deployment to the 7 
million unreached households identified in the Plan. We should, therefore, avoid re-opening settled 
regulatoiy battles, as recommended in Chapter 4. or changing our market-based regulator)' framework 
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mid-course in a manner that could chill the private investment we so desperately need in our broadband' 
infrastructure, 

c. Does Chapter 4 of the National Broadband plan impose any restrictions or limitations as to the 
class of customer for which these serv ices would be made available? 

As discussed above. I have concerns about re-opening the settled regulatory battles, as recommended in 
Chapter 4, or changing our market-based regulatory framework mid-course in a manner that could chill 
the private investment, in turn negatively affecting all classes of customers. 
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The Honorable Marsha Blackburn 


1. Studies indicate broadband providers invest three-to-four times as much as the content 
providers, and that each dollar invested by broadband providers creates about t« ice as many jobs 
as each dollar invested by the content providers. Given that fact and the current condition of our 
economy wouldn’t you agree that the FCC should promote these investments in every way it can 
and not propose policy changes which could weaken the incentives for those investments? 

Yes. As we consider the Plan's recommendations in detail, our broadband policy should be focused on 
those efforts directly tied to promoting adoption, deployment, and facilities-based competition. We 
should build upon the strong regulatory foundation that we have before us. harnessing private investment, 
encouraging entrepreneurs and inventors to drive better broadband to more people, whoever they are and 
wherever they live. 

2. To its great credit, the National Broadband Plan is what you had hoped for - a very data driven 
document. However, there is a stark contrast between all that rhetoric and the fact you have not 
used that approach in your Open Internet proceeding. Twenty members of the House wrote you in 
support of undertaking a market analysis prior to proposing these regulations. Your own report 
acknow ledges the U.S. market structure is relatively unique in that people in most parts of the 
country have been able to choose from at least two wireline, facilities-based broadband platforms 
for many years. What is the exact problem that Justifies this kind of regulation? At the very least, I 
don’t understand all this talk of data driven analysis that appears abandoned the first time the 
results might be inconvenient to fulfilling a campaign promise. 

I have serious reservations about moving forward on die course set out in the Open Internet Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking. I support the open internet and the free flow of lawful content over the Internet, 
and I do not think that we can tolerate anticompetitive conduct that hamis consumers. It is not clear to 
me. however, that there is a systemic failure that warrants government intervention in the market to 
achieve those goals. 1 have grave concern that net neutrality regulation risks distorting the market and 
creating effects we cannot predict. Most importantly. I am worried that a shift in regulatoiy direction at 
this stage could be detrimental to investment in broadband and innovation on the Internet. 
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